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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Eegakded simply as a historical discipline, the history of thonght 
might fairly claim a prominent place in education, and an equal 
share of the attention now given to comparative and historical 
studies. The evolution of an idea is in itself as interesting and 
valuable an object of study as the evolution of a word, of an insti- 
tution, of a state, or of a vegetable or animal form. 

But aside from this interest which it has in common with other 
historical sciences, the his'tory of philosophy has a peculiar value of 
its own. For the moment we attempt any serious thinking in any 
field, — natural science, history, literature, ethics, theology, or any 
other, — we find ourselves at the outset quite at the mercy of the 
words and ideas Avhich form at once our intellectual atmosphere 
and the instruments with which we must work. We cannot speak, 
for example, of mind or matter, of cause or force, of species or indi- 
vidual, of universe or God, of freedom or necessity, of substance or 
evolution, of science or law, of good or true or real, without involv- 
ing a host of assumptions. And the fissumptions are there, even 
though we may be unconscious of them, or ignore them in an effort 
to dispense with metaphysics. To dispense with these conceptions 
is impossible. Our only recourse, if we would not beg our questions 
in advance, or remain in unconscious bondage to the instruments of 
our thought, or be slaves to the thinking of the past generations 
that have forged out our ideas for us, is to “ criticise our categories,” 
And one of the most important, if not the only successful, means to 
this*end is a study of the origin aud development of these categories. 
We» can free ourselves from the past only by ^nastering it. We 
may not hope to see beyond Ari^tle oJ- Kant until we have #tood 
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on their shoulders. We study the history of philosophy, not so 
much to learn what other men have thought, as to learn to think. 

For an adequate study of the history of thought, the main requi- 
sites are a careful study of the works of the great thinkers — a 
requisite that need not be enlarged on here, although such study is 
a comparatively recent matter in both Britain and America, with a 
few notable exceptions — and a text-book to aid us in singling out 
the important problems, tracing their development, disentangliiig- 
their complications, and sifting out what is of permauent value. To 
meet this second need is the especial aim of the present work, and. 
with all the excellencies of the three chief manuals already in use, 
it can scarcely be questioned that the need is a real one. Those- 
acquainted with the work here translated (W. Windelband’s Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, Freiburg i. B., 1892) have no hesitation in 
thinking that it is an extremely valuable contribution toward just 
this end. The originality of its conception and treatment awaken 
an interest that is greater in proportion to the reader’s acquaintance 
with other works on the subject. The author shows not only 
historical learning and vision, but philosophical insight ; and in his 
-hands the comparative treatment of the history of thought proves as 
suggestive and fruitful as the same method applied to other subjects 
in recent times. A work like the present could only have been 
written with some such preparation as has come in this case from 
the previous treatment of Greek and Modern Philosophy at greater 
length, and in presenting it to English readers I am confident that 
it will meet the wants, not only of special students of philosophy, 
but also of all who wish to understand the development of thought. 
Teachers will, I think, find it very valuable in connection with' 
lecture courses. 

As regards the work of the Translator, little need be said. lit- 
has tried — like many others — to make a faithful translation intP' 
intelligible English, and is fully conscious that it has been .with' 
varying success. Of course translation in the strict sense is often 
impossible, afid I cannot ho]>e to have adopted the happiest com- 
promise or found the most felicitous rendering in all cirties. 
“Being” (spelled yrith a capifal) is used for “ .Seia.” Where^tln- 
Gern-jin “Form” seemed totliffer dhough from the ordinary Eirrlish 
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sense of the word to make "form” misleading, I have spelled it 
“Form,” and the same course has been taken with “Real,” “ Be- 
alitdt,” where the German seemed to desire to distinguish them from 
“wirklich,” which has been translated sometimes by “real,” some- 
times by “ actual.” “ Voratelhing ” is usually rendered by “ idea,” 
following Locke’s usage, except in connection with the system of 
Leibniz, where “ representation ” is necessary to bring out his thought. 
“ Idee f in the Platonic and Kantian use, is rendered “Idea” (spelled 
with a capital). The convenient %vord “ Geschelien ” has no exact 
counterpart, and has been variously rendered, most frequently per- 
haps by “ cosmic processes.” In the additions made to the bibliog- 
raphy, no attempt has been made to be exhaustive ; I have simply 
tried to indicate some works that might aid the student. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that any corrections or suggestions will 
be gratefully received and utilised if possible. Material in square 
brackets is added by the translator. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my indebtedness to my col- 
leagues, Professors Shorey, Strong, and Cutting, and Dr. Schwill 
for helpful suggestions. My chief indebtedness, however, is to the 
critical taste and unwearied assistance of my wife. If I have in 
any degree succeeded in avoi'^ing German idioms, it is largely due 
to her. 

JAMES H. TUFTS. 

Unitbksity or Chicago, 

Jaiy, 1893. 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In preparing this second edition all changes made by the author 
in the second German edition have been incorporated either in the 
text or ifi the appendix at the close. In addition, I have included a 
brief notice (pp. 663-670) of certain aspects 'of recent English 
thought, which naturally have more interest for thj readers of 
this«translation than for those of the original. 

. JAMES H. TUFTS. 

Univbksitt of Chicago, * 

May, 1901. * * • 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


After many painful delays and interruptions I now present at 
last the conclusion of the work whose first sheets appeared two 
years ago. 

The reader will not confuse this with the compendiums which 
have very likely sometimes been prepared by dressing out lecture 
notes on the general history of philosophy. What I offer is a 
serious text-hook, which is intended to portray in comprehensive 
and compressed exposition the evolution of the ideas of European 
philosophy, with the aim of showing through what motives the 
principles, by which we to-day scientifically conceive and judge 
the universe and human life, have been brought to consciousness 
and developed in the course of the movements of history. 

This end has determined the whole form of the book. The 
literary-historical basis of research, the biographical and biblio- 
graphical material, were on this account necessarily restricted to 
the smallest space and limited to a selection that should open the 
way to the best sources for the reader desiring to work farther. 
The philosophers’ own exjiositions, too, have been referred to in the 
main, only where they afford a permanently valuable formulation 
or rationale of thoughts. Aside from this there is only an occa- 
sional citation of passages on which the author supports an inter- 
pretatisn differing from that ordinarily adopted. The choice of 
material has fallen everywhere on what individual thinkers have 
produced that was new and fruitful, while purely inc^vidual turns 
of thought, which may indeed be a welcome object for learned 
research, but afford no philosophi(!p,l interest, have found at most 
a brief mention. . * 
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As is shown even by the external form of the exposition, chief 
emphasis has been laid upon the development of what is weightiest 
h-om a ijhilosophieal standpoint : the history of problems and concej)- 
tioiis. 'fo understand this as a connected and interrelated wliole 
has been m3’ chief pnrpose. The historical interweaving of the 
various lines of thought, out of which onr theory of the world and 
life has grown, forms the especial object of my work, and I am 
convinced that this problem is to be solved, not by any a priori 
logical construction, but only by an all-sided, unprejudiced investi- 
gation of the facts. If in this exposition a relatively large part 
of the whole seems to be devoted to antiquity, this rests upon the 
conviction that for a historical understanding of our intellectual 
existence, the forging out of the conceptions which the Greek mind 
wrested from the concrete reality found in Nature and human life, 
is more important than all that has since been thought — the 
Kantian philosophy excepted. 

The task thus set required, however, a renunciation which no 
one can regret more than myself. The purely topical treatjnent 
of the historical movement of philosophy did not permit of giving 
to the personality of the philosophers an impressiveness corre- 
sponding to their true worth. This could only be touched upon 
where it becomes efficient as a causal factor in the combination and 
transformation of ideas. The Eesthetic fascination which dwells in 
the individual nature of the great agents of the movement, and 
which lends its especial charm to the academic lecture, as well as 
to the more extended exposition of the history of philosophy, had 
to be given up here in favour of a better insight into the pragmatic 
necessity of the mental process. 

Finally, I desire to express at this place also my lively gratitude 
to my colleague. Dr. Hensel, who has not only aided me with a 
part of the proofs, but has also essentially increased the usefulness 
of the book by a subject index. t. 

WILHELM WINDBLBAND. 


Stbassburo, Xovember, 1891. 



A^UTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A LABGE edition of my History of Philosophy had been exhausted 
more than two years ago, and in the meantime its use had been 
further extended by English and Russian translations. This per- 
mits me to assume that the new treatment which I gave to the 
subject has filled an existing gap, and that the synoptical and criti- 
cal method which I introduced has gained approval so far as the 
principle is ccncerned. While therefore I could leave the book 
unchanged in its main outlines when preparing this new edition, I 
could be all the more careful in making evidently needed improve- 
ments and in fulfilling certain specific requests. 

Under the head of improvements I have undertaken such correc- 
tions, condensations, and expansions upon particular points as are 
requisite for a text-book which seeks to represent the present condi- 
tion of investigation, and in this work the literature which has 
appeared since the first edition has been utilised. In consequence 
of the great condensation of material the exposition had become 
sometimes difficult to follow, and 1 have aimed in many cases to 
give more fluent form to the expression by breaking up some of the 
longer sentences, and occasionally omitting what ■was of merely sec- 
ondary importance. 

A desire has been expressed by readers of the book for a more 
extended notice of the personalities and personal relations of the 
philosophers. In the prefavc to my first edition I had myself 
recognised the justice of this demand, but had disclaimed the inten- 
tion of satisfying it because the special plan of my work and the 
necessary limitations of space prevented. Now I have sought to 
fulfil this demand so far as it has seemed possible ■within the 
linftt of my work, by giving brief and precise characterisations of 
the most important thinkers. , 

A desire for a more extended treatment of the philosophers of the 
niaeteenth century has also been reckoned with. The few pages 
originally accorded to the subject have been expanded to three times 
the former compass, and I hojpe thaj; although one will miss one 

XI * 
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topic and another another, it will nevertheless be possible to gain a 
fairly complete general view of the movements of philosophy down 
to the more immediate present, in so far as this is to be expected 
from a history of principles. 

I’hiudly, 1 have remade the subject index, and so expanded it 
that in connection with the text it may, as I hope, have the value of 
a dictionary of the history of philosophy. This gives to my work a 
second distinctive feature; namely, that of a work of reference ot 
a systematic and critical sort. 

l>y all these expansions the size of the book has been considerably 
increased, and I express here to my esteemed publisher, Dr. Siebeck, 
my heartiest gratitude for the cordial response with which he has 
made possible these essential improvements. 

WILHELM WINDELBAND. 

STBAasBURO, September, 1900. 
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HISTORY OF PHELOSOPHT, 


INTRODDCTION. 


§ 1. The Name and Conception of Philosophy. 

R. Haym, Art. Philosophie in Ersch und Grttber’s Encyelopadie, ITT. Abth., 

Bd. 24. 

W. Wiiidelband, Praeludifn (Freiburg i. B., 1884), 1 ff. 

[A. Setli, Art. Philosophy in Eno. 

[G. T. Ladd, Introduction to Philosophy. N.Y. 1891.] 

By philosopliy prpsent usage understands the scientific treatment 
of the general questions relating to the universe and human life. 
Individual philosojihers, according to tlie presuppositions witli 
which they have entered upon their work, and the results whi(‘h 
they have reached in it, liave sought to change this indefinite idea 
common to all, into more precise definitions,* which in part diverge 
so widely that the ooramou element in the conception of the science 
may seem lost. But even the more general meaning given above is 
itself a limitation and transformation of the original significance 
which the Greeks connected with the name philosojdiy, — a limita- 
tion and transformation brought about l)y tlie wliole course of tlie in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of the 'West, and following along with 
the same. 

1. While in the first appearance in literature* of the words 
f^iKocoijiciv and <j}iXoo‘ocf>(a. the simple and at the same time indefinite 
meaning, “ striving after wdsdom,” may still be recognised, the word 
“ philosophy ” in the literature after Socrates., particularly in the 
school of Plato and Aristotle, acquired the fixed significance accord- 

J Cited in detail in irebenvec-lleinze, (frundriss dcr Oeschiehte drr Philoso- 
phic, I. § 1. [Eng. trans. Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, trans. by G S. 
jM»rri.<!. N.Y. 1871.] * , 

« Herodotus, I. SO and .lO ; Thucydides, IL 40 ; and frequently also even in 
Plato, e.g. Apol. 29 ; Lysis, 218 A ; Symp. 202 E ff. » 
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ing to which it denotes exactly the same as the German word 
“ Wissemclmfi” ’ According to this meaning philosophy in general* 
is the_ 411 ethmlical^ work of thought, through whieh we are to know 
that which “is”; individuar “ jihiiosophies ” are the particular sci. 
euces in which individual realms of the existent are to be investi 
gated and known.* 

With this first theoretical meaning of the word “ philosophy ” a 
second was very early associated. The development of Greek 
philosophy eame at the time when the naive religious and ethical 
consciousness was in process of disintegration. This not only 
made the questions as to man’s vocation anH tasTrs more and more 
important for scientific investigation (cf. below, Part I. ch. 2), but 
also made instruction in the right conduct of life appear as an 
essential aim, and finally as the main content of philosophy or 
science. Thus philosoph}’' in the Hellenistic period received the 
practical meaning of an art of life, based upon scientijic principles,* — 
a meaning for which the way had already been prepared by the 
Sophists and Socrates. 

In consequence of this change, purely theoretical interest passed 
over to the particular “ philosoiihies,” which now in part assumed 
the names of their special subjects of research, historical or belong- 
ing to natural science, while mathematics and medicine kejit all the 
more rigorously that independence which they had possessed from 
the beginning with relation to science in general.* The name of 
jdiilosophy, however, remained attached to those scientific efi’orts 
which hoped to win from the most general results of human knowl- 
edge a conviction for the direction of life, and which finally culmi- 
nated in the attempt (made by Xeo-Platonism) to create from such 
a philosophy a new religion to replace the old that had been lost.® 


* A conception which it is well known is of much greater compass than tlie 
English and French “ science.” [In this translation tlie words “ science ” and 
“ scieutillc ” are used m tliis larger .sense. The term •* natural science ” will be 
Used for tlie n.irrower meaning which “science ” alone often has. If it should 
serve to remind the beginner that philosophy and scientific thought shoulti be 
one, and that natural science i.s not ali of seiince, it may be of value.] 

“ I’lato, Hep. 480 B ; .•iristolle, Mel. VI. 1, 10'.J(i a 18. 

“Plato, Theiet. 143 D. Ari-,totle .sets the doctrine “of Being as such” (the 
later so-called Metaphysics') as “ First Philosophy ” over against the other 
“ phiiosopliies,” and diet inguishes further theoretical and practical “philoso- 
phy.” In one pas-age (Met. I. 0, it87 a 2'.») he applies the plural 4)i\oao^lai also 
to the different .<iystems of science which have followed in historical succession, 
as we should speak of the philo.sophieH of K.int, Fichte, Hegel, etc. 

■* Cf. the definition of E[)icnriis in .‘text. Enip. Ado. Math. XI. 109, and on 
the other hand that of Seneca, Epiet. 89. 

“ Cf. below. Part I. 

'' Hence Proclus, for example, would prefer to have philosophy called 
theolotsy. 
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There was at first little change in these relations, when the remains 
of ancient science passed over into the cnltnre of the present peoples 
of Europe as the determining forces of their intellectual life. Con- 
tent and task of that which the Middle Ages called philosophy coin- 
cided with the conception held by later antiquity.^ And yet the 
meaning of philosophy underwent an essential change by finding 
philosophy’s task already performed, in a certain sense, by religion. 
Eor religion, too, afforded not only a sure conviction as a rule for 
the guidance of personal life, bnt also in connection with this, a gen- 
eral theoretical view of all reality, which was the more philosophical 
in its character, as the dogmas of Christianity had been formulated 
entirely under the influence of ancient philosophy. Under these 
circumstances, during the unbroken dominance of Church doctrine, 
there remained for jihilosophy, for the most part, only the position 
of a handmaid to ground, develop, aacZ defend dogma scientifically. 
But just by this means philosophy came into a certain opposition to 
theology as regards method ; for what the latter taught on the 
ground of divine revelation, the former was to win and set forth by 
means of human knowledge.® 

But the infallible consequence of this relation was, that the freer 
individual thinking became in its relation to the Church, the more 
independently philosophy began the solution of the problem which 
she had in common with religion ; from presentation and defence of 
doctrine she passed to its criticism, and finally, in complete inde- 
pendence of religious interests, sought to derive her teaching from 
the sources which she thought she possessed in the “natural light” 
of human reason and experience.” The opposition to theology, as 
regards methods, grew in this way to an opposition in the subject 
matter, and modern philosoijhy as “ world-wisdom ” set itself over 
against Church dogma.^ However manifold the aspects which this 
relation took on, shading from a clinging attachment to a passionate 
conflict, the office of “philosophy” remained always that which 


" Cf., for example, Augustine, Solil. I. 7 ; Com/’. V. 7; Scotus Erigena, De 
Div. Frmdest. 1. 1 (.Migne, :>•'>») ; Anselm Proslug., oh. 1. (Migne, 1. 227) ; 
Abelard, Inlrocl. in Throl. It. :i ; Raymundus Lullu.'!, De Qttinqnb Sap. 8. 

^ Thema.s Aquinas, Sinnmn J’heol. I. 32. 1 ; CoiUr. Gent. 1. 8 t , II. 1 ff. ; 
Dims Scotus, Op. Or. I. 3, qu. 4 ; Durand de Pour^ain, In Sent. Proh, qu. 8 ; 
Raymundus of Sahunde, Thenl. Xatur. Prooem. ‘ 

“ Laur. ’Valla, Dialect. Disp. III. 9; B. Telesio, De Nat. Bn-. Prooem.; Pr. 
Bacon, De Amnn, III. 1 (Works, Si>edding, I. 5.39 = 111. 330); Tamvllns. 
Philos. Triumph. 1. 1 ; Paracelsus, Paraijr. (od. Iluser) II. 23 f. ; G. Bruno, 
Della Causa, etc., IV. 107 (Lagarde, I. 272) ; Hobbes, De Corpor. I. (Works, 
Moleswortli. I. 2 and 0 f.). , 

•* Phavacterisfic delinitions, on the one hand, in GotXscUed, Erste Griiiule der 
gesammten iVeltioeisheit (Leips. 1756), pp. ^7 S. ; on the other hand, in the 
article Philosophie, in the Encgxlopedie (Vol. XXV. pp. 632 ff.). * 
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antiquity had assigned to it, to supply from scientific msight a 
foundation for a theory of the world and of human life, where relig- 
ion was no longer able to meet this need, or at least to meet it alone. 
In the conviction that it was equal to this task, the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, like that of the Greeks, considered it its 
right and duty to enlighten men with regard to the nature of things, 
and from this position of insight to rule the life of the individual 
and of society. 

In this position of self-securit 3 ' philosophj' was shaken hj^ Knut, 
who demonstrated the impossibility of a philosophical (i.e. meta- 
phj'sieal) knowledge of the world beside of or above tlie individual 
sciences, and thereby restricted once more the conception and the 
task of philosophy; for after this quitclaim the realm of philoxopliy, 
as a particular science, was narrowed to just that critical consideration 
hy Reason of itself, from which Kunl had won his decisive insight, and 
which needed only to be extended sj'stematically to activities other 
than that of knowing. ^Vitll this function could be united what 
Kant^ called the universal or cosmical conception of philosophy, — 
its vocation in the practical direction of life. 

It is, to bo sure, far from true that this new and apparently final 
conception of philosophy gained universal acceptance at once. It is 
rather the case that the great variety of philosophical movements of 
the nineteenth century has left no earlier form of philosophy unre- 
peated, and that a luxuriant development of the “metaphysical 
need ” * even brought back, for a time, the inclination to swallow up 
all human knowledge in philosophj'-, and complete this again as an 
all-embracing science. 

2. In view of these mutations through wliich the meaning of the 
word “philosophy” has pa.ssed in the course of time, it seems im- 
practicable to pretend to gain a general coweption of philosophy from 
historical comparison. hToue of those brought forward for this 
purpose* apply to all those structures of mental activity which 
lay claim to the name. Even the subordination of philosophy under 
the more general conception “science” is r^uestionable in the case 
of those tyxjes of teaching which place a one-sided emphasis on the 


* Critiiiup of Pure Tlensnn, A. 830; R. 8(50. " 

“ ScliopenUducr, World as TJ'j'H and Idea, Vol. II. ch. 17. 

» Instead iif criticising particular conceptions it is sufficient liere to point to 
tfie widely divcrginir formulas in which the attempt lias hecn made to perform 
this impossible task: cf., for example, only the introductions to works such as 
those of I'lrdmami, Ueberweg^ Kuuo Fischer, Zeller, etc. All these conceptions 
thus determined apply only in .so far as the liistory of philo.sophy has yieltlcd 
the result which they express, hut they do not apply with reference to the inten- 
tions ei*pres.sed by the philosophers them.sC'lvcs. 
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practical significance of their doctrine : > still less can we define 
the subject-matter and form of philosophy considered as a special 
science, in a way that shall hold good for all cases. For even aside 
from tlie primitive or the revived standjjoint for which philosophy 
is a universal science,® the attemite to limit it are extremely vari- 
ous. The problems of natural science form at first almost the sole 
objects of interest for philosophy, then for a long period are in- 
cluded in its scope, and do not separate from it until modern times. 
History , on the other hand, has remained an object of indifference to 
most philosophical systems, and h:is emerged as an object of philo- 
sophical investigation relatively late and in isolated cases, hleta- 
physieal doctrines, again, in which the centre of philosophy is 
usually sought, we see either pushed one side at important turning- 
points in history or declared to be entirely impossible “j and if at 
times the ability of pliilosophy to determine the life of the indi- 
vidual or of society is empluisised, a proud standpoint of pure theory 
has renounced such a menial occupation.'* 

From still another side it has been claimed that philosophy treats 
the same subjects as the other sciences, but in another sense and by 
another method ; but neitlier lias this specific characteristic of form 
historical universality. That thei*e is no such acknowledged his- 
torical method would of course be no objection if only the endeavour 
after such a method were a constant characteristic of all philoso- 
phies. This is, however, so far from being the case that in fact 
many philosophers inijn-int on their science the method of other 
disciplines, e.g. of mathematics or of investigation of nature,® while 
others will have nothing at all to do with a methodical treatment of 
their problems, and regard the jihilosophic activity as analogous to 
the creations of genius in art. 

3. From these circumstances is exidained also the fact that there 
is no fixed relation of philosophy to the other sciences, which is capa- 
ble of a definition valid for all history. Where philosophy presents 
itself as the universal science, the other sciences appear only as its 
more or less distinctly separated parts.® Where, on the contrary, 
philosophy is assigned the task of grasping the results of the par- 


in the case of the majority of the philosophers of later antiquity. 

* As for Chr. Wolf ; of. his Logica, §§ 29 ff. 

* This is especially the oa.se whore phUo.sophy is regarded solely as “science 
of cognition.” Cf., e.g., W. Hamilton in his notes to Reid’s works, II. 808. 
Among the French at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of this cen- 
tury, philosophy = analyse de Veiitenilement humain. 

* E.g. with Plotinus. . 

* So Descartes and Bacon. • 

° So. for example, in the Hegelian ^stem. • 
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ticular sciences in their general significance, and harmonising them 
into a compreliensive knowledge of the world, we have as the result 
peculiarly complex relations: in the first place, a dependence of 
philosophy upon the existing condition of insight reached in the par- 
ticular disciplines — a dependence Avhich expresses itself principally 
in the furtherance of philosophy by the prominent advances made 
by individual sciences j ^ in the next place, an influence in the 
opposite direction, when philosophy takes part in the work of tlie 
particular sciences. This action is felt as help or as hindrance, 
according as the philosophical treatment of the questions embraced 
under the particular disciplines sometimes contributes valuable- 
factors for their solution, by means of its wider range of vision and 
its tendency toward unitj’^,* but at other times presents itself only 
as a duplication which, if it leads to like results, appears useless, or 
if it wishes to furnish other results, dangerous.’ 

From what has been said it is evident farther, that the relations 
of philosophy to the other activities of civilisation are no less close than 
its relation to tlie individual sciences. For the conceptions arising 
from the religious aud ethical and artistic life, from the life of the 
state and of society, force their way everywhere, side by side with 
the results won from scientific investigation, into the idea of the 
universe which the philosophy of metaphysical tendencies aims to 
frame ; and the reason’s valuations ( Werthbestimmungen) and stand- 
ards of judgment demand their place in that idea the more vigor- 
ously, just in propoj-tion as it is to become the basis for the practical 
significance of philosophy. In this way humanity’s convictions and 
ideals find their expression in philosophy side by side with its 
intellectual insights ; and if these convictions and ideals are regarded, 
erroneously often, as gaining thereby the form of scientific intelli- 
gence, they may receive under certain cu-cumstances valuable clari- 
fication and modification by this means. Thus this relation also of 
philosophy to general culture is not only that of receiving, but also 
that of giving. 

It is not without interest to consider also the mutations in external position 
and social relations wliicli philo-sophy has experienced. It may be assumed that 
science was from the lii*.-,!, witli perhaps a few exceptions (Socrates), pursued in 
Greece in closed schools.' The fact tliat these, even at a later time, had the form 


’ As the influence of astronomy upon the beginnings of Greek, or tliat of 
mechanics upon those of modern, philosophy. 

Tlie Protestant tlieology of the uiueteeiith century stands in this relation 
to German philosopliy. 

" Of. tlie opposition of natural science to .Schelling’s philosophy of nature. 

* II. Diels, Ueber <Ue iiltesten Philosophewchulen tier biriechen in Phivos. 
Anf-salze zuin Jubilaum E. Zeller". t, laiipa, ISS?, pp. tMl If. 
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of societies with leligious laws ■ would not in itself alone in i lew of the religious 
chaiactci of all Greek judicial institntiuiis piove i iili„i us oiigin of these 
sehoolb, but the ciicuinstincf tint (tieek sciciin w nkuloiit its contents directly 
tioiii rtligious ideis, ind tint certain coiim i tioiis with iiligious cults piese.it 
themselves uiiintstikiljlv m a nniiiber of diicctioiis,- mikes it not impiohab'e 
tint the seiiiitilie socutns spi mg oii^iiiillj ti iin iilignus unn us (the Wys 
tines) iiid e nitnuud in a eeitiin e iniieitioii with tin in Hut when the scien- 
tific lift had ill vtlopi (1 to einipiiti iiidipindeiici, tluse ciiniuctions fell awij 
and puitlv seieiilihc sell i ils wi i t mnileil .is tiee iiiiioiis ot iiitn who, uiidei the 
guidince of piiaoiis of iinpiitm i, shviedwith c leli ctlnrtlu woikof reseaiih 
exposition deftiiti, mil p ili line,* mil illhebiuie tiiiu 1 id an ethical bond m 
a eoininon iili il it the < onduel ot lift 

With tilt atheiit ot the lu^i i iilitions of life in tin IlelUinstic and Ronnii 
period, these iiiinins intiii ilH hi came Iiostntil, mil we trciiueiitly meet wiiti n, 
ebpecnilly among the Riiiniis, who ait aitive ni tin hi hi ot jhilosojlij in a 
puiely imliiKlinl w iv, iKithi 1 iminbiis of i sclioi 1 ii i proftssioii il t "chtis 
huch were t iceio, Si net i, i id Miieiis Aurelius Jiot until the littst jiriod ot 
antiquity weie the tiis ot the sell ids dnwn iiioie tlostlj a. 5 am, as in Ato 
l*j thagoreanism and Neo 1‘1 it niism 

Among the Koin mic and f.iim line pioplts the couise of eieiits has hi in in t 
unlike that in the meient wnild llie stieiice of tin Middle A.,eb also appeals 
in the tram of the Chiireh eniiisatioii , it has its sens in the eloistei seliools, and 
isstimulated towaid nidependentdi eclopment piimaiiK hi i,i tstiens ot riligious 
interest In it, too the oppositions oi viiioub iihgions eiders such as the Do 
mimcans and 1 rmcisnns, isstit themsehes foi a nine, and tieii the fietr 
scientitlc .issoeiations out ot w'li li the niiueisitns giidiiilh diviloptd liul 
oiiginally a religious background mil an eiclesiistieil stmip* lienee time 
was always but a slight dt.,ue ot mdipeniUnii wtlh iitireiice to Chuiih dic- 
time m this corpoiate philosophy of tin univiisities, md this held true on mt i 
the eighteenth centuiy toi the Piotistmt uniMisiiiis also in the fouiidition 
and development ot which ecelesi istic il md leligious mterebts bad a foieinost 
place 

On the other hand, it is clnioetfiistio of the “woilil wisdom" or secular 
philosophy which was gmiiiig Its miU pi iidi nci it the hi mnmg of the modem 
period, that those who binig mil suppntit in nit at II men of the schools, 
but men of the woilil ami of litt tn escipeil in uik a slite chancellor, a 
cobbler, a nobliman, a pi isinbid Itw i loiiiud diploniu independent men of 
letters and jouin iliots, — tin se iie tin foumhis ot m d in ] hilosoph j , and m 
accord with this, then woi k t ikes f u its oiiti i t >i in n it thi text hook or the 
deposit of academical dispntati ras I ut thi fri e liti i iiy iiiinluction, the essay 

Not until the second half of tin ii^htciiith ctiiliui di 1 pliilosophj again 
become corporate and donusticatid in the nimeisitn s Ihis took pi ice tirbt 
in Germany, wlme the in isf f iiounble conililions wi le aft tided by the rising 
independence oi the univiibitiis md white a fiuittil iiitetthange between 
teachers and studeiitb of the uniieisitv wis beneheiil ti philosophy <ilbO ® 


ty Wilaniowitz Mollendorf, Atitiqm s ion huj^tjs (I’liilol Stud IV 
Berlin, 1881, pp 2bi It ) 

* Ihe Pyth ig in ms, oa is wi 11 known olfi i a pie iniiiii nt example of this , 
hut sjmpathub with the \poll i lullus aieplimin iii-,ii m the Platonic Acidtmy 
also Pfleidirer has lately sought to bung die ipputiitly isolated Heraclitus 
into connection with the Mjsteiies (L Pfleidiiei, Iletakht von Ephebin 
Beilin, 1880) 

•Tlf II hsenei, Uebei file Oiqani^atioH (In inifenschafthihen Albeit im 
AKeitAiiin (Preiiss lilnb Iihi, 1111 l''8t, pp 1 If ), md 1 Untz, Die Plido 
aopAensrAiiZen Af/ii ns (Deiitsehe Ki vui 1S8+, pp ’.toil) 

* Cf G Wininiann, Oeschuhte dll d vtschen Univemtaten X pp 08 ft (Stuttg 
1888) 

“ .'fifieftiiii/has erected the finest monument to the ideal conception of sciinee 
in the actiMty of Giiman niiiversities imhis Pbitesiini/eii iibei die Methode dei, 
ahSdemi<irhen Studiiims (2 and o Voilesuiig Ges W«rke, I Abth , Vol o 
pp 223 ft) 
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From Germany tins spreid to Scotland 1 n^lmd 1 1 in c and Italy, and m sc n 
eral it may be said that in the iiincUiiith ceiituiy ilit -,1 itot philosophy is esseii 
tially to bo bought in the unncrsiiits ' 

111 conclusion, the s/iaie of thi latious peoples in the deielopment of philoso 
phy deseives a biiet mciiUoii As with all dcvLlopniciitb ot Luropeaii cultuu 
so with philosiplij — the Gittks cicated it, iiid the piuiiitive stiuctuu »t 
philosophy due ti thtii iieitiii, nliyity is still to diy an essmtial basis ot tin. 
science hat was aided iii mtuiuity by the iiiiyid peoples ot llflleiiisin lud 
bj till hoiinis dies not, in ^eiiiivl, uiiouut to iiioie thin i spteul ti iiii ini 
piaetieil idipt ition it the Guek philosophy Only iii the iili,„i nis tiiin whiili 
tills 1 1 st in wt ineiit to )k (et bil iw, I’lit 11 ch 2) do we tinil s niiethin^ essi n 
tialh new wiiieh sprii^ ti in the h iiiuoiiisiiu ot iiitioiiil dilteunees in tin 
Rom in 1 input 1 he si leiitifie eultiiie ot the Middle Aj;i s w is als > iiiti imti >ii il, 
as is iinpliid in the univeisil employment of the Lilm liiijpia^e It is with 
inodein pliilosophy tint the sped il ohai leteis of pirtieulir nations fiist piesent 
tlieuiselies is of dceisive mdiiLiict While the tiaditions ot miduial scholis 
ticism miintain theinselyes mist rigoiously and independently in Siiam in I 
Portugal, the Italians, (xtiinins 1 njish, ind lienoh supply the hist iiioyeineiits 
of the new science wlin h leieln 1 its highrst point in the elissieal peiuid ot 
German philosophy Comp ii d w ith these four n itions, the rest stand almost 
eiitiiely in a receptiye attuude , i cerkuii independence is uotieeable, if any- 
wheie, m moie recent time ainoiig the Swedes 


§ 2 The History of Philosophy 

The more vaiied the chaiocter assumed by the problems and con- 
tent of philosophy in the course of time, the moie the question 
rises, yyhat meaning theie can be in uniting in historical investiga 
tion and exposition pioducts of thought which are not only so 
manifold, but also so different in kind, and between which theie 
seems to be ultimately nothing in common but the name 

For the anecdotal inteiest in this checkered diveisity of van 
ous opinions on vaiious things, nhicli yyas peihaps formeily the 
chief motiy e of a “ History of Philosophy,’’ stimulated too bj the 
remarkable and strange natuie ot many of these views, cannot 
possibly sene as the iieimaneiit centre of a genuine scientifac disci- 
pline 

1. At all events how ei er, it is cleai that the cise stands otliei 
wise with the history of philosophy than with that of any othei 
science Foi with ill these the held ot icseiich lemains hxed, on 
the whole at leist, lioweiei m my' the vaiiations to which its e\ti iit 
its sepaiation tiom x still moie geneial field, and its limitation with 
refeienee to iipighbouiiiig fields, may be subject in the couise of his 
toiy In such i e ise there is no difficulty in tiacing the develop 
ment of knowledge ovei a field whiih cm be deteimined in vhis 
way, and in eventii illy in living just those vaiiations intelligible as 
the natural conseqiieiii es ot this develojiment of insight 


* 'I he best evidence for this statement is afforded by just the passionate 
attacks which Schopenhauer directed against the relation between plnlosni<h\ 
and tlie uniiersiuts 
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Quite otherwise, however, in the case of philosophy, which has 
no such subjeet-iuatter common to all its periods, and whose “ his- 
tory,” therefore, sets forth no constiiiit advanc'c or gradual approxi- 
mation to a knowledge of the subject in question. Rather, it has 
always been emphasised that while in other sciences, a quiet build- 
ing up of knowledge is the rule, as soon as they have once gained 
a sure methodical footing after their rhapsodical beginnings, — a 
rule which is interrupted only from time to time by a sudden new 
beginning, — in ])hilosoi)hy the reverse is true. There it is the 
exception that successors gratefully develop what has been already 
achieved, and each of the great systems of philosophy begins to 
solve its newly formulated problem ab ovo, as if the other systems 
had scarcely existed. 

2. If in spite of all of this we are still to be able to speak of a “ his- 
tory of philosophy,” the unity of connection, which we find neither 
in the objects with which philosophers busy themselves, nor in the 
problems they have set themselves, can be found only in the common 
work which they have accomjilished in spite of all the variety in their 
subject-matter and in the purposes with which they have worked. 

But this common product, which constitutes the meaning of the 
history of idiilosophy, rests on just the changing relations which 
the work of philosophers has sustained in the course of history, not 
•only to the maturest results of science in general and of the special 
sciences in particular, but also to the other activities of European 
civilisation. For was it that philosophy had in view the project of 
a general scientific knowledge of the universe, which she would win 
either in the role of universal science, or as a generalising compre- 
hension of the results of the special sciences, or was it that she 
sought a view of life which should give a complete expression to 
the highest values of will and feeling, or was it finally that with a 
clearly defined limitation of her field she made reason’s self-knowl- 
edge her goal, — the result always was that she was labouring to 
bring to conscious expression tlie necessary forms and principles in 
which the human reason manifests its activity, and to transfer these 
from their original form of perceptions, feelings, and impulses, into 
that of conceptions. In some direction and in some fashion every 
philosophy has striven to reach, over a more or less extensive field, 
a formulation in conception of the material immediately given in 
the world and in life; and so, as these efforts have passed into his- 
tory, the constitution of the mental and spiritual life has been 
step by step disclosed. The Jlisfory of Philosophy is the j)rocpss in 
which European humanity has embodied in sciqfitific conceptions its 
views of the world and its judgments of*life. 
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It is this common fruit of all the intellectual creations which 
present themselves as “philosophies,” which alone gives to the 
history of philosophy as a genuine science its content, its problem, 
and its justification. This, too, is the reason why a knowledge of 
the history of philosophy is a necessary requirement, not only for 
all scholarly education, but for all culture whatever ; for it teaches 
how the conceptions and forms have been coined, in which we all, 
in every-day life as well as in the particular sciences, think and 
judge the world of our experience. 

The beginnings of the history of philosophy are to be sought in the historical 
compositions (for the most part lost) of the great schools of antiquity, especially 
the Peripatetic School. As we may see in the examples given by Aristotle,* 
these works had t'le critical purpose of preparing for the development of their 
own views by a dialectical elimination of views previously brouglit forward. 
Such collections of historical material were planned for the various fiekls of 
science, and doxographies '•* in philosophy arose in this way side by side witli 
histories of particular disciplines, such as mathematics, astronomy, pliysics, etc. 
As inciiuatioii and power for independent philosophic thought later declincfl, 
this literature degenerated into a learned scrap-book work, in which were niingleii 
anecdotes from the lives of the philosophers, individual epigrammatic sayings, 
and sketches of their iloctrines. 

Those expositions belonging to the modern period which were based upon 
the remains of ancient tradition had this same character of collections of curiosi- 
ties. Such were Stanley's^ reproduction of Diogenes I-aertius, and Bnicker's 
works.s ( Inly with time do we find critical discernment in use of the sources 
FiiUeborn'’), a more unprejudiced apprehension of the historical 
significance of individual doctrines {Tiedemann,' Degernmlo*), and systematic 
criticism of these upon the basis of the new standpoint (Z’eiinemonn,” Fries, 
and Srltleiermacher^^). 

It was, however, through tIegeV- that the history of philosophy was first 
made an independent science, for he discovered the essential point that the 


* Eg. in the beginning of the Metaphysics. 

^ More in detail on tliese below. 

* Th. Stanley, The History of Philosophy. Lond. 1685. 

* J. .1. BTaaiiST, Historia Critira Philosophite. 6 vols. Leips. 1742 ff. Tnsti- 
tutiones Historire PhilosojihOc. Leijis. 1747. 

•> .J. G. Duhle, Lehrbuch der Cfeschichte der Philosophie. 8 vols. Gottingen, 
1700 ff. 

•* G. G. Fiillebom, Beitrage swr Geschichte der Philosophie. 12 Studien. 
Zmiichau, 1701 ff. 

D- Tiedemann, Geist der Bpeeulativen Philosophie. 7 vols. Marburg, 

" De G6rando, Ilistoire Coinparfe des Systemes de Philosophie. 2d cd. in 
4 vols. Paris, 1822 f. 

** W. G. Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie. 11 vols. Leips. 1798 ff. 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie fur den akademischen Unterricht. 
Leips. 1812. [Eng. trans. 18-‘J.'J and 1852.] 

'f; F*"- Fries, Geschichte der Philosophie. 2 vols. Halle, 1807 ff. 

** Fr. Sciileiermaclicr, Geschichte der Philosophie, from his literary remains 
in the Coll. l.york.s. III. Abth., 4 I?d., 1 Th. Berlin. 1800. 

*2 Cf. the introductions of the Phdnomenologie des Geistes, of the lectures on 
the Philosophy of History, and those on the History of Philosophy. Ges. Werkc, 
Bd. II. pp. IX. pp. lift.; XIII. pj}. 11-104. In Hegel’s works the Ge.«'hiV7/Ic 
der Philosophie, edited /rom liis lectures by Michelet, occupies Vols. XIII.->iV. 
Berlin, 1800-06. [f.ecturcs on tje History of Philosophy, by 6. AV. Hegel. 
Irans.'- by E. S. Haldane in 0 vols. VoL’l. Loud. 1802. J On his standpoint 
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history of philosophy can set foith neither a motley oollootion of opinions cf 
various learned gentleman “dc ommhm tebus ft de qmbxisdam aliis," iioi a 
constantly widening and pertccting elaboration ot the SiHne subjecmiattei, hut 
rather only the limited piocess in which the “ tategoiiis” of leason have suc- 
cessively attained distinct consciousness and leached the toim of coiictptions 

lliis valuable insight was, howcvei, obscured and iiijuied in tin cast of Hegel 
by an additional asumption, since he was convinced that the chioiiological ordei 
in which the above “categoiies” have piesented tliemselvis in the historical 
systems of philosophy must necessarily conespond with the logical and syste- 
matic order in winch these same categories should appeal as “cltinciits of 
truth” in the logical constiiictioii of the final system ot philosophy (i c m 
Hegel’s view, his own) I he fundamental thought, right in itself, thus led to 
the mistake of a construction of the history of pliilosopny uiidei tin contiol of a 
philosophical system, and so to a frequent violation of histoiical fact This 
eiroi, which the development of a scientific histoiy of philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century has set aside in favoui of historical accuiacy and exactness, aiose 
from the wrong idea (thoiudi in idea m logical consistence with the pimciples ot 
Hegel’s philosophy) that the histoiical piogrcss ot philosophical thought is due 
solely, or at least essenti ilW, to an ideal necessity with which one “ category ” 
pushes forw ard aiiothei in tin dialectical movement In ti nth, the picture of 
the historical movement f t p’lil isophv is qmte a dilfeient one It depenas not 
solely upon the thinking of “humanity ” oi even of the “ If cltgeist," but yust 
as truly upon the reflections, the nitd, of mind and heait, the presaging thought 
and sudden flashes of insight, ot yihilosophismg individuals 

3. The history of philosophy, considered as such a sum-total, in 
which the fundamental conceptions of man’s views of the woild and 
]udgineiits of life have been embodied, is the pioduct of a gieat 
variety of single movementb of thought And as the actual motives 
of these movements, vanous factois aie to be distinguished, both in 
the setting of the piobleins and in the attempts at then logical 
solution. 

The logical, piacpiuitic failor is no doubt sufficiently impoitant 
Foi the problems ot philosophy aie in the mam given, and tins is 
shown by the tact that they aie consUuUy recuiiing in the histor- 
ical movement of thought as tlie “piimeval enigma of existence,’* 
and aie evei anew demanding impel lously the solution which has 
nevei completely succeeded They aie given, howevei, by the 
iniidequacy and inteinal contradictions of the mateiial which con- 
sciousness piesents loi philosophical consideiatioii * But ]ust for 


stand G. O Maibacli, Lehibnch del Gesehuhte Philoiuphie (2 Abtli Leips 
IHiaffl L Heiiiiaiin, (rC»c/iit/d<, dn Phaoiophie in pniymatiiChei Bihandlunij 
(Leips 1807), and in put caKo tht suivty ot tlu entiie liistoiy of philosopliv 
winch J Brmisslias published as the fiist(onh) volume of a GeuhiMe da 
Pl/tlo'.ophie s,U hant (Hi.sl.u 184J) In bisiice tins line is iipie^ntoa by \ 
Cousin, fn/iodii tinnilVITidoai <li la Philowphie (1 .u is, 1828 , itlied Ifai-) , 
Histone Gmiiale de la Pkiloiophie (12tli ed , I’a’is, 1881) 

1 Moie pictisilv, tins in idequity, wlncb cannot lieie be more exacilv devel- 
oped and wliiLli can be fiillv brought out only in a system of epistemology, 
consists in the cnciimstaiKe tint that which is given in evpeiieiiee never meet’ 
completely the comiptionil demands wlacli, in cl iboi atiiig the sirae according 
to'the inner natiiic ot tlu reason, wo set up, at first naivUy and immediately, 
and later with leflective < oiisciousiiiss Ties aiUinomism (oi failuie IjP 
the laws of thought) can be escaped by oidinary hfe, or eyen by exponential 
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this reason this material contains the real presuppositions and the 
logical constraining forces for all rational reflection upon it, and 
because from the nature of the case these are always asserting 
themselves anew in the same way, it follows that not only the chief 
problems in the history of philosophy, but also the chief lines along 
which a solution is attempted, are repeated. Just this constancy 
in all change, which, regarded from without, makes the impression 
that philosophy is striving fruitlessly in ever-repeated circles for 
a goal that is never attained, proves only this, — that the problems 
of philosophy are tasks which the human mind cannot escape.* 
And so we understand how the same logical necessity in repeated 
instances causes one doctrine to give birth to another. Hence prog- 
ress in the history of philosophy is, during certain periods, to be 
understood entirely pragmatically, i.e. through the internal necessity 
of the thoughts and through the “ logic of things.” 

The mistake of Hegel’s mentioned above, consists, then, only in his wishing to 
make of a factor which is effective within certain limits, the only, or at least 
the principal, factor. It would be the opposite error to deny absolutely the 
"reason in history,’’ and to see in the successive doctrines of philosophy only 
confused chanoe-thouglits of Individuals. It is rather true that the total content 
of the history of philosophy can be explained only through the fact that the 
necessities existing in the nature of thin^ assert themselves over and over in 
the thinking of individuals, however accidental the special conditions of this 
latter may be. On these relations re.st the attempts made to clsissify all philo- 
sophical doctrines under certain types, and to establish a sort of rhythmical 
repetition in tiieir historical development. On this basis V. Cousin 2 brought 
forward his theory of the four systems, Ideaiism, Sensualism, Scepticism, Jlys- 
ticisin ; so too August Comte “ his of the three stages, the theological, the meta- 
physical. and the positive. An interesting and in many ways instructive 
grouping of philosophical doctrines about the particular main problems is 
afforded by A. Reiiouvier in his Esqnisxe d’nne Classijication Syatematique 
des Doctrines Philosophiques (2 vols., Paris, 1885 f.). A school-book which 
arranges the philosophicai doctrines axmording to problems and schools has been 
issued by Paul Janet and 85ailles ; Histoire de la Philosophic : les problemes et 
to ecoles (Paris, 1887). 

4. But the pragmatic thread very often breaks off in the history 
of philosophy. The historical order in particular, in which prob- 
lems have presented themselves, shows almost a complete absence 


science, by working with auxiliary conceptions, which indeed remain problem- 
atical in themselves, but which, within certain bounds, suffice for an elaboration 
of the material of e.xperience that meets our practical needs. But it is just in 
these auxiliary conceptions that the problems of philosophy inhere. 

In this way the results of Kant’s investigations on “Tlie Antinomy of Pure 
Reason ’’ ( Critique of Pure Beason, Transcendental Dialectic, second sec.) mludit 
be historically and systematically extended ; cf. W. Windelband, Geschichte der 
netirren Philosophie, II. 95 f. 

^ Cf. Note 12, p. 10. . 

« A. Comte, Cours d%Philosophie Positive I. 9, with which Vols. V. and VI. 
axe to ^ compared as the carrying out of the scheme. Similar thoughts are 
also found m D’Alembert’s Discours Preliminaire in the Encyclopedie. 
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of such, an immanent logical necessity. Here, on the contrary, 
another factor asserts itself which may best be designated as the 
fuxtor contributed by the history of civilisation. For philosophy 
receives both its problems and the materials for their solution from 
the ideas of the general consciousness of the time, and from the 
needs of society. The great conquests and the newly emerging 
questions of the special sciences, the movements of the religious 
consciousness, the intuitions of art, the revolutions in social and 
political life, — all these give philosophy new impulses at irregular 
intervals, and condition the directions of the interest which forces, 
now these, now those, problems into the foreground, and crowds 
others for the time being aside ; and no less do they condition also 
the changes which questions and answers experience in course of 
time. Where this dependence shows itself with especial clearness, 
we have under certain circumstances a philosophical system appear- 
ing, that represents exactly the knowledge which a definite age has 
of itself ; or we may have the oppositions in the general culture of 
the age finding their expres.sion in the strife of philosophical sys- 
tems. And so besides the constant dependence upon the essential 
character of the subject-matter — the pragmatic factor — there pre- 
vails also a necessity growing out of the history of civilisation, or 
current state of culture, which warrants a historical right of exist- 
ence to structures of thought in themselves untenable. 

This relation also was first brought to notice in a greater degree than before 
by Hegel, although the “relative truth” which he ascribes to the particular 
systems has with him at the ssinie time a systematic meaning, owing to his 
dialectical fundamental thoucht. On the other hand, the element due to the 
history of civilisation has been beat formulated among his successors by Kuno 
Fischer.^ who has also availed himself of it in most brilliant manner in his expo- 
sition of the subject. He regards philosophy in its historical unfolding as the 
progressive self-knowledge of the human mind, and makes its development 
appear as constantly conditioned by the development of the object w'hicli in it 
is attaining self-knowledge. Although this applies to a number of the most 
important systems, it is yet but one of the factors involved. 

Tlie influences from the history of civilisation which condition the statement 
and solution of philosophic problems, afford an explanation in most cases of an 
extremely interesting phenomenon which is of great importance for understand- 
ing the historical development; viz. the rumplication or iiUmcetiring of prob- 
lems. For when interest is directed chiefly on certain lines ot thought, it is 
inevitable, according to psychological laws, that associations will be formed 
between different bodies of thought, — associations which are not based on the 
subject-matter, — and so, that questions which in themselves have nothing to do 
witheeach other become blended and made to depend upon each other in their 
solution. An extremely important and very often recurring example of this is 
the intermingling of ethical and lesthetic interests in the treatment of theoretical 
problems. The well-known fact of daily life that men’s views are determined 
by their wishes, hopes, fears, and inclinations, that their theoretical are condi- 


i*Kuno Fischer, Gesehichte der nemren Philosophie, i. 1, Elnleitung I.-V, 
{trans. by J. P. Gordy, Descartes and his Schifol, N.Y. 1887]. 
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tioned by their ethical and mathelic judgments ( Urtheile dtirch ihre Benrthei- 
lungen), — this fact is repeated on a larger scale in their views of the universe, 
and has even been able to rise so high in iihilobopliy that what had been pre- 
viously Involuntarily practised, was proclaimed (by Kant) au episteinological 
postulate. 

5. ireaaiwliile the historical process we are tracing owes all its 
variety and multiplicity of forms to the circumstance that the de- 
velopment of ideas and the formulation of general beliefs into 
abstract conceptions are accomplished only through the tliinking 
of individual personalities, w'ho, though rooted ever so deeply with 
their thouglit in the logical connection and prevalent ideas of a 
historical period, always add a particular element by their own 
individuality and conduct of life. This individual factor in the 
development of the history of philosophy deserves so great atten- 
tion for the reason that those who have borne the leading part in 
the movement have shown themselves to be marked, independent 
personalities, whose jmculiar nature has been a determining in- 
fluence, not merely for the selection and combination of problems, 
but also for working out the conceptions to furnish solutions, both 
in their own doctrines and in tlioseof their successors. That history 
is the kingdom of individualities, of details which are not to be 
repeated and which Imve value in themselves, is shown also in the 
Jiistory of philosophy ; here, too, great personalities have exercised 
far-reaching and not exclusively beneficial influences. 

It is clear that the above-mentioned complication of problems is brought 
about by the subjective i-elatioiis in which individual philosophers stand, in a 
much greater degree than by the occasions presented in the general conscioas- 
ness of a time, of a people, etc. There is no pliilosopbical system that is free 
from this influence of tlie personality of its founder. Hence all pbilosophical 
systems are creations of individuality, presenting in this respect a certain re- 
semblance with works of art, and a.s such are to be understood from the point of 
view of the personality of tlieir founder. The elements of every philosopher’s 
Weltnnschmung grow out of the problems of reality which are ever the same, 
and out of the reason as it is directed to their solution, but besides this out of 
the views and ideals of his people and his time ; the form and arrangement, 
however, the connection and valuation which they find in the system, are condi- 
tioned by his birth and education, his activity and lot in life, his character and 
his experience. Here, accordingly, the universality which belongs to the other 
two factors is often wanting. In tlie case of these purely individual creations, 
.Esthetic charm must take the place of the worth of abiding knowledge, and the 
impressiveness of many phenomena of the history of philosophy rests, in fact, 
only upon the magic of their “poetry of idejis” (Begriffsdirhtung). 

In addition, then, to tlie complication of problems and to the ideas determined 
by fancy and feeling, which are already enough to leail the general consclons- 
ness astray, there are in the case of individuals similar, hut purely personal, 
processes to lend to tiie fonnation and solution of problems still more the char- 
acter of artiflciality. We cannot fail to recognise that philosophers have of'i-n 
gone about .struggling with qne.stiojis which have no basis in reality, so tli.at all 
thought expended upon them was in vain, and that, on the other hand, even in 
connection with the solution of real»problems, unfortunate attempts in the a 
priori construction of feonceptions liave slipped in, which have been biudrafl'ces 
rathe' than helps toward the issutt of the matter. 
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The ■wonderful feature in the history of philosophy remains just this, that 
out of such a multitude of individual and general complications there has yet 
heen on the whole laid down that outline of universally valid conceptions for 
viewing the world and judging life, which presents the scientihc significance of 
this development. 


6. Investigation in the history of philosophy has accordingly the 
Jolloioing tasks to accomiiUsh : (1) To establish with precision what 
may be deritred from the a'vailable sources as to the circumstances 
in life, the mental development, and the doctrines of individual 
philosophers ; (2) from these facts to reconstruct the genetic pro- 
cess in such a tvay that in the case of every philosopher we may 
understand how his doctrines depend in part upon those of his 
predecessors, in part upon the general ideas of his time, and in part 
upon his own nature and the course of his education; (3) from 
the consideration of the whole to estimate what value for the total 
result of the history of pliilosophy belongs to the theories thus 
established and explained as regards their origin. 

With reference to the first two points, the history of philosophy 
is a philologico-historical, with reference to the third element it is a 
critico-philosophical science. 

(a) To establish its facts the history of philosophy must proceed to a careful 
and coiuprehensive examination of the sources. These sources, however, vary 
greatly at different times in their triuisparenoy and fulness. 

The main sources for investigation in Uie history of philosophy are of course 
the works of the philosophers themselves. For the modern period we stand 
here upon a relatively safe footing. Since the discovery of the art of printing, 
literary tradition has become so well established and clear that it offers in gen- 
eral no difficulties of any kind. The writings wliicli philosophers have pnb- 
lislied since the Kenaissance are throughout acce.ssible for the researcli of 
to-day. The cases in which question.^ of genuineness, of the time of origina- 
tion, etc., give rise to controversies are extremely seldom ; a philological criti- 
cism has here but a narrow field for activity, and wliere it can enter (as is tUr 
case in part in reference to tlie different editions of Kant’s works), it concerns 
solely subordinate, and in the last instance indifferent, points. Here, too, we arc 
tolerably sure of the completeness of the material ; that anything of 'weigiit is 
lost, or still to be expected from later publication, is scarcely to be a.s.sunied ; if 
the sharpened philological attentiveness of the last decades lias bronght us new 
material for Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Maine de Biran, the philosopliicM outcome 
has been only vanishing in comparison with the value of wliat was already 
known. At most it has concerned the question of supplementing our know 1- 
edge, and tliis must continue to be its province. Tile importance of occasional 
expre.ssions in letters has been specially felt here, for tliese are adapted to '■liLd 
more light on tlie individual factor in the historical development of pliilosophv , 

With the sources of tlie Mediceval Philosophy the case stands less favourably. 
These liave in part (a small part, to be sure) still only a manuscript existence. 
V. ‘Cotisia and his scliool have rendered valuable service in puhlisliing tlie 
texts, and in general we may be convinced tliat for thus period abso we possi .ss 
material, which has indeed gaps, but is on the whole adequate for our puiiin.se. 
On tlie oilier hand, our knowledge of the Arabian and .fewish pliilosopliy of tlie 
Middle Ages, and so of the influence of those systems on the course of Western 
Tliouglir, is still very problematical in details ; and tliis is perhaps the gap most 
sorely felt in our investigation of tlie soniwes for the history of pliilosophy. 

*inch worse still is tlie situation as regards the direct sources for Anrirnt 
Philosophy. Oi the original works, we have preserved, to be sure, tbg most 
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imp irtant the fundimeiitil pnition of the works of Plato and Aristotle, though 
even these are often doubtful m form Besides these we have cnly the wiitm£;s 
ot latir lime, such as those of Cittio, Sineca I’lutirch the Church hathcis 
and the Nco-Platouists By fai the greater part of the philosophical wiitiUcS 
ot antiquity is lost In their steid we must content omselves with the frag- 
ments which the accident of an incident il mention m the writings of extint 
authors has kept foi us, here too often m a questionahle form * 

If, nevertheless success has been attained in gaming a view ot the develop 
nieiit ot the ancient philosophy, clearei than that of the mediaeval piesentmg a 
picture whtse occura y extends even to details and is scientifacallj assuied this 
IS due not only to he uiiiemitting poms of philologists and philosoplieis in 
working through then mateiial, but also to the cirenmstance tint beside the 
lemains of the origin il works of the philosophers there art piesened also, as 
terondani sources lein tins of histoiical recoids made in antiquitj The best, 
indeed of these also is lost namely, the historical woiks which aiose fiom the 
learned collection in idc by tin Pciipatetic and Stoic schools at the end of the 
fourth and in the third ceiituij h t Ihcse works passed later through many 
hands before they wtie presen ed for us m the extant compilations pitpired in 
tut Boman period, as m the Plactla Philosophoruni - going bj the name ot 
I’lutaich, in the writings of Sextus 1 mpiiicus," m the Deipnosophf.tce ot Athe 
n,cus,* in the treatise of Diogenes I aertias irepi Piuv Soygariiie koI airo&ey/caruv 
Twv iv ipCKotTo^lq, evdoK /iijiravTcjv in the collections of the Chuich h itlieis, and 
III the notes of the Commentators of the latest period, such as Alexander Aphro 
disias Ihemistms and Simplicius II Diels lus given an excellent and thoi 
( i^h treatment ot these secondaiy somces of ancient philosophy, Doxogtaplu 
(r r 1 (Mcilin, 18"0) 

M h(ie the condition of the soniccs is sc doubtful as is the case ovei tiie 
u lir held of ancient plulosopliv, (iitical asceitaniiueiit of the tuts must ^o 
hand in hand with examination of the pragmatic and genetic connection 1 or 
where the transmission ot the mateml is itself doubtful we can reach a dicisioi 
onlv by taking a view ot the connection that shall aecoid with reason and 

1 stchological cxpuKiice In th sc cases it becomes the task of the hi»iii> cl 
ptiiiosoplij os of all history atter establishing a base of opeiatioiis in that win h 
Is isaiued by the souices, to piocecd to ascertain its position in tlicsc legions 
all'll winch tradition till la itself no longei directly and suicly m touch The 
historical study of pliilosiphy m the nineteenth centurv may boast that it has 
f ulhlled this task, to wliieh it w as stimulated by Schleiermaeher, by the labours 
of H Hitter, — whose (resc/iuhCc det Philosophic (12 vols , Hambuig, 1820-o5) is 
now, to be sure, antiquated — Brandis and Zellei for the ancient philosophj , 
and of J D Eidmaim and Kuiio iischer for the modern Among the many 
complete expositions of the histoiy of philosophy by far the most tiustwoit'iy 
in these respects IS J j Erdmann's ffnendnss der (rc^thichte der Fhilosophtt, 

2 vols (3d ed ), Berlin 1878 , [Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, trails ed by 

& lloogh. Loud and N Y 1800] 

An excellent bibliography ot the enti’« history of philosophy, assembling the 
literature in exhaustive completeness and good arrangement, is to be found in 
Leberweg’s Orundriss der Creschichte der Philosophic, 4 vols , 8th ed , ed by 
M Ileinae (Berlin, 1804-98) [Ueberweg’s i/ of Philosophy, ti iiis from 

the 4th ed by & S Moiris Y 1871), contains additions, but oi couisc dots not 


t Ihe collections of fiagmeiils of paiticular authois aie meiitinned undei the 
notices of the individuil philosopheis It would be dcsiiablc it they weie all as 
excellent as Usener’s Ayntaica Ot the fiagraeuts ot the I’re Socratics W F 
A Mullach has published a careful collection, which howevei, is no longer 
adequate m the piesciit condition of leseaicli (Jiarpnenla Philosophoruni, 
&i(ecoi am) 

^ Pint Moralia ed Dubnei Pans, 1841 , Diels, Dox pp 272 ft , [Plutarch’s 
HoraU, Miscellanies, and Essaus ed by (ioodwin, Boston, 1870 , tians also in 
the Bohn 1 ib ] 

® Ed Bekker, Berlin 1847. 

* G Kaibel, I eips 1&88 90 
6 Ed Cobet, Pans, JSeO t 
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give the hibliography of recent works.] Under the general literature may also 
be mentioned, R. Euckcu, Die Lehensansehauungen Her grossen Denker (Leips. 
1890). 

(&) Explanation of facts in the history of philosophy is either pragmatic (logi- 
cal), or based on the history of civilisation, or psychological. coiTespondiiig to ths 
three factors which we have set forth above as determining the movement oJ 
thought. Which of these three modes of explanation is to be applied in individ, 
ual cases depends solely upon the state of the facts with regard to the trans- 
mission of material. It is then incorrect to make either one the sole principle 
of treatment. Tlie pr.iginatic method of exxrlanation is dominant with those 
who see in the entire history of philosophy the preparation for a definite sy.stem 
of philosophy ; so with llegel and his disciples (see above, p. 10 f.); so from a 
Herbartian standpoint with Clir. A. Thilo, Kurze prngmati>.che Geschichte der 
miosophie (i pts. ; Coethen, 1876-80). Knno Fischer and W. Windelband 
have emphasised in their inteipretatlon of modem philosophy, the importance 
of considering the history of civilisation and the problems of the individual 
sciences. 

The purely hinnraphiral treatment which deals only with successive person- 
alities is quite inadeiiuate as a scientific exposition of the history of philosophy. 
This mode of treatment is represented in recent time by the treatise of G. II. 
Lewes, The History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Day (2 vols., 
Land. 1871), a book destitute of all historical apprehension, and at the same 
time a party comimsition in the spirit of tlie Fositivi.sm of Comte. The works 
of the French historians (Ilamiron, Ferraz) are inclined to fake this form of 
a separate essay-like treatment of individual philosophers, not losing from sight, 
however, the course of development of the whole, t 

(c) The most difficult task is to e.stablish tlie principles according to which the 
critical philosophical e.stimate of the individual doctrines must be made up. 
The history of philosophy, like all history, is a critical science ; its duty is not 
only to record and explain, but also to estimate what is to count as progress 
and fruit in the historical movement, when we have succeeded in knowing and 
understanding this. There is no history without this critical point of view, and 
the evidence of a historian’s maturity is that he is clearly conscious of this point 
of view of criticism ; for where this is not the case he proceeds in the selection 
of his material and in his characterisation of details only instinctively and 
without a clear standard.* 

It is understood, of course, Uiat the standard of critical judgment must not be 
a private theory of the historian, nor even his philosophic conviction ; at least 
the employment of such a standard deprives the criticism exercised in accord- 
ance with it of the value of scientific tmiversality. He who is given to the 
belief that he po.s.sesses the sole pliilosophical truth, or who comes to this field 
imbued with the customs of the special sciences in which, no doubt, a sure result 
makes it a very simple * matter to estimate the attempts which have led to it, — 
such a one may well be tempted to stretch all fonns that pass before him upon 
the Proernstes-bed of his system ; but he who contemplates the work of thought 
in history, with an open historical vision, will be restrained by a respectful 
reverence from reprimanding the heroes of philosophy for their ignorance of the 
wisdom of an epigone.^ 


* A. Weber, llislory of I'liihisophii. is to be recommended as a good text-book 
(5th French ed., Paris, 1891). [Eiig. tr. by Thilly, N.Y. 1896.] 

* This applies in every domain of history, in the history of politics and of 
literature, as well as in that of piillosophy 

“ 'As an example of this it mav be miticed that tbe deserving author of an 
excellent History of the Principles of MerhaHtts^ I.d. Diiliring, has de\eioped 
in his Kritische Cresrhichfe der PhUosophie (2d ed., Herlin, 1878) all the caprice 
of a one-sided judgment. The like is true ot the cunfessional critici.sin passed 
by A. Stockl, Le/n-fiitc/j der Geschichte der PhUosophie (2 vols., 3d ed., llainz, 

IQQQ'N 

* It is impossible to prote.st enough agdinst the youthftU conceit with which 
it was for a time the fashion in Germany to look downVith ridicule or insult 
from the “ achievements of the present” upon the great men of Greek and Ger- 
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In contrast with this evteinal method of pronouncing sentence, the scientific 
histort ot philosophy must place itseit upon the stindpoint of immanent ci Ui- 
cism, the principles ot which aie two foimal loyual consistcniy and intellectual 
fi uitlulness 

L\erY philosopher glows into a certain set of ideas, and to these his thinking 
remains hound, and is subjected in its development to psychological necessity 
Ciitii al investigition has to settle how far it has been possible for him to bring 
tiie diffnent elements of his thinking into agreement with each otliei Ihe 
contradii tioii is almost never actutlly present in so diiect a foim that the siiiie 
tl mg IS expr< sslj maintained and also denied, but always in such a waj that 
vaiious positions are put forwaid which, only by viitue of their logical conse 
quenccs, leul to diieet contiadietion and leally irreconcilable results Ihe dis 
cjvtivof these discrepancies is foiuial ciiticism , it fieqiiently coincides with 
pragmatic expl mation, foi this foimal criticism has been performed in histoiy 
Itself 0} the successors of the philosopher in question, and has thus determined 
for them then problems 

1 et this point of view alone is not sufficient As purely foimal it applies 
without exception to all attested views of a philosopher, but it gives no ciiteiioii 
foi deeision on the question, iii what the philosophical significance of a doetime 
reilU consists For it is otten the cose that philosophy has done its woik just 
in coiieeptions which must by no means be regarded as in themselves peifect 
or tiee horn contradiction , while a multitude of individual convictions, which 
theie IS no occasion to oppose, must leinoin unnotieed in a corner, so far as our 
historical survey is coneeined In the history of philosophy great errors are 
weightier than small truths 

1 or before all else the decisive question is what has yielded a contiibiition to 
the development of man’s conception of the universe and estimate ot life ’ In 
the history of philosophy those stiuctiires of thought are the objects ot study 
which have ma.ntained themselves permanent and living as foims of apprthen- 
sion and norms ot judgment, and in which the abiding inner structure of the 
human mind has thus come to clear recognition 

this IS then the standard, accoidiug to which alone we can decide also which 
among the doctrines of the philosophers — concerning, as they often do, so 
many vaiious things — are to be legaided as properly philosophical, and which, 
on the other hand, aie to be excluded from the history of philosophy Investi 
gation of the sources has of course the duty of gathering carefully and com 
pletely all the doctiines of philosophers, and so of affording all the mateiial foi 
explviiiing their genesis, whether from their logical content, oi from the hictoiy 
of civilisition, or from psychological grounds , but the puipose of this laboiious 
work IS yet only this, that the philosophically mdifferent may be ultimitcly 
■ecognised as such, and the ballast then thrown overboard 

It IS especially true that this point of view must essentially determine selec 
tiou and presentation of material m a text-book, which is not to give the mvcsti- 
gition Itself, but to gather up its results. 

§ 3 Division of FMlosopliy and of its History 

It cannot be our puipose heie to piopose a systematic division of 
philosophy, for this couid in no case possess univeisal validity his- 
toiically. The diffeiences which pievail in the couise of the histoii- 
cdl development, in determining the conception, the task, and the 
subject-matter of philosophy, involve so necessaiily and obviously a 
change also in the divisions, that this needs no especial illustiation. 
The oldest philosophy knew no division at all. In latei antiquity 


man philosophy, this was mainly the haughtiness of an ignorance which had 
no suspicion that it v/Ss ultimately living only by the tlioughts of tliose whom it 
was abusing and despising ■■ 
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a division of philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics was cur- 
rent. In the Middle Ages, and still more in modern times, the 
first two of these subjects were often comprised under the title, 
theoretical philosophy, and set over against practical philosophy. 
Since Xant a new threefold division into logical, ethical, and 
Eesthetical philosophy is beginning to make its way, yet these 
various divisions are too much dependent upon the actual course 
of philosophy itself to make it worth our while to recount them 
here in detail. 

On the other hand, it does commend itself to preface the historical 
exposition with at least a brief survey of the entire circuit of those 
problems which liave always formed the subject of philosophy, how- 
ever varied the extent to which they have been studied or the value 
that has been attached to them, — a survey, therefore, for which no 
claim is made to validity from a systematic point of view, but which 
is determined only by the purpose of preliminary orientation. 

1. Theoretical problems. Such we call those which refer, in part to 
our knowledge of the actual world, in part to an investigation of the 
knowing process itself. In dealing with the former class, however, 
the general questions which concern the actual taken as a whole are 
distinguished from those which deal with single provinces of the 
actual. The former, viz. the highest principles for explaining the 
universe, and the general view of the universe based on these prin- 
ciples, form the problem of metaphysics, called by Aristotle first, i.e. 
fundamental, science, and designated by the name now usual, only on 
account of the position which it had in the ancient collection of the 
Aristotelian works — “ after physics.” On account of his monothe- 
istic view of the world, Aristotle also called this branch of knowl- 
edge theology. Later writers have also treated rational or natural 
theology as a branch of metaphysics. 

The special provinces of the actual are Xature and History. In 
the former, external and internal nature are to be distinguished. 
The problems presented to knowledge by external nature are called 
cosmological, or, specially, problems of natural j)hilosophy, or perhaps 
physical. The investigation of internal nature, i.e. of consciousness 
and its states and activities, is the business of psychology. The phil- 
osophical consideration of history remains within the borders of 
theoretical philosophy only if it be limited to the investigation of 
the laws that prevail in the historical life of peoples ; since, how- 
ever, history is the realm of man’s purposeful actions, the questions 
of Jhe philosophy of history, so far aa this deals with the end of the 
movement of history viewed as a whol^, and with the fulfilment of 
this end, fall under the head of practical problems. 
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Investigation directed upon knowledge itself is called logic (in 
the general sense of the word), and also sometimes noetic. If we 
are occupied with the question how knowledge actually arises, this 
psycho-genetic consideration falls in the province of psychology. If, 
on the other hand, we set up norms or standards according to which 
our ideas are estimated as regards their worth for truth, we call 
these logical laws, and designate investigation directed upon them 
as logic in the narrower sense. The apj)lication of these laws gives 
rise to methodology, which develops the prescriptions for a systematic 
ordering of scientific activity with reference to the various ends of 
knowledge. The problems, finally, which arise from the questions 
concerning the range and limit of man’s knowing iiiciilty and its 
relation to the reality to be known, form the subject-matter of 
epistemology or theory of knowledge. 

H. Siefieck, Geschiehte der Psyrhotogte,Y6l.T..,Ya two parts (Gotha. ’880-84), 
incomplete, extending into the .scholastic period. 

K. Prantl, Geachichte der Loyik im Abendlande, 4 vols. (Leips. 18o.')-7()), 
brousht down only to the Kenaissanee. 

Pr. Harms, Die Philoaophie in Hirer Geschiehte. I. “Psychologic”; 11. 
“Logik" (Berlin, 1877 and 1881). 

[U. Adamson, The History of Psychology (in prep.).] 

2. Practical problems are, in general, those which grow out of the 
investigation of man’s activity, so far as it is determined by ends. 
Here, too, a psycho-genetic treatment is possible, which falls under 
psychology. That discipline, on the other hand, which considers 
man’s action from the point of view of the ethical norm or stand- 
ard, is ethics or moral philosophy. By morals {Moral) in the narrower 
sense is usually understood the proposal and grounding of ethical 
precepts. Since, however, all ethical action has reference to the 
community, there are attached to morals or ethics, in the narrower 
sense, the philosophy of society (for which the unfortunate name 
sociology seems likely to become permanent), and the philosophy of 
law or right. Further, in so far as the ideal of human society con- 
stitutes the ultimate meaning of history, the philosophy of history 
appears also in this connection, as already mentioned. 

To practical problems, in the broadest sense of the word, belong 
also those which relate to art and religion. To designate philosoph- 
ical investigation of the nature of the beautiful and of art, the name 
aesthetics has been introduced since the end of last century. If phi- 
losophy takes the religious life for its object, not in the sense of 
itself intending to give a science of the nature of the deity, but in 
the sense of an invesliigation ■^ith regard to man’s religious behaviour, 
we call this diseipline philosophy of religion. 
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Fr. Sclileiermacher, GriintlUnien einer Kritik der hislierUjen Sittanlekre (col- 
lected works, III., Vol. I., Hertin, 1834). L. v. Hcnnuis, Die Frincipien der 
Sthik in historisrher Kntwicklnny (^Uprlin, 182;")). I'r. v. Kauiiier, Die ge~ 
schichtliche Entmrklmg der Deyriffe von Ftaat, liecht, und FolUik (Lcips., 3d 
ed., 1861). E. Eeuerlein, Die phitos. Sittenlehre in ihren yesehielui ichen Hanpt- 
formen (2 vols., TUbhigen, 18.17-59). P. Janet, Uistuire de la philosophie 
morale et poUtiyve (Paris, 1858). W. IVhewell. History of Moral iScience 
(Edinburg, 186.3). H. Sidgwiek, The Methods of Ethics, 4tli ed. (I,oiid. and 
jr.Y. 1890). [Outlines of the History of Ethics, by same autlior (Lond. and 

N. Y., 3d ed., 1892). J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (2d ed., Oxford 
and N.Y. 1886).] Tli. Ziegler, Geschichte der Ethik, 2 vols. (tlie tliird not j'et 
appeared; Straesburg, 1881-86). K. Kdstlm, Geschichte der Ethik (only the 
beginning, 1 vol., 'rUbingon, 1887). [J. Bonar, Fhilosophy and Economics in 
their Historical Belations (Lond. and N.Y. 1893). D. O. Kitchie, The History 
of Folitical Philosophy (in prep.).] 

11. Zimmerinann, Geschichte der Aesthetik (Vienna, 1858). 31. .Scliaslcr. 

Kntische Geschichte der Aesthetik (Berlin, 1871). [B. Bosanquet, The History 
of Esthetics (Lond. and N.Y. 1892). W. Knight, The Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful (an outline of the history, Edin. and N.Y. 1891). Gayley and Scott, -4 
Guide to the Literature of Esthetics, Univ. of California, and Introd. to the 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism (Boat. 1899) have bibliographies.] 

J. Berger, Geschichte der JieUyionsphilosophie (Berlin, 1800). [Piirijer, 
History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion (Vol. I., Edin. and N.Y. 1887) 

O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion, trans. by Menzies (Lond. 1887). 3Iar- 
tineau, A Study of Religion (2 vols., 1888), and Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890). J. Caird, Introd. to the Philos, of Religion (1880). E. Caird, Evolu- 
tion of Religion (2 vols., Lond. and N.Y. 1893).] 

The division of the history of philosophy is usually connected witli 
that current for political history, so as to distinguish three great 
periods, — Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Philosophy. Yet the 
sections made in this way are not so favourable for the history of 
philosophy as they perhaps are for political history. Other points 
of division must be made, equally important as regards the nature 
of the development ; and, on the other hand, the transition between 
the Middle Ages and modern times demands a shifting of the point 
of division on either side. 

In consequence of this, the entire histoiy of philosophy will here 
be treated according to the following plan of division, in a manner 
to be more exactly illustrated and justified in detail by the exposi 
tion itself : — 

j(l) The Philosophy of the Greeks: from the beginnings of 
scientific thought to the death of Aristotle, — from about 600 to 
322 B.c. 

(2) , Hellenistic-Roman Philosophy: from the death of Aristotle 
to the passing away of Neo-Platonism, — from 322 b.c. to about 
600 A.D. 

(3) Medioival Philosophy : from Augustine to Nicolaus Cusanus, 
— from the fifth to the fifteenth centi^ry. 

The Philosophy of the Renaissance : from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century. * 
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^(5) ZVte Philosophy of the Enlightenment: from Locke to the 
death of Lessing, — 1(589-1781. 

j (&) The German Philosophy: from Kant to Hegel and Herbart, — 
1781-1820. 

(7) 27ie Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. 



PART I 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE GREEKS. 

Chr. A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechUeh-r'&inUchen Phttosofihie. 
3 pts. in 6 Toia. Beriin, 1833-60. 

Same author, Geschichte der Entwickelungen der griechischen Philosophic und 
ihrer ^achvoirkttngen im rbmischen Beiehe. 2 pts. Berlin, 1862-66. 

Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen. 3 pts. in 5 vols. 1st voi. in 5tli, 
2 vol. in 4th, 3-5 voia. in 3d ed. Leips. 1879-93. [Trans., with the excep- 
tion of the portion on the concluding religious period, as six works: Pre- 
Socratie Philosophy (2 vols.), Sorrates atid the Socratic Schools, Plato and 
the Older Academy, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (2 vols.). Stoics. 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, History of Eclecticism, chiefly by S. F. Alleyne and 
O. J. Ueichei. Lond. and N.Y., Longmans.] 

A. Sohwegler, Geschichte der griechischen Phtlosophie. Ed. by K. Kflstlin. 3d 
ed. Freiburg, 1882. 

L. Strilmpeli, Die Geschichte der griechischen Phtlosophie. 2 pts. Leips. 
1864-01. 

W, Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophic. 2d ed. Munich, 1894. 

[History of Ancient Philosophy, trans. by H. E. Cusliman. N.Y., 1899.J 
Ritter et Preiier, Historia philosophiee graico-romanot {Grcecae). In 8th ed. 
Edited by Wciluian. Gotha, 1898. An excellent collection of the most 
important sources. 

[A. W. Benn, The Greek Philost^hers. 2 vols. Lond., 1883. The Philoso- 
phy of Greece. Lond. 1898.} 

Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Vienna, 1897. [Trans, by L. Magnus. 
Greek Thinkers. Lond. and N.Y., 1990.] 

If by science we understand that independent and self-conscious 
work of intelligence which seeks knowledge methodically for its 
own sake, then it is among the Greeks, and the Greeks of the sixth 
century b.c., that we first find such a science, — aside from some 
tendencies among the peoples of the Orient, those of China and 
India' particularly, only recently disclosed. The great civilised 


1 Even if it be conceded that the beginnings of moral philosophy among the 
Chinese rise above moralising, and especiaiiy those of iogic in India above inci- 
dentiil reflections on the scientilio formation of conceptions, — on which we shall 
not •here pronounce, — these remain so remote from tlte course of European 
philosophy, which forms a complete unity in itself, that a text-book h^ no 
o'’casion to enter upon them. The literature is brought together in Ueber- 
weg, I. § 0. 


StB 
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peoples of earlier antiquity were not, indeed, wanting either in an 
abundance of information on single subjects, or in general views of 
the universe ; but as the former was gained in couneotion with prac- 
tical needs, and the latter grew out of mythical fancy, so they 
remained under the control, partly of daily need, partly of religions 
poetry ; and, as was natural in consequence of the peculiar restraint 
of the Oriental mind, they lacked, for their fruitful and independent 
development, the initiative activity of individuals. 

Among the Greeks, also, similar relations existed until, at the time 
mentioned, the mighty upward movement of the national life unfet- 
tered the mental powers of this most gifted of all peoples. Tor this 
result the democratic development of constitutions which in passion- 
ate party struggle tended to bring out independence of individual 
■opinions and judgments, and to develop the significance of person- 
ality, proved even more favourable than the refinement and spiritual- 
isation of life which increasing wealth of trade brought witli it 
The more the luxuriant development of individualism loosened the 
old bonds of the common consciousness, of faith, and of morals, and 
threatened the youthful civilisation of Greece with the danger of 
anarchy, the more pressing did individual men, prominent by their 
position in life, their insight, and their character, find the duty 
of recovering in their own reflection the measure that was becoming 
lost. This ethical reflection found its representatives in the lyric 
and gnomic poets, especially, however, in the so-called seven ivise meu.^ 
It could not fail to occur, also, that a similar movement, in whicli 
individual opinions asserted their independence, should trench upon 
the religious life already so varied, in which the opposition between 
the old mystery-cults and tlie aesthetic national mythology stimu- 
lated the formation of so many special types.* Already in the cos- 
mogonic poetry the poet had dared to portray the heaven of the 
myths according to his own individual fancy ; the age of the seven 
sages began to read its ethical ideals into the gods of the Homeric 
poetry, and in the ethico-religious reformation attempted by I’ythag- 
oras,* coming as it did in the outer form of a return to the old strict- 
ness of life, the new content which life had gained came all the more 
clearly to view. 


1 The “seven sages.” among whom Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon are 
usually named, while with regard to the rest tradition is not agreed, must not, 
with the exception of Thales, he regarded as representatives of science. Diog. 
Laert. I. 40 ; Plato, Prolog. 34S. 

^ Cf. E. llolule (P.Hijche, 2d ed., 1897) for the influence of religions ideas. 

* Phprenjftm of Syrus is to he regarded as the most important of these cos- 
mogonic poets ; he wrete in prose at the time of the first philosophies, hut his 
mode of thought is still mythical throughout, not scientific. Fragments of his 
writings collected hy Sturz (Leips. 1804). 
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From such conditions of fermentation the science of the Greeks 
to which they gave the name philosophy was bom. The independ- 
ent relieetion of individualsj aided by the fluctuations of religious 
fancy, extended itself from the questions of practical life to the 
knowledge of Nature, and there first won that freedom from exter- 
nal ends, that limitation of knowledge to itself, which constitutes 
the essence of science. 

All these processes, however, took place principally in the outly- 
ing parts of Greek civilisation, in the colonies, which were in advance 
of the so-called klother-country in mental as in material develop- 
ment. In Ionia, in Magna Graecia, in Thrace, stood the cradles of 
science. It was only after Athens in the Persian wars had assumed 
together with the political hegemony the mental as well, which she 
was to keep so much longer than the former, that Attic soil, conse- 
crated to all the muses, attracted science also. Its advent was at 
the time of the Sophists ; it found its completion In the doctrine 
and school of Aristotle. 

It was in connection with the disinterested consideration of 
Nature that reflection first rose to the scientific construction of 
conceptions. The result of this was that Greek science devoted all 
the freshness of youthful joy and knowledge primarily to the prob- 
lems of Nature, and in this work stamped out fundamental concep- 
tions, or Forms of thought, for apprehending the external world. In 
order to turn the look of philosophy inward and make human action 
the object of its study, there was first need, for one thing, of subse- 
quent reflection upon what had, and what had not, been accomplished 
by this study of Nature, and, for another thing, of the imperious 
demands made by public life on science now so far matured as to be 
a social factor. The effect of this change might for a time seem to 
be to check the pure zeal for research which had marked the begin- 
nings, but after positive results had been reached in the field of the 
knowledge of man’s inner nature this same zeal developed all the 
more vigorously, and led to the construction of those great systems 
with which purely Greek philosophy reached its consummation. 

The philosophy of the Greeks divides, therefore, into three periods : 
a cosmological, which extends from about 600 to about 460 b.c. ; an 
anthropological, which fills out about the second half of the fifth 
century b.c. (450-400) ; and a systematic, which contains the 
development of the three great systems of Greek science, those of 
Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle (400-322). 

Thg philosophy of the Greeks fonns the' most instructive part of the whole 
history of philosophy from a theoretical point of view, ifot only because the 
fundamental conceptions created in it have become the permanent foundations 
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for all further ilevelopment of thought, and promise to remain such, hut also 
because in it the fomiai presuppositions contained in the postuiates of the 
thinking Ileason itself, attained sharp formulation as set over against the inate- 
rial of knowledge, wliioh, especially at the beginning, was still relatively small 
in amount. In this the Greek philosophy has its typical value and its didactic 
importance. 

These advantages appettr already in the transparency and simplicity of the 
entire development, which enable us to see the inquiring mind at first turnecl 
outward, then thrown back upon itself, and from this point of view returning 
to a deeper apprehension of reality as a whole. 

There i.s, iherelore, scarcely any controversy with regard to this course of 
the general development of Greek philosophy, though different expositions have 
iocated the divisions between the periods at difierent points. Wliether Socrates 
IS made to begin a new period, or is placed together with the Sophists in the 
period of Greek Enlightenment, depends ultimately only on whether the result 
(negative or positive), or the object-matter of the philosophising, is regarded as 
of decisive importance. That, however, Democritus must in any case be sepa- 
rated from the “ Pre-Socratics ” and assigned to the great systematic period 
of Greek Philosophy, has been proved by the Author in his survey of the 
Ilistory of Ancient Philosophy, ch. V., and the objections which the innovation 
has encountered have not sufiiced to convince him of any mistake. 



CHAPTER 1. 


THE COSMOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

S. A. Byk, 2)£e vorsokratiaehe Philosophie der Grieehen in ihrei organiscken 

Gliederung. 2 I’arts. Leips. 1876-77. 

[J. Bumet, Parly Greek Philosophy. Lond. 1892.] 

The immediate background for the beginnings of Greek philoso- 
phy was formed by the cosmogonic poetry, which aimed to present 
in mythical garb the story of the prehistoric ages of the given 
world, and so, in the form of narratives of the origination of the 
universe, made use of prevailing ideas as to the constant mutations 
of things. The more freely individual views developed in this pro- 
cess, the more the time factor in the myth retreated in liivour of tlie 
emphasising of these abiding relations; and the question finally 
emerged : “ What is then the original ground of tilings, which out- 
lasts all temporal change, and how does it change itself into these 
particular things, or change these things back into itself?” 

The solution of this question was first attempted in the sixth 
century by the Milesian School of natural philosophy, of which 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes arc known to us as the 
three chief representatives. Information of many kinds, which had 
long been publicly accumulating in the practical experience of the 
sea-faring lonians, stood at their disposal, as well as many true 
observations, often of an acute sort. They kept in touch, also, no 
doubt, with the experience of the Oriental peoples, especially the 
Egyptians, with whom they stood in so close relation.^ Knowledge 
from these various sources was brought together with youthful zeal. 
The chief intei-est fell upon physical questions, particularly upon 


1 The influence of the Orient upon the beginnings of Greek philosophy has 
been overestimated by Glnbisch (Die Beligion nnd die J’hiliisuiihie in Hirer 
weltgesrliicktlicheii EiUinekhtng, IJreslau, 18o2) and Itotli ((I'tsiJiiihte vn.sere] 
ahendlibidischen Philnsophie. 2 Vols., Mannheim, lSo8 U'.'). lii tlie ca.se of 
inflmnation u])on particuliir fields such influence is oeutainly to he ri cognised ; 
on the otlier liand, the scientific conceptions are throughout indepeuden^works 
of Greek thought. 
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the great elementary phenomena, to explain which many hypotheses 
were thought out. Besides this, interest turned chiefly to geo- 
graphical and astronomical problems, such as the form of tlie earth, 
its relation to the sidereal heavens, the nature of the snn, moon, 
and planets, and the manner and cause of their motion. On the 
other hand, there are but feeble indications of a zeal for knowledge 
applied to the organic world and man. 

Such were the objects of experience studied by the first “philosophy." It 
stood quite far removed from medical science, which, to he sure, was limited to 
technical information and proficiency in the art, and was handed down a.s a 
secret doctrine, guarded in priest-like fashion in orders and schools, such as 
those of Khodes, Gyrene, Crotona, Cos, and Cnidus. Ancient medirine, whicli 
allied expressly to be an art and not a science (so Hippocrates), came into 
contact with philosophi' when this was an all-embracing science, only at a late 
period and quite transiently. Cf. IlBser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Median, 
I. (2d ed., .lena, 1875). 

So also the beginnings of mathematics go along independently beside those of 
ancient philosophy. The propositions ascribed to the Milesians make the im- 
pression of individual pieces of information picked up and put together, rather 
than of results of genuine research, and are quite out of relation with their 
doctrines in natural science and philosophy. In the circles of the Pythagoreans, 
also, mathematical studies were at first evidently pursued for their own .sake, to 
be drawn all the more vigorously into the treatment of general problems. Cf. 
G. Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik, I. (Leips. 1880). 

The efforts of the Milesians to determine the nature of tlie one 
world-ground had already in the case of Anaxhnander led beyond 
experience to the construction of a metaphysical conception to be 
used for explanation, viz. the awapay, and thereby drew science away 
from the investigation of facts to the consideration of conceptions. 
While Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School, drew the con- 
sequences which result for the religious consciousness from the 
philosophical conception of the unity of the world, Heraclitus, in 
hard struggle with ideas that were obscure and religiously coloured, 
analysed destructively the presupposition of an abiding substance, 
and allowed only a law of change to stand as ultimate content of 
knowledge. All the more sharply, on the other hand, did the Eleatic 
School, in its great representative, Parmenides, shape out the con- 
ception of Being until it reached that regardless boldness of formu- 
lation which, in the following generation of the School, was defended 
by Zeno, and softened down in some measure only by Melissus. 

Very soon, however, a scries of efforts appeared, which brought 
anew into the foreground the interest in explanatory natural science 
that had been thrust aside by this develoiiment of the first meta- 
physical antitheses. In behalf of this interest more comprehensive 
efforts were made toward an enrichment of knowledge ; this time, 
more than in the -case of previous observations, questions and 
hj'potheses from the organic and physiological realms were kept in 
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mind; and the attempt was made to mediate with explanatory 
theories between the opposing conceptions of Heraclitus and Par- 
menides. 

Out of these needs arose, about the middle of the fifth century, 
side by side, and with many reciprocal relations, positive and polem- 
ical, the theories of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Leucippus, founder 
of the Atomistic School of Abdera. The number of these theories 
and their well-known dependence upon one another prove that in 
spite of the distance by which individual men and schools found 
themselves separated, there was already a great vigour in exchange 
of thought and in literary activity. The picture of this life takes 
on a much fuller form as we reflect that tradition, in sifting its 
material, has obviously preserved only the memory of what was 
most important, and that each of the names remaining known to 
us indicates, in truth, an entire circle of scientific activity. 

The Pythagoreans, during this same period, occupied a peculiar 
position at one side. They also took up the metaphysical problem 
given by the opposition between Heraclitus and the Eleatics, but 
hoped to find its solution by the aid of mathematics, and, by their 
theory of numbers, as whose first literary representative Pkilolaus is 
known, added a number of most important factors to the further 
movement of thought. The original purpose or tendency of their 
league made itself felt in their doctrines, in that, in fixing these, 
they conceded a considerable influence to considerations of (ethical 
or aesthetic) worth. They indeed attempted a scientific treatment 
of ethical questions as little as did the entire philosophy of this 
period, but the cosmology which they based upon their astronomical 
ideas, already widely developed with the help of mathematics, is 
yet at the same time permeated by aesthetic and ethical motives. 

Of the Milesian School only three namee — Thales, Anaximander, and An- 
aximenes — have heen handed down to us. From this it appears that the school 
flourished in what was then the Ionic capital during the entire sixth century, 
and perished with the city itself, wliich was laid waste by the Persians in 494, 
after the battle of Lade. 

Thales, sprung from an old merchant family, is said to have predicted the 
solar eclipse in 685, .and survived the invasion ot the Persians in the middle of 
the sixth century. lie had iierhaps seen Egyi)t, and was not deficient in mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge. So early an author as Aristotle did not know 
writings from him. 

AneusimandeT seems to have been little younger. Of his treatise ircpl ^liireur 
a curious fragment only is preserved. Of. jfeuhiiuser (Bonn, 1883). — Busgen, 
Ueber das iveipov des A. (Wiesbaden, 1807). 

It is difiBoult to determine the period of Anazimenes. It falls probably about 
660-600. Almost nothing of his work ircpt ipiireas remains. 

Aside from that given by Aristotle (in the beginning of the Mctaphysi^) we 
owe our meagre Information ooucerniug the theories of the Milesians chiefly to 
iiie*Commentarii of Simplicius. Cf. H. Bitter, Geschichtt der jonischen Philos- 
ophie (Berlin, 1821) ; B. Seydel, Der Fortschritt der Metaphysik unter denmltes- 
ten jonischen Fhilosophen (Leips. 1801). 
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At the head of the Eleatic School, Xenophanes, who at all events was 
concerned in its establishment, is generally placed. Horn about 670 in Colophon, 
he fled in 640, in consequence of the Persian conquest of Ionia, and gained a 
living as wandering poet. At last, in Elea, founded by the lonians who fled into 
Magna Grsecia, he found a permanent dwelling. He died after 4H0. The frag- 
ments of his partly gnomic, partly philosophical, sayings have been collected by 
Karsteu (Amsterdam, lb35). Concerning him see Fr. Kern (Naumburg, 18(il, 
Oldenburg, 1807, Danzig, 1871, Stettin, 1874 and 1877) and J. Freudenthal (Bres- 
lau, 1880). 

Parmenides, an Eleatio of renowned family, who was not a stranger to the 
Pythagorean society, wrote about 470. The fragments of his didactic poem 
have been collected by Peyron (Lcips. 1810) and H. Stein (helps. 1804). [Met. 
tr. in .hmr. Spec. Phil, IV.] The lost treatise of Zeno (about 490-430) was 
probably the first which was separated into chapters and arranged dialectically, 
lie, ton, came from Klea. 

Melissos, on the contiary, was the Samian gcneial who conquered the Athe- 
nians in 443. Concerning his personal connection with the Eleatic school nothing 
1 .., aiiown. A. I'ausl, lie -U. 1’ (Bonn, lbo9). 

The unimportant fragments of the Eleatics are in a measure supplemented by 
the accounts of Aristotle, Simplicius, and others. The pseudo-Aristotelian work, 
De Xenephnne, Zenone. Gortjia (.Vrist., Berl. ed., 974 ft'.), which must be used 
with great discretion, gives an account in tlie first chapter probably of Melissos ; 
in the second, from confusedly intermingling sources, of Zeuo ; m the third, of 
liorgias. 

Heraclitus of Epliesus (‘-the Obscure”), about 5.36-470, disgusted with tlie 
ever-growing power of tlie democrai-y, gave up the high position which was his 
by birth, and in tlie moody leisure of the last decade of his life, wrote a treatise 
which was pronounced diflicult of compreheusion even by the ancients, wliile 
the fragments of it which we po.ssess are often very ambiguous. Collected and 
edited by P. Schuster (Leips. 1873) and J. Bywater (Oxford, 1877). C'f. Fr. 
Sohleiermacher (Ges. ]V, III. Ahtli., Bd. 2, pp. 1-140); .1. Bernays {(4es. Abhand- 
lungen, Bd. I., 1885); F. Easalle (2 Bde., Berlin, 1858); E. Pfleiderer (Berlin, 
1880). [G. T. W. Patrick, Heraclitus m Am. Jour. Psy., I., 1888, contains trails, 
of the Fr."] 

The first Dorian in the history of philosophy is Empedoclea of Agrigentum, 
about 490-430, a priestly and prophetic personality, much regarded in his cliar- 
acter as statesman, physician, and worker of miracles. He had, too, relations 
with the Sicili.tn scliool of orators, of which the names of ICorax and fiskts are 
familiar ; and besides ids KaSapfiol (Songs of Purification) has left a didactic 
poem, the fragiueiits of wiiicli have been published by Sturz (Leips. 1805), 
Karsten (Amsterdam, 1838), and Stein (Bonn, 1852). « 

Anaxagoras of Kl.izonipne (500 till after 430) settled, toward the middle 
of the flfth century, in Athens, where he made friends with Pericles. In 434 
he was accused of impiety and obliged to leave tlie city, and founded a seliool 
in Lampsacus. Schaubach (Leips. 1827) and Schorn (Bonn, 1829) have col- 
lected the fragments of his treatise, vepl ij>6(rem. Cf. Breier (Berlin, 1810), 
Zfivort (Paris, 1843). 

So little is known of the personality of Leucippus, tliat even in ancient 
times his very existence was doubted. The great development of the atomistic 
theory by Democritus (sec ch. 3) had completely overshadowed its founder. 
But traces of Atomism are to be recognised with certainty in the entire structure 
of thought after Paimeiiides. I.euoippus, if not born in Abdcra, yet active 
tliere as licad of the .school out of which Protagoras and Democritus went later, 
must have been contempor.ary with Empedocles and Anaxagoras, even tliough 
somewiiat older. Whether he wrote anything is uncertain. Cf. Diels, Verli. 
der .Sletl. Philnl. Vers. (1886). — A Brieger, Hie, Urhewegung der Atiime (Halle, 
1HS4;; H. Lieinnaun, Hie Hechanik der leucipp-demokritischen Atume (Lcqts. 
1885). 

The Pythagorean Society first appeared in the cities of Magna Griecia as 
a religious-political association toward the end of the sixth century. Its founder 
was Pythagoras, of SJamos, who, born about 580, after long journeys, which 
probqjily led him toward Egypt also, made the aristocratic city of Crotona the 
starting-point of a retorin in. ivcnumt which had for ils aim a moral and religious 
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puiification 'We are fiist apprised of the mtornsl relations of the society 
till on di subsequent naiiativt s ( Isnihliehns, De Vita 1‘iitlmqoi ica, andVoiphyrms, 
X>e Tito J^yt/iiif/ojaijubliahtd lij Kushiip (Lcips Ibl i-lli), whose trubtwoitlimtiiS 
lb doubtful JtsLeiiib, liowevir, to be cut un tbit ilusclj the oldsocietj imposed 
delinite duties upon its iiiLiiibeis, even toi pm iti lift , and intioduoed the prac- 
'lee of woikin^ in coiniiiou at iiitilketuil piiisuit-, espetiillv at music and 
mathematics In oonsi (lutiiee ol its pilitu il position (m n^iid to which 
B Knsclic, Gottingen, IhlD) theevttriiil c iiiditi ms ot the soc ttv assumed at 
brat a very favouiable form, in vsinue,h as, alt i the plundei ot the deiiiouatie, 
Sybaiis, 50'), Ciotona won a kind ot htgenionie influence iii Magna Giecii 
In tune, howevei, the I’v lln^ ireans bee line the loseis in the bitter paity 
stiuggles of the cities, mil nltm suite icel bittei peisccution, by which the 
society wis filially destiojed iii the iomth ceiitiiij 

10 l^ythagoi is hiniselt, who dud about >00, we can trace back no philosoph- 
loal wiitiiigs, although the siibscejuent m>tb miking pioetss sought so stienu 
ously to miko him the iilol ot all llclii.nti wisdom (1 Zcllei in T'oit? « 
Al handl , I, Le. us Ido ) Pltto and tiislollt knew eiiilv of a philosophi of 
the P ithaiioteani Philolaus who seems to hive been some whit loiiiioii than 
Bnipedocleb and ^tiiaxigoi IS, ippeaia is the most piomiiient le })ieseiit itive of 
this pliilobophy Almost nothin^ is known of the eirciimst me s ol his hie iiid 
the tiagmeiitb ot his tieatise (ed by B leckli, Beilm, 181'), ef C Seliiar- 
schmidt, Bonn, lbb4) he und„i coiisidei ible suspie ion 

Of the remaining idlieieiits of the sicicly, only the n lines are known Hie 
latest repiesentatives came into so close illations with the Platonie Aeade my 
that, as legaids th ii philisjpliy, t'lej iiiiy almost be siid to hiv belonged to 
It Among them Aichytaa ot I iientum, the v 11 known seiienif and stittsinin, 
should be uuntinied Coneeiiimg tlie iei\ duibtful tiigmeiits ittiibuted to 
him, c*- G Iliueiiste III (blips 1813), Fi Piteiseii (/eitsehi t Alteitliiinisk , 
1830), 0 Giuppe (Beilin 1840), Fi Beckman (Be ihn, 1S44) 

Hie lepoits eoiic i iimg the te aching ot the Pithigou ins, espe ci ill\ intliehtei 
accounts, aie cloueled by so many adelitious fioni tiniigii soiiiees tint peihap" 
at no point 111 aiieieiit philosophy is it so elilhcult to tleteiiiiine the aetiiil ticls 
111 the case as lieie, even if we sift out the mist tiustwe iiliv, iiimely Viistotle 
and his best lau^nt eoinnientatois, notably Sunplieius luanydiik poniib and 
contiadietoiy stituneiits iiiiiim, paituululy in ilituls Ihe leasoii ten this 
li"s piobably in the t let tint ni the school, whieli ten ilime waswidely evtcndid 
vaiious tiemlb of thought i in side by side, and that imong these the teller d tn i- 
dainental thought fiist biought foiward ptihips by Philolaus w is w iikeel ouu 
ill diffeient wav s It would be of gieit seivici ti attempt biieli a separation 

11 Ritter, Oescliuhtc dit piithaqoteinhen Philoiophic (llimburg, 1826) , 
Bothenbucher, Don tiiiitevi dn Piithaguieei natli Aif>tutelis (Beilm, 1807) , 
E Chaaguet, Pythagert ct la philosophie pythngonueime (2 vols , Pans, 
187.3) 


§ 4 The Conceptions of Being 

The fact that things of expeiiente clitnge into one another was 
the stimulus to the hist philosophie, 1 letlections, and vvoiidei' at 
this must indeed have arisen eaily among i people so mobile anti 
with so vaiied an expeiience ot Natuie as the loiiians. To this 
tact, which fuinislied the fundamental motive of its reflection, the 
Ionic philosophy give liveliest expiessio’i in Heiaclitus, who seems 
to have been unweaiieil^ in seeking the most pointed foiniulations 
for this univeisal mutability ot all things, and especially foi the 
sudden changes ot opposites into each other. But while myth gave 

^ Cf upon the philosophical value of the BaviM^eiv, Aiist Met I 2, 98^ b 12 

^Fragm (Schust ) 41-44, 60, 03, 67 
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to this view the garb of a fabled account of the formation of the 
world, science asked for tlie abiding ground of all these changes, 
and fixed this question in the conception of the cosmic matter, or 
“ toorld-stuff ” {Weltst off), which, experiences all these transforma- 
tions, from which all individual things arise, and into which they 
become again transformed (dpx’j)- 1“ conception ' was tacitly 
contained the presup 2 msition of the unity of the world; whether the 
Milesians' already sought to justify this we do not know. It was a 
later eclectic straggler® who first attempted to justify this Monism 
by the transformation of all things into one another, and by the 
inter-connection of all things without exception. 

1. That, however, a single cosmic matter, or world-stuff, lies at 
the basis of the entire process of nature, appears in ancient tradi- 
tion as a self-evident presupposition of the Ionic School. The only 
question was to determine what this elementary matter was. The 
nearest course was then to seek for it in what was given in experi- 
ence, and so Thales declared it to be water; Anaximenes, air. To 
this choice they were probably determined only by the mobility, 
changeability, and apparent inner vitality * of water and air. It is 
evident, too, that the Milesians thought little in this connection of 
the chemical peculiarities of water and air, but only of the states 
of aggregation * concerned. While the solid appears in itself dead, 
moved only from without, the liquid and volatile make the impres- 
sion of independent mobility and vitality ; and the monistic prepos- 
session of this first philosophising was so great that the Milesians 
never once thought of asking for a reason or ground of this cease- 
less change of the cosmic matter, but instead assumed this as a self- 
intelligible fact — a matter of course — as they did all change or 
occurrence ; at most they described its individual forms. The cos- 
mic matter passed with them for something in itself living : they 
thought of it as animated, just as are particular organisms,® and for 
this reason their doctrine is usually characterised from the stand- 
point of the later separation in conceptions as Ilylozoism. 


^ Which Aristotle in the Met. I. .3, 983 b 8, has defined, not without the 
admixture of his own categories. 

“ The expression dpx'ti, wliich, moreover, bears in itself the memory of the 
chronological fancies of tlie Cosmologists, is said by Simplicius to have been 
used first by Anaximander. 

» Diogene.s of Apollouia. Cf. Simpl. Phys. (D.) 32'- 151, 30, and Arist. Gen. et 
Corr. I. (i, 322 h 13. 

* Sckol. in Arist. 514 a 33. 

S For Soup, iyp6v is frequently substituted. AVitli regard to the dijp of Anaxi- 
menes the accounts are sucli tliat the attempt has been made to distinguish liis 
metaphysical “air” fr(un tlie empirical: Hitter, I. 217 ; Brandis, I. 144. 

® Pint. Plac. 1.3 (Doxoyr. 1). 278). Perhaps this is intended in the oonieo 
tuie 01 Aristotle, Met. I. 3, 983 b 22. 
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2. If we ask, however, why Anaximenes, whose doctrine, like 
that of Thales, seems to have kept within the bounds of experience, 
substituted air for water, we learn* that he believed air to have a 
characteristic which water lacked, — a characteristic, too, which his 
predecessor Anaximander had postulated as indispensable for the 
conception of primitive matter, viz. that of infnity. As motive for 
this postulate of Anaximander there is related the argument that a 
finite cosmic matter would exhaust itself in the ceaseless succession 
of productions.^ But Anaximander had also seen that this demand 
made by the conception of the ap)(p could not be satisfied by any 
matter or substance which we can perceive, and had on this account 
transferred the cosmic matter beyond experience. He maintained 
boldly the reality of an original ground of things, possessing all the 
properties that are necessary, if we are to derive the changes in the 
world of experience from something itself abiding and raised above 
change, — even though such a ground might not be found in experi- 
ence. He drew from the conception of the dpx’? the consequence, 
that though no object of experience corresponds to this conception, 
we must yet, to explain experience, assume such a conception behind 
it as real and conditioning it. He therefore called the cosmic mat- 
ter “the Infinite'’ (to dvetpov), and ascribed to it all the qualities 
postulated iii the conception of the dpxv : that is, that it had never 
begun to be, and was imperishable, inexhaustible, and indestructible. 

The conception of matter, thus constructed by Anaximander is, 
nevertheless, clear only in the respect that it is to unite within it 
spatial infinity and the quality of being without beginning or end 
in time, and thus the mark of the all-embracing and all-determin- 
ing;® on the other hand, with reference to its qualitative deter- 
mination, it cannot be made clear what the philosopher intended. 
Later aoooants give us to understand that he expressly maintained 
that the original matter was qualitatively undetermined or indefinite 
(ddpioTos),* while the statements of Aristotle * speak more for the 
assumption of a mixture of all kinds of matter known in experience, 
— a mixture completely adjusted or equalised, and therefore as a 
whole indifferent or neutral. The most probable view here is, that 
Anaximander reproduced in the form of an abstract conception the 


1 Simpl. P/it/s. (D.) 6' 24, 2fi. 

® Plut. Plac. I. 3 (JDnxogr. D. 277) ; Arist. Fhys. III. 8, 208 a 8. 

“ Arist. Phys. III. 4, 203 b 7. 

* Sclinl. in Arist. 514 a 33 ; Herbart, Einleitung in die Philosophie (Ges. 
W., I. 196). 

XU. 2, 1009 b 18, and especially Phys. I. 4, 187»a 20. Cf. also Simpl. 
Phys. (D.) 33' 154, 14 (according to Theophrastus). This much-treated ojntro- 
versy will be spoken of more in detail below (§ 6). 
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unclear idea of the mythical chaos which was ‘‘one ” and yet also 
“ all.” This he did by assuming as the cosmic matter an infinite, 
corporeal mass, in which the various empirical substances were so 
mixed that no definite quality could be ascribed to it as a whole. 
For this reason, however, the separation of the individual qualities 
out of this self-moved matter could no longer be regarded as properly 
a qualitative change in it. With this view the conception of tlie 
unity of the world as regards quality would be given up, to be sure, 
and an essential preparation made for the later development. 

3. Still another predicate was given by Anaximander to the In- 
finite, — TO duov, the divine. As a last remembrance of the religious 
home in which scientific reflection arose, it shows for the first time 
the inclination of philosophers, constantly recurring in history, to 
view as “ Deity ” the highest conception which theory has led them 
to use for explaining the world, and so to give it at the same time 
a sanction for the religious consciousness. Anaximander’s matter is 
the first philosophic conception of God, the first attempt, and one 
which remains still entirely within the physical, to strip the idea 
of God of all mythical form. 

But while the religious need thus maintained itself in the deter- 
luinatioii of metaphysical conception, the possibility of an influence 
of che results of science upon the religious life was brought nearer, the 
more these results met and responded to an impulse which hitherto 
had been dominant only in an obscure and uncertain manner within 
that life. The transformation which the Greek myths had undergone, 
as well in the import given them in cosmogonic fancy as in that given 
to their ethical interpretation, tended everywhere toward a mono- 
theistic culmination (Pherecydes, Solon); and to this movement 
its final result, a clearly outspoken monism, was now proffered by 
science. 

This relation was brought to expression by Xenophanes, not a 
thinker and investigator, but an imaginative disciple of science, 
strong in his convictions, who brought the new teaching from East 
to West and gave it a thoroughly religious colouring. His mainte- 
nance of monotheism, which he expressed as enthusiastic intuition in 
the saying,^ that whitliersoever he looked all was constantly flowing 
together for him into one hTature as c^vaev), took on at once, 
however, that sharp polemic turn against the popular faith, by which 
he is principally characterised in literature. The scorn, which he 
noured out with abundant wit over the anthropomorphism of myth- 
the anger with wliich he pursued the poets as the portrayers 


1 Timoii ill .Sfxt. Enip. r>jrrh. Hyp. I. 224. “ Clem. Alex. Strom. \ . COl. 
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of these divine figures provided with all the weaknesses and vices of 
human nature,* — these rest upon an ideal of God which will have 
the Supreme Being regarded as incomparable with man in both 
bodily and mental characteristics. When he passes to positive at- 
tributes, Xenophanes becomes more obscure. On the one hand, the 
deity as tv xal nav is identified with the universe, and to this “ lVd?'ld- 
God” are then ascribed all the predicates of the Milesian apxg 
(eternity, existence that has not become what it is, imperishability) ; 
on the other hand, qualities are ascribed to the deity, some of which 
are spatial, as the spherical form, while others are psychical func- 
tions. Among these latter the omnipresence of the knowing activity 
and of the rational guidance of things is expressly mentioned. In 
this respect the World-God of Xenophanes appears only as the 
highest among the rest of “ gods and men.” 

While here a predominantly theological turn of philosophy is 
already manifested, the exchange of the point of view of metaphysics 
and natural science taken by Anaximander, for the religious point 
of view of Xenophanes shows itself in two essential deviations. 
The conception of the World-God is for the latter an object of 
religious reverence, and scarcely a means for understanding Nature. 
The Colophonian’s sense for knowledge of Nature is slight, his ideas 
are in part very childlike, and, as compared with those of the Mile- 
sians, undeveloped. And so for his views, the characteristic of 
infinity, which Milesian science regarded as necessary in the cosmic 
matter, could be dispensed with ; on the contrary, it seemed to him 
more in a<!Cordance with the dignity of the divine Nature,® to think 
of this as limited within itself, as entirely shut up or complete, con- 
sequently as regards its spatial aspect, spherical. And while the 
Milesians thought of the original ground of things as ever in motion 
spontaneously, and as characterised by living variety in its inter- 
nal structure, Xenophanes struck out this postulate hitherto in use 
for the explanation of Nature, and declared the World-God to be 
immovable and perfectly homogeneous in all its parts. How, indeed, 
he thought that the variety of individual things whose reality he 
did not doubt, could be reconciled with this view, must remain 
uncertain. 

4. As was required by the conception of change, the Milesian 
conception of the World-substance had united without clear discrim- 
ination two essential elements : the one that of a substance re- 
maining like itself, the other that of independent or self-subsistent 

* * Sext. Hiiin. Mntk TV. 10.'!. • 

^Hippol. Hef. I. 14 (Dnxogr. IT. 505). In other passases, again, it^ said 
that he would have the deity thought neither limited nor unlimited 
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cnangeability. In the thought of Xenophanes the first element was 
isolated ; the same process took place for the second through Heror 
ditus. His doctrine presupposes the work of the ^Milesians, from 
the conclusion of which it is separated hy a generation, in this way : 
their effort to determine or define in conceptions an abiding world- 
ground has been recognised as hopeless. There is nothing abiding, 
either in the world or in its constitution taken as a whole. Xot 
only individual things, but also the universe as a whole, are involved 
in perpetual, ceaseless revolution; all flows, and nothing abides. \Ve 
cannot say of things that they are ; they become only, and pass away 
in the ever-changing play of the movement of the universe. That, 
then, which abides and deserves the name of deity, is not a thing, 
and not substance or matter, but motion, the cosmic process, Becom- 
ing itself. 

To meet a strong demand that seems made by this turn to abstrac- 
tion, Heraclitus found help in the sensuous perception in which thifi 
motion presented itself to him : that of flre. The co-operation of 
this in the conversion of things of Nature into each other had been 
already noticed by the lililesians; to this may have been added 
ancient Oriental mystical ideas, which contact with the Persians 
made especially accessible to the lonians of that day. But when 
Heraclitus declared the world to be an ever-living fire, and Fire, 
therefore, to be the essence of all things, he understood by this apx>i 
not a material or substance which survived all its transformations, 
but just the transforming process itself in its ever-darting, vibrating 
activity (ziitigelnde), the soaring up and vanishing which corre- 
spond to the Becoming and passing away.^ 

At the same time, however, this idea takes on a still firmer form, 
in that Heraclitus emphasised much more strongly than the Mile- 
sians the fact that this change is accomplished in accordance with 
definite relations, and in a succession that remains always the sainc.- 
This rhythm of events (which later times have called the uniformity 
of Nature under law) is therefore the only permanent; it is termed 
by Heraclitus the destiny the order (Sticj;), the reason 

(A.dyos) of the world. These predicates, in which physical, ethical. 


1 The difficulty of ascribing to such .a motion without any substrate, to a mere 
Becoming, the highest reality and the capacity to produce things, was evidently 
rery much less for undeveloped tliought not yet conscious of its categories than 
for later apprehension. The conception of Becoming as fire, hovering between 
the symbolic and tlie real meaning of the term, was supported by the use of 
language wliicli treats of functions .md relations as also substantire.s. But 
Heraclitus does not disdain to let the dim idea of a World-substance stand in the 
background in his metaphors (of the clay kneaded ever anew, of the drUik 
continually stirred). 

^ FSrther in detail on this point in the following section. 
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and logical order in tlie world appear as still identified, prove only 
tlie undeveloped state of thought which does not yet know how to 
separate the different motives. The conception, however, which 
Heraclitus has grasped with complete clearness, and carried though 
with all the strength of his austere personality, is that of order, a 
conception, nevertheless, whose validity was for him as much a 
matter of conviction as of knowledge. 

5. In evident opposition to this theory of the Ephesian, the con- 
ception of Being was worked out by Parmenides, the head of the 
Eleatic School, and the most important thinker of this period. Yet 
it is not easy to reconstruct his formulation of this conception from 
the few fragments of his didactic poem, the quite unique character 
of which consists in the union of dryest abstraction with grand and 
rich imagery. That there is a Being yap «W), is for the Ele- 
atic a postulate of such cogent evidence that he only states this 
position without proving it, and that he explains it only by a nega- 
tive turn of thought which first discloses to us completely the sense 
in which we are to understand his main thought. “Non-being” 
{p-rj etvai), he adds, or that which “is” not (to pr/ iov), cannot be 
and cannot be thought. For all thought is in relation to a some- 
thing that is, which forms its content.' This view of the correla- 
tive nature of Being and consciousness leads so far with Barmenides 
that the two, thought and Being, are declared to be fully identical. 
No thought to whose content Being does not belong, — no Being 
that is not thought: thought and Being are the same. 

These propositions, which look so abstractly ontological if we con- 
sider only the words, take on quite another meaning when we con- 
sider that the fragments of the great Elean leave no doubt as to 
what he desired to have regarded as “Being” or that which “is.” 
This was corporeality, materiality (to irXiov). For him, “being” and 
“ filling space ” are the same. This “ Being,” this function of filling 
space, is precisely the same in the case of all that “is”; there is, 
therefore, only the one, single Being which has no internal distinc- 
tions. “ Xon-being,” or what is not [has not the attribute of Being], 
means, accordingly, incorporeality, empty ,<pace (to kwov). This 
double meaning of the wmi (Being) employed by Parmenides, ac- 
cording to which the word means at one time “ the full ” and at an- 
other time “ Reality,” leads then to the proposition that empty space 
cannot be. 

Now for the naive, sensuous way of looking at things which 
lurks even in these principles of Parmenides, the separateness of 


' Fr., ed. Karsten. w. 94 fi. 
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tilings, by virtue of which they present themselves in their plurality 
and multiplicity, consists in their separation by empty space ; and, 
on the other hand, all that takes place in the corporeal world, i.e. 
all motion, consists in the change of place which the “ full ” experi- 
ences in the “ empty ” (or the “Void”). If, therefore, the Void is 
not real or actual, then piaralily and motion of individual things 
cannot be real. 

The number and variety of things presented in co-existence and 
succession by experience had given the Milesians occasion to ask 
for the common abiding ground of which all these things were 
metamorphoses. When, however, the conception of cosmic sul)- 
stance or world-stuff has culminated with Parmenides in the con- 
ception of Being, there seems so little possibility of uniting these 
individual things with it, that reality is denied them, and the one 
unitary Being remains also the only being.^ The conception formed 
for the purpose of explanation has so developed internally that to 
maintain it involves the denial of that which was to be explained 
by it. In this sense the Eleatic doctrine is acosmism : the mani- 
foldness of things has sunk in the All-one: the latter alone ‘'is,” 
the former are deception and seeming. 

According to Parmenides, however, we are to predicate of the 
One that it is eternal, has never come into being, is imperishable, 
and especially (as Xenophanes had maintained) that it is through 
and through one in kind, one with itself, without any distinctions 
or differences, i.e. completely homogeneous and absolutely unchange- 
able. He follows Xenophanes also in regarding the One as limited, 
complete, and definitive. Being is then a well-rounded sphere, per- 
fectly homogeneous within itself, and this only and unitary icorld- 
body is at the same time the Korld-thoiigJitf simple, excluding all 
particulars from itself : to yap TcXaty cot! voypa. 

6. All tliese attempts, in part fantastic, in part regardlessly 
abstract, were needed in order to gain the presuppositions for the 
development of the first usable conceptions for apprehending Xature. 
For important as were the motives of thought that had come to 
recognition therein, neither the world-stuff or cosmic matter of the 
Milesians, nor the “Fire-Becoming” of Heraclitus, nor the Being of 
Parmenides were available for explaining Xature. Xow tlie imper- 
fection of the first had become clear through the contrast which 


A great role in tliese considerations of the F.luatics is obviously played liy 
the amliiauities m language, by which, on the one hand, the fr ineaus both 
numerical unity and al.syi (lualilalivp unity or simplicity, wliile the verb eieoi has 
not only the function pf tlip copula, but also tbe meanini; of “ Heality ■* 

. , materialism ” and •• idealism ” do not apply to this nai've 

i cnunca.tion of conscioubucss 5iud its object, the corporeal world. 
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separated the two latter as by a gulf, and wi'tli the recognition of 
this, occasion was given for the more independent investigators of 
the next period to separate in their conceptions the two motifs 
(being and becoming), and by setting them over against one another 
to think out new fonns of relation, out of which jjerinaiiently valua- 
ble categories for the knowledge of Xature resulted. 

These mediating Littempts have in common, on the one hand, the 
recognition of the Eleatio iiostulate that that which “ is ” must be 
thought throughout not only as eternal, without a biginning and 
imperishable, but also as homogeneous, and as regards its qualities 
unchangeable ; on the other hand, however, they assent also to the 
thought of Heraclitus that an undeniable reality belongs to Becom- 
ing and change (6’e6v7ie/ien), and so to the manifoldness of things. 
Common to them, also, in their adjustment of these two needs of 
thought is the attempt to assume a pluruliUj of beings, each of which 
should satisfy for itself the postulate of Parmenides ; while, on 
the other hand, b}' changing their spatial relations, they were to 
bring about the changeful variety of individual things which expe- 
rience shows. If the Milesians had spoken of qualitative changes 
of the cosmic substance or matter, the Eleatie principle had ex- 
cluded the possibility of it; if, nevertheless, change ought to receive 
recognition, as with Heraclitus, and be attributed to Being itself, 
it must be reduced to a kind of change which leaves untouched 
the qualities of the existent. Such a cluinge, however, was think- 
able only as a change of place, i.e. as motion. The investigators of 
Nature in the tifth century maintained, therefore, with the Eleatics, 
the (qualitative) unchangeableness of the existent, but against the 
Eleatics, its jdurality and motion;’ with Heraclitus, they insisted 
upon the reality of occurrence and change, and against Heraclitus, 
upon the Being of permanent -and unchangeable substances as under- 
lying and producing the same. Their common view is this : there 
is a plurality of existing beings which, unchangeable in them- 
selves, make the change and variety of individual things compre- 
hensible. 

7. This principle seems to have been asserted first and in its 
most imperfect form by Empedocles, — in a form, however, that was 
widely influential historicallj'. He put forward as “ elements " “ the 
four which are still current in the popular modes of thought, — earth. 


1 Later (Plato, Theaft. 181 D ; Arist.r(n' /'«■.), dXXoloiirts (qualitative change; 
and ireptipopd (ciiaiige of place) are contrasted as species o£ lirvcis or yucTa.doXt). 
In aeality thi.s is done here, though the terms are as yet lacking. 

s Instead of the later expression ff'rotxcM, we find in iUmpedocles the ^ore 
poetic term “ roots of all things,” fnfiipaTa. 
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•water, air, and fire.* Each of these is according to this system, 
without beginning and imperishable, homogeneous and unchange- 
able, but at the same time divisible into parts, and in these parts 
capable of change of place. Out of the mixture of the elements 
arise individual things, ■which in turn cease to exist when the mix- 
ture is separated into the elements ; to the kind of mixture miide 
are due the various qualities of individual things, which are often 
different from the properties of the elements themselves. 

At the same time the note of unchangeableness and a deviation 
from the Milesian Hylozoism assert themselves in the system of 
Empedocles to the extent that he could not assign independent ca- 
pacity of motion to these material elements which experience only 
changing states of motion and mechanical mixings. On this account 
he was obliged to seek a cause of motion independent of the four 
elements. As such a cause he designated love and hate. The out- 
come, however, of this first attempt to set over against a dead matter, 
deprived by abstraction of all motion of its own, the force which 
moves it, as a metaphysically independent something, was very 
obscure. Love and hate are, with Empedocles, not mere properties, 
functions, or relations of the elements, but rather independent 
powers set over against them ; but how we are to think the reality 
of these moving forces is not disclosed in any satisfactory way in the 
fragments.* Only this seems certain, that in fixing the dual nature 
of the principle of motion the thought was also operative that two 
distinct causes, love and hate, were requisite to account for the 
good and the evil in the change of things of our experience,* — a first 
indication that determinations of “ worth ” or value are beginning 
to be introduced into the theory of Nature. 

8. Empedocles thought it possible to derive the special qualities 
of individual things from the proper mixture of the four elements : 
whether he attempted so to derive them, and if so, how, we do not 
indeed know. This difficulty was avoided by Anaxagoras, who, 
from the Eleatic principle that nothing that is can arise or pass 
away, drew the conclusion that as many elements must be assumed* 

^ Aside from dependence upon his predecessors, his seiection was evidently 
due to the inclination to regard the different states of aggregation .as the origiuii' 
essence of things. No importance .seems to have attached to the number four, 
in this. The dialectical construction which Plato and Aristotle gave for this i.s 
quite remote from the thouglit of the Agrigentine. 

® If <l>Ma and vet/tos i\re nreasionally counted by the later recorders ns fifth 
and sixth apx'n of Kmpedocles, we must not infer from tliis that lie reg.arded 
them as substances. Ilis ob.scure and almost mythical terminology rests, for 
the most part, upon the fact that conceptions standing for functions are substan- 
tives in language. ^ » Arlst. Met. I. 4, 984 b :12. j 

* He called them <riripfu>,Ta (seeds of thingo), or aiao simply (sul> 
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as there are simple substances in the things of experience, meaning 
by simple substances those which on repeated division always sep- 
arate into parts qualitatively the same with their wholes. Such 
elementary substances were later, in accordance with his definition, 
called liomoiomeriai. At that time, however, when only mechanical 
division or change of temperature were known as means of investi- 
gation, this conception of element (in principle entirely correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of the chemistry of to-daj') applied to the 
greater part of the substances given in experience,* and on that ac- 
count Anaxagoras maintained that there were conutless elements dif- 
fering in form, colour, and taste. He held that thej' were present 
throughout the entire universe in a very finely divided state. Their 
coming together or compounding (crvyKpto-is) constitutes the arising, 
their separation {StaKpurn) the passing awaj’, of individual things. 
There is, accordingly, something of everj- substance present in every- 
thing: it is only for our sensuous apprehension that the individual 
thing takes on the properties of that substance or of those sub- 
stances which may be present in a preponderating degree. 

The elements, as the true being, are regarded now by Anaxagoras 
also as eternal, without beginning or end, unchangeable, and though 
movable in space, yet not in motion of tliemselves. Here, too, then, 
we must ask for a force wliich is the cause of motion. Since, how- 
3ver, this force must be regarded as existent, a something that is, 
Anaxagoras hit upon the expedient of assigning it to a special, 
single sort of matter or elementary substance. This force-element 
or motive-matter {Bevegungsstoff) is conceived to be the lightest and 
most mobile of all elements. In distinction from all the others it is 
that one of the honioioineriai which alone is in motion of itself, and 
communicates this its own motion to the rest ; it moves itself and 
the rest. To determine the inner nature of this '■ force-substance,” 
however, two lines of thought unite : the property of originating mo- 
tion is. for the naive mode of looking at things, the surest sign of the 
animate; this exceptional kind of matter, then, which is self-moved, 
must be animate matter or ‘•soul-stuff” (Seelenstoff), its quality 
must be animate or psychical.* And, secondly, a power is known 
through its effect: if, now, this motive-matter is the cause of the 
formation of the world, to bring about vhicli it has separated out 
the remaining idle elements, then we must be able to know its 
nature from this which it h.i3 accomplished. I’nt the universe, in 
particular the regular revolution of the stars, makes the impression 

* 4Vccordina to the fragments of Anaxagoras, bones, flesh, and marrow also ; 
on the other hand, the metals. , « 

2 ^Xhe Greek and German Seels include both these me a nin g s . J 
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of heaiUiful and pvrposire order (Koapoi). Such a mastering of 
gigantic masses in a harmonious system, — this undisturbed circling 
of countless worlds, on which Anaxagoras turned his wondering 
contemplation, it seemed to him could be the result only of a mind 
arranging the movements accoi-ding to ends, and ruling them. For 
this reason he characterised the force-substance as Reason {vovs) or 
as “ Thoncjlit-stuff.” 

The vovs of Anaxagoras is then a stuff or substance, a corporeal 
element, homogeneous, unproduced, and imperishable, diffused in a 
finely divided state throughout the universe; different from the 
other substances, however, not only in degree, as being the finest, 
lightest, and most mobile, but also in essence, since it alone is self- 
moved, and by virtue of its own motion moves the other elements in 
the purposive way which we recognise in the order of the world. 
This emphasising of the order in the universe is a Heraclitic element 
in the teaching of Anaxagoras, and the conclusion drawn from tin* 
ordered movements to a rational cause of them, acting according to 
ends, is the first instance of the teleological explanation of nature} 
With this procedure a conception of worth {Werthbegriff) — namely, 
oeauty and perfection — is made a principle of explanation in the 
theoretical field also. 

9. The Atomism of Leucippus developed from the Eleatic concep- 
tion of Being in a direction opposite to that just traced. While 
Empedocles maintained that some, and Anaxagoras that all, qualities 
were metaphysically primitive, the founder of the school of Abdera 
remained in accord with the position of Parmenides, that no “Being” 
belongs to any of all the various qualitative determinations exhibited 
by experience, and that the sole property of Being is the property of 
filling space, cori)oreality, to tt^cov. K now, however, the plurality of 
things, and the mutations taking place among them as they come 
and go, were to be made intelligible, then instead of the single world- 
body, with no internal distinctions which Parmenides had taught, a 
plurality of such must be assumed, separated from one another, not 
by other Being, but by that which is not Being, Non-being : i.e. by the 
incorporeal, by empty space. This entity, then, which is Non-being [I'.e. 
not Being in the true sense], must have in its turn a kind of Being, 
or of metaphysical reality ascribed to it,® and Leucippus regarded it 


1 As such ho was praised by Plato (Pfta’d. 07 B), and overestimated iiy 
Aristotle {Met. I. 0, OHi b). Cf., however, § 5. The moderns (IleRci) liave 
added tiie furtlier ovor-estiniate of seeking to interpret the voOs as an iimnate- 
riai priiii'ipie. Hut tlie frasments (Siinpl. PIiijh. (D.) :W'' lofi, IS) leave no 
doiii)t that lids li!,ditn,st, purest element, whicli does not mingie wilii liie vest, 
but yniy plays about them and moves them as living force, was also a space- 
filling matter or stuff. s Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 2, 1109. 
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as the unlimited, tlie aTrcipov, in contrast ivith the limitation which 
Being jiropei* possesses, iiccoi'ding to Barnieiiicles. Ijeucippus, there- 
fore, shatters in pieces the world-body of Parmenides, and scatters 
its parts through infinite space. Each of these parts, however, is, 
like the absolute Being of Parmenides, eternal and unchangeable, 
without beginning, indestructible, homogeneous, limited, and indi- 
visible. Hence these portions of Being are called atoms, aro/iot; 
and for the reasons which had led Anaximander to his concept 
of the oTreipov Leucippus maintained that there were countless 
numbers of such atoms, infinitely varied in form. Their size must 
be taken as imperceptibly small, since all things in our experience 
are divisible. Since, however, they all possess only the one like 
quality of filling space, differences between them can be only quan- 
titative ; differences in size, form, and situation. 

Out of such metaphysical considerations grew the concept of the 
atom, which has proved sa fruitful for the theoretical science of 
Nature just because, as was evident already in the system of Leu- 
cippus, it contains the postulate that all qualitative differences 
exhibited by Nature are to be reduced to quantitative. The things 
which we perceive, Leucippus taught, are combinations of atoms ; 
they arise when atoms unite, and pass away when they part. The 
properties which we perceive in these complexes are only seeming 
or appearance ; there exist in truth only the determinations of size, 
form, arrangement, and situation of the individual atoms which 
constitute Being. 

Empty space is, accordingly, the presupposition as well for the 
uniting and separating of atoms as for their separateness and shape. 
All “becoming,” or change, is in its essence motion of atoms in space. 
If we ask for the ground of this motion of the atoms,* since space 
as properly not a true Being cannot bo allowed as cause, and 
Atomism recognises nothing as actual except space and the atoms, 
this ground can be sought only in the atoms themselves; i.e. the 
atoms are of themselves in motion, and tliis, their independent mo- 
tion, is as truly without beginning and end as is their being. And as 
the atomj are indefinitely varied in size and form, and completely 
independent of one another, so their original motions are infinite in 
variety. They fly confusedly about in infinite space, which knows 
no above and below, no within and without, each for itself, until 
their accidental meeting leads to the formation of things and worlds. 
The separation between the conceptions of matter and moving force 


' * Arist. Phys. VITI. 1, 2S2 a 32, says of the Atomists. that they did not ask as 
to the origin of motion — as a matter of course, for they declared motiqp itself 
to he causeless (of. Jfet. I. 41, , 
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which Empedocles and Anaxagoras, each in his way, had attempted, 
was thus in turn abolished by the Atomists. They ascribed to the 
particles of matter the capacity, not indeed of qualitative change 
(dAAixWir), but of independent motion {kIvtjctk in the narrower sense, 
equivalent to TrtpL<j>opa), and took up again in this sense the principle 
of Milesian hylozoism. 

10. In opposition to these pluralistic systems, Zeno, the friend 
and disciple of I’annenides, sought to defend the Eleatie doctrine by 
setting forth the contradictions in which the assumption of a idural- 
ity of Beings is involved. As regards size, he pointed out, it fol- 
lows that the totality of Being must be on the one hand infinitely 
small, on the other hand infinitely great: infinitely small, because 
the combination of any number whatever of parts, each of which is 
to be infinitely small, never yields anything more than an infinitely 
small sum;^ infinitely great, on the contrary, because the bound- 
ary which is to separate two parts must itself be an existent some- 
thing, i.e. spatial magnitude, which again is itself separated from 
the two parts by a boundary of which the same holds true, and so 
on in infinitum. Erom the latter argument, which was called that 
from dichotomy (the is Sixoropuas), Zeno reasoned also that as 
regards number, what is must be unlimited, while, on the other hand, 
this complete Being, not in process of becoming, is to be regarded 
also as numerically limited [i.e. as complete]. And just as with the 
assumption of the "many,” so the position that empty space is real 
is held to refute itself by a regress ad infinitum : if all that is is in 
space, and thus space is itself an existing entity, then it must itself 
be in a space, and this last likewise, etc. When the concept of the 
infinite, to which the Atomists had given a new turn, became thus 
prominent, all the enigmas involved in it for the contrasting points 
of view of intellect and sense-perception became prominent also, and 
Zeno used them to involve in a reductio ad absurdum the opponents 
of the doctrine of the one, self-limited Being. 

This dialectic, however, cut both ways, as was shown in the Ele- 
atic School itself, by the fact that a cotemporary of Zeno, Melissus, 
who shared his opinions, saw himself forced to declare that tlie 
Being of Parmenides was as unlimited in space as in time. Eor as 
Being can arise neither from other Being nor from Non-being, so 
it can be limited neither by existing Being (for then there must be 
a second Being), nor by a non-existent (for then this non-existent 
must be) ; a line of argument more consistent from a purely theo- 


1 argument can be directed only against Atomism, and applies to thifl 
weakly. 
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retical x)oint of view than the position of the master, which had 
been influenced by determinations of worth. 

11. The Pythagoreans took a mediating position in these ques- 
tions : for this, as for their other doctrines, they were happily fitted 
by their employment with mathematics, and by the manner in which 
they prosecuted this study. Its chief direction seems to have been 
arithmetical ; even the geometrical knowledge ascribed to them (as 
the well-known proposition named after Pythagoras) amounts to a 
linear representation of simple relations between numbers (3® 4® 

= 5®, etc.). It was not, however, in the general relations of constrnc- 
tions in space only that the Pythagoreans found numbers to be the 
determining principles ; the same was found to be trne also in such 
phenomena of the corporeal world as they were chiefly engaged 
with. Their theoretical investigations concerning music taught them 
that harmony was based upon simple numerical relations of the 
length of the strings (octave, third, fourth), and their knowledge 
of astronomy, which was far advanced, led them to the view that 
the iarmony prevailing in the motions in the heavenly bodies had, 
like the harmony in music,* its ground in an order, in accordance 
with which the various spheres of the universe moved about a com- 
mon centre at intervals flxed by numbers. Suggestions so various 
as these mentioned seem to have united to evoke in a man like 
PMlolaus the thought, that the permanent Being which philosophy 
was seeking was to be found in numbers. In contrast with the 
changing things of experience mathematical conceptions possess as 
regards their content the marks of a validity not subject to time 
— they are eternal, without beginning, imperishable, unchangeable, 
and even immovable ; and while they thus satisfy the Eleatic postu- 
late for Being, they present, on the other hand, fixed relations, — 
that rhythmical order which Heraclitus had demanded. Thus, then, 
the Pythagoreans found the abiding essense of the world in the 
mathematical relations, and in particular in numbers, — a solution 
of the problem more abstract than the Milesian, more capable of 
being represented to perception or imagination than the Eleatic, 
clearer than the Heraclitic, more difficult than those offered by 
cotemporary mediating attempts. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, as carried out by them, was 
attached partly to the numerous observations they had made on the 
arithmetical relations, partly to analogies which they discovered or 
sometimes artificially introduced, between numerical and philosophi- 
cal problems. The definite nature of each individual number and 


* Out of this analogy arose the fantastic idea of the harmony of the spheres. 
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the endlessness of the number series must indeed have at first sug. 
gested that reality belongs as well to the limited as to the unlimited, 
and by transferring this thought into the geometrical sphere the 
Pythagoreans came to recognise, in addition to the elements as the 
limited, a Reality as belonging also to space as the unlimited void. 
'I'hey thought of the elements, however, as determined by the forms 
of the simple solids : fire by the tetrahedron, earth by the cube, 
air by the octahedron, water by the icosahedron, and a fifth material, 
aether, which they added as the celestial element to the four terres- 
trial elements assumed by Empedocles, by the dodecahedron.* In 
these conceptions the prevailing idea was this : corporeality, or the 
essential quality of bodies, consists in the mathematical limitation 
of the unlimited, in the shaping out of space into forms. ■ Mathemati- 
cal forms are made the essence of physical reality. 

The Pythagoreans further believed that in the antithesis between 
the limited and the unlimited they recognised the antithesis found 
in numbers between the odd and the even ; ® and this antithesis was 
again identified with that betrveen the perfect and the imperfect, 
the good and the bad,® in this last case not without the influence of 
old ideas connected with the religions faith of the oracles. Their 
Weltanschauung becomes thus dualistic: over against the limited, 
odd, perfect, and good stands the limitless even, imperfect, and bad. 
As, however, both principles are united in the number one,* which 
has the value of an even as well as of an odil number, so in tlie 
world as a whole these antitheses are adjusted to form a harmony. 
The world is harmony of numbers. 

Some of the Pythagoreans,' moreover, sought to trace out through 
the various realms of experience that fundamental antithesis, in the 
assumption of -which all the school were agreed, and so a table of ten 
pairs of opposites came into existence: viz. limited and unlimited — 
odd and even — one and many — right and left — male and female 
— at rest and in motion — straight and curved — light and dark — 


1 While the main line of the Pythagoreans thus followed Unipedocles, a l.iter, 
Eophantus, conceived of this limitation of space in tlio sense of .\tomisni. 

2 The reason presented for this, viz. that even numbers permit of hi action 
to infinity (?), is indeed very questioiiahle and artificial (Simpl. iVi </.'••. 1). Ul"<' 
455, 20). 

Nor must we here overlook the factor which had .already assorted itself with 
Xenoplianis and Parmenides, viz. that to the Greek the eonceplion of mi'a^ure 
was one that had a high ethical worth ; so that the infinite, which derides all 
measure, must to him appear imperfect, while the definite or limited (treirepiu- 
nimv) w.is necessarily regarded as more valuable. 

* Ari-t. Mit. 1. .5, 986 a 19. 

6 Or men standing in close relations with Pythagoreanism, such as the physi- 
ciat, Alomeon, a perhaps somewhat older contemporary of Philolaus. Cf. 
Arist, Mtt. I. 5, 986 a 22. 
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good and bad — square and oblong or witli unequal sides. This is 
evideutly a collection put together without system, to fill out the 
sacred number ten, but an attempt at an articulation may at least be 
recognised. 

In accordance, then, with this or a similar scheme the Pythagoreans 
exerted themselves to make an order of things corresponding to the 
system of numbers, by assigning the fundamental conceptions in 
every department of knowledge to various numbers, and on the other 
hand by adjudging to every individual number, but especially to those 
from one to ten, determining significance in the various spheres of 
reality. The fantastic nature of the symbolic interpretation into 
which they fell in doing this must yet not cause us to overlook the 
fact that the atteinjit was therewith made to recognise an abiding order 
of things which could be grasped and expressed in conceptions, and to 
find the ultimate ground of this order in malhematical relations. 

Nor did it escape the notice of the Pj-thagoreans themselves, 
notably of the later members of the school, that numbers could not 
be called the principles (apx^O things in the same way in which 
the term is applied to the various “stuffs,” or kinds of matter, to the 
elements, etc., that things have not arisen out of them, but are 
formed according to them; and j)erhaps they best and most effec- 
tively express their thoughts when they say that all tilings are 
copies or imitations of numbers. With this conception the world of 
mathematical forms was thought as a higher, more original reality, 
of which the empirical reality was held to be only a copy : to the 
former belonged abiding Being ; the latter was the contrasted world 
of Becoming and change. ' 

§ 5. Conceptions of Cosmic Processes.^ 

E. Hardy, Der Begriff der Physis in griechisclien Philosophie, I. Berlin, 1884. 

As the fact of change — that is, the cosmic processes — furnished . 
the most immediate occasion for reflection upon the abiding Being, 
so, on the other hand, the various conccjitions of Being had 
as their ultimate aim only to make the processes of Nature intel- 
ligible. This task was indeed occasionally forgotten, or set aside, 
in the development of the conceptions of Being, as by the Eleatics ; 
but immediately afterward the further progress of thought proved 
to be determined all the more by the renewed attention given to 

1 [Gesrhelten. I have translated this word variously by “chance.” “oceur- 
reAcc,” “event.” “ takiii!’ place,” “cominst to p.iss,” “ beeoriiiuc.” etc. The 
last, which is ordinarily used for the Greek ylyroiiai seems hardly broad enough. 
The German means any natural process or event.] 
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Becoming and change, and by the need of so thinking Being that 
Becoming and change could not only be reconciled with it, but also 
be made intelligible by it. Hand in hand, then, with ideas of Being, 
go those of Becoming, the two in constant relation to one another. 

1. To the loniaus the living activity of the world was something 
so much a matter of course that they never thought of asking ior 
a cause of it. Naive Uylozoism could have in view only the explana- 
tion of a particular occurrence or cosmic process. Explanation, 
however, consists in reducing what is striking — not a matter of 
course or intelligible iu itself — to such simpler forms of occur- 
rence as seem to need no explanation, inasmuch as they are most 
familiar to our perception. That things change their form, their 
qualities, their working upon one another, seemed to the Mile- 
sians to require explanation. They contented themselves iu this 
with conceiving these changes as condensation or rarefaction of the 
cosmic matter. This latter process did not seem to them to need a 
farther explanation, though Anaximenes at least did add, that these 
changes in the state of aggregation were connected with changes in 
temperature — condensation with cooling, rarefaction with growing 
warm. This contrast gave rise to the arrangement of the states of 
aggregation in a series corresponding to the degree of rarefaction 
or condensation of the primitive matter : ^ viz. fire, air, water, earth 
(or stone). 

The Milesians used these ideas not only to explain individual 
phenomena of Mature, particularly the meteorological processes so 
important for a searfaring people, but also to explain the develop- 
ment of the present state of the world out of the prime matter. 
Thus Thales conceived water as in part rarefying to form air and 
fire, and in part condensing to form earth and stone ; Anaximenes, 
starting from air, taught an analogous process of world-formation. 
As a result of these views it was assumed that the earth — resting 
on water, according to the first, on air, according to the second — 
occupied the centre of the sphere of air revolving about it, and this 
sphere of air was yet again surrounded by a sphere of fire, which 
either broke through or shone through in the stars. 

In setting forth this process of world-oi'igination, which was per- 
haps still regarded by Thales and Anaximander as a process occur- 
ring once for all, the Milesians attached themselves closely to the 
cosmogonic poetry.- Xot until later does the consideration seem to 


1 Hence it is intelligible that there were also physicists (^uot known to us by 
name) who would regard the world-stuff as an intermediate stage between «»ir 
and water, or between air and fire. 

* Hence, also, the designation of the world-stuff as dpxv (beginning). 
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h.ave gained prevalence, that if to change of form a change back to 
the original form corresponds, and if, at the same time, matter is 
to be regarded as not only eternal but eternally living, it is necessary 
to assume a ceaseless process of world-formation and world-destruc- 
tion, a countless number of successive icorlds} 

2. Although these essential constituents characterise also the 
physical theories of Anaximander, he was led beyond them by his 
metaphysical conception of the awtipov. The infinite, self-moved 
matter which was intended by this obscure conception was indeed, 
as a whole, to have no definite properties. It was held, however, to 
contain qualitative opposites within itself, and in its process of evolu- 
tion to exclude them from itself, so that they became separate.’ 
Anaximander remained then a Hylozoist in so far as he regarded 
matter as self-moved; he had seen, however, that the differences 
must be put into it if they were to come forth out of it on occasion 
of its self-motion. If, then, as regards his doctrine of Being, he ai> 
liroached the later theory of a plurality of primitive substances, and 
abandoned the doctrine that the primitive matter was changeable in 
quality, he was yet entirely at one with the other Milesians as 
regards his conception of the causelessness of the cosmic process, and 
thought that by the union of the two opjiosites, the warm and the 
cold, which he conceived as the first to come out from the astipov, he 
could explain water. This done, he could proceed with his cosmog- 
ony along the oceanic path taken by Thales. 

But besides these physical and metaphysical determinations, the 
only fragment ’ preserved from him, giving his own words, repre- 
sents the perishing of things as an expiation for injustice, and so 
presents the first dim attempt to present the world-process as 
ethical necessity, and to conceive of the shadows of transitoriness, 
which rest even on the bright picture of Hellenic life, as retribution 
for sin. However doubtful the particular interpretation of this 
utterance, there is yet without doubt voiced in it the need of giving 
to physical necessit}'^ the worth of an ethical order. Here Anaxi- 
mander appears as a predecessor of Ilerniditus. 

3. The order of events which Heraclitus thought he could estab- 
lish as the only constant amid the mutation of things, had two 
essential marks, the harmony of opposites and the circuit comjilefeii by 


1 Tills doctrine was supported, probably by .Vnaximaiider, ctrt.iinly by 
Anaximenes. It is Mieiited in Heraclitus and Euiiied leies. 

2 Tile decisive pas *ea lor tins very contrnvermd oiiestioii (Hitter. Seydel, 
Zeller") are Arist. P! j.,. I. 4, 187 a 20, .md Siiiml. Plifs. (\t.) •SS'' lo4, 14 (after 
Thet^lira.stus) ; also the continuation of the passa.:e in tiie following note. 

» Simpl. Phys. (D.) 6* 24, 18. Cf. Th. Ziegler, Arch. f. Gtstsh. d. PhUos., 
1. 16 ft. 
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matter in its successive changes in the universe. The observation, that 
everything in the ■world is in process of constant change ■was 
exaggerated by Heraclitus to the claim that everything is con- 
tinually changing into its opposite. The “ other ” was for him eo 
ipso the opposed. The “flux of tilings ” became transformed in his 
poetic rhetoric into a ceaseless strife of opposites, and this strife 
(ird\e/ios) he declared to be the father of things. All that seems to 
be for a shorter or longer time is the product of opposed motions 
and forces which in their operation maintain themselves in equilib- 
rium. The universe is thus at every moment a unity divided in 
itself and again re-united, a strife which finds its reconciliation, a 
want that finds its satisfaction. The essence of the world is the 
invisible harmony in which all differences and oppositions are 
solved. The world is Becoming, and Becoming is unity of op])o- 
sites. 

These antitheses, according to the view of Heraclitus, present 
themselves particulai-ly in the two processes taking place in con- 
trary directions, through which, on the one hand, fire becomes 
changed into all things, and, on the other hand, all things change 
back into fire. The same stages are passed through in both 
processes : on the “way dowmeard” fire passes over, by condensation, 
into water and earth, on the “way upward” earth and water, by rare- 
faction, pass over into fire ; and these two ways are alike. Change 
and counter-change run on side by side, and the semblance of a per- 
manent thing makes its appearance where for a time there is as 
much counter-change upon the one way as there is change upon the 
other. The fantastic forms in which Heraclitus put these views 
envelop the essential thought of a sequence of changes taking place 
in conformity to law, and of a continual compensation of these 
changes. The world is produced from the fire in ever-repeateil 
rhythm and at fixed intervals of time, and then again flashes up in 
fire, to arise from it anew, a Phrenix.' 

In this ceaseless transformation of all things nothing individual 
persists, but only the order, in wliich the exchange between the 
contrary movements is effected, — the law of change, which consti- 
tutes the meaning and worth of the whole. If in the struggle be- 
tween opposites it seems as though something new were constantly 
arising, this new is at the same time always a perishing product. 
The Becoming of Heraclitus produces no Being, as the Being of 
Parmenides produces no Becoming. 

1 In ilctails Ills physical, and especially his astronomical, ideas are ■wvak. 
Meiapliv.sical inquiry is more important -with hizn than explanatory investiga- 
tion. He shares this with his opponent, Parmenides. 
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4. In fact, the doctrine of Being held by tlie Eleutics excluded 
with plurality and change, events or cosmic processes, also. Ac- 
cording to their metaphysics an event or occurrence is incomprehen- 
sible, it is impossible. This metaphysics tolerates no physics. 
Parmenides denies to time, as to space, independent reality (SXKo 
wapeK Tov iovTOi) : for him there is only timeless Being with no dis- 
tinctions. Although Parmenides added to the first part of his didac- 
tic poem, which jirecents the doctrine of Being, a second part which 
treats physical problems, this is yet done with the protest in advance 
that he is here presenting not truth, but the “ opinions of mortals.” * 
At the basis of all these ordinary opinions lies the false presupposi- 
tion, previously rejected, that in addition to Being tliere is still 
another, Non-being. All becoming, all plurality and motion, rest on 
the interaction of these opposites, which are then further designated 
as light and darkness, warmth and cold. A Weltanscliatiung is then 
portrayed in poetic imagery, in which fire shaiies the dark empty 
sx^ace into corporeal structures, a mode of representation which in 
part reminds us of Heraclitus, and in part accords with the astro- 
nomical teaching of the Pythagoreans. The all-ruling Fire-power 
(Sai/xuv), as inexorable necessity (Sooj), with the help of love (cpus) 
forces together what is akin, working from the centre of the world 
outward. Appropriation of the doctrines of others and polemic 
against them appear in motley mixture, agreeably to the purimse of 
the whole. Over tliis tissue tlms interwoven liovers a poetic breath 
of plastic formative power, but original research and clear coucex)- 
tions are lacking. 

6. Ideas more definite, and more usable for explaining the par- 
ticular, are found among the successors, who transformed the Eleatic 
conception of Being into the coneexitions of element, bomoiomerise, 
and atom, expressly for this purxmse. They all declare that by 
occurrence or coming to be nothing else is to be understood than the 
motion of unchangeable coi’iioreal particles. Empedocles and A7iax- 
agoras seem still to have sought to connect with tliis the deui.al of 
empty space, — a principle which they received from Parmenides. 
They ascribed to their substances universal divisibility, and re- 
garded parts as capable of displacement in such a way that as these 
parts mixed and reciprocally interpenetrated, all space should be 
always filled out. The motion in the world consists, tlien, in this 


^ The hypothetical exposition of how the world would have to be thousht if, 
in addition to Being, Non-being, plurality, and becoming were also regarded as 
real,-* had, on the one hand, a polemic purpose; and on the other, it met the 
want of his disciples, who probably demanded of the master an explauatiox^ of 
his own of the empirical world. 
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displacement of the parts of matter, each of which is always crowd- 
ing and displacing the other. Things at a distance from one another 
cannot act upon one another, except as parts of the one flow out and 
penetrate into the other. This action is tJie more possible in pro- 
portion as the eliiuxes of the one body resemble in their spatial 
form the pores of the other. So at least Empedocles taught, and 
the assumption of an infinite divisibility of substances is attested in 
the case of Anaxagoras also. Anoilier picture of occurrence more 
akin to the present way of thinking is that presented by Leucipims. 
The atoms which impinge upon each other in empty space act upon 
each other by pressure and impact, group themselves together, ami 
so form greater or smaller things or masses which are not separated 
and destroyed until some impact or pressure of other masses comes 
from without. All occurrence and coming to be consists in this 
process in which atom-complexes are successively formed and 
shattered. 

The fundamental form of world-motion in all three systems, luiw- 
ever, is that of the vortex, of circular rotation (SivT/). According tu 
Empedocles it is brought about by the forces of love and hate acting 
among the elements ; according to Anaxagoras it is begun by the 
Eeason-stuff acting according to ends, and then continues with 
mechanical consistency; according to Leucippus it is the ri'sult 
always occurring from the collision of several atoms. The priuciide 
of mechanism was with Empedocles still enveloped in myth, with 
Anaxagoras it first made a half-successful attempt to break throimh 
the covering, and was completely carried through only by Leucii)i)us. 
What hindered the first two from reaching this position was the 
introduction of considerations of worth into their explanatory 
theory. The one was for tracing the good and the evil back to cor- 
responding powers of mind, which were, to be sure, not ascribed to 
any being, but mythically hypostatised ; the other believed that he 
could explain the order of the whole only from the assum))tion tliat 
purposive, rationally considered impulse had originated the motions. 
Yet both came so near the position of Leucippus as to demand a 
teleological explanation for the beginning only of the vortex-motion; 
the farther course of the motions, and thus every indiuirhml occur- 
rence, they explained, as did LeiicippMs, purely mechanically, by the 
pushing and crowding of the pai-ticles of matter after these are once 
in motion in the manner determined. They proceeded so con- 
sistently in this that they did not exclude from this mechanical 
explanation even the origination and functions of organisms, among 
which, moreover, plants are regarded as being as truly animate as are 
animals. Anaxagoras is reproached for this by Tlato and Aristotle, 
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and an expression of Empedocles has been handed down,' according 
to which he taught that the animals had arisen here and there, with- 
out any rule, in odd and grotesque forms, and that in the course of 
time only those fitted for life maintained themselves. The principle 
of the survival of the fittest, which plays so great a part in the 
biology of to-day, j.e. in Darwinism, is here already clearly formu- 
lated. 

' On the ground of these ideas, an interesting contrast discloses 
itself in the case of the three investigators, as regards their atti- 
tude toward cosmogonic theories. Eor Empedocles and for Leu- 
cippus, namely, the process of world-formation and world-dissolu- 
tion is a perpetual one ; for Anaxagoras, on the contrary, it is one 
that takes place once for all. Between the first two there is again 
the difference that Empedocles, like Heraclitus, teaches that the 
world arises and perishes in periodic alternation ; while Atomism, 
on the contrary, holds that a countless number of worlds come into 
being and pass away. According to the principles of Empedocles, 
to be more explicit, there are four different states of the elements ; 
their complete intermixture, in which love alone rules, and hate is 
excluded, he calls a-<t>a2poi * (sphere) ; when hate penetrates, this 
homogeneous world-si)here becomes separated into the individual 
things, until the elements are completely parted from one another ; 
and out of this separate condition love brings them again together, 
until full union is again attained. Neither in the case of complete 
mixture, nor in that of complete separation, are there individual 
things ; in both cases the Eleatic acosmism makes its appearance. 
A world of individual things in motion exists only where love and 
hate struggle with oue another in mingling and separating the 
elements. 

It is otherwise with Leucippus. Some of the atoms that dart 
about irregularly in the universe strike together here and there. 
From the various impulses to motion which the individual particles 
bring with them, where such aggregations occur, there results, 
according to mathematical necessitg {aviyK-q), a whirling movement 
of the whole, which draws into itself neighbouring atoms and atom- 
complexes, and sometimes even whole “worlds,” and so gradually 


1 Arist. Pliys. II. 8, 198 b 29. Moreover, we find an expression already 
attributed to Anaximander, which teaches a tnansfonnation of organisms by 
adaptation to changed conditions of life: Plut. Pine. V. 19, 1 (Do*. D- 4.10, In'). 
For man, also, the oldest thinkers claimed no other origin than that of groiirth 
out of the animal world : so Empedocle.s in Plut. Strnm. fr. 2. (Do*. Ih 579, 17). 

* Evidently not without siutgestlon from the Eleatic world-sphere, which this 
absolute, fully adjusted miugling of all elements, taught by Empedocles, niiu-l' 
resemblea * 
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extends. Meanwhile sueh a system in jirocess of revolution is 
differentiating itself, since, by the rotation, the finer, more movable 
atoms are driven to the periphery, the more inert and massy are 
gathered in the centre ; and so like finds its way to like, not by 
inclination or love, but through their like conformity to the law of 
pressure and impact. So there arise at various times and In dilfer- 
mt places in the boundless universe, various worlds, each of which 
continues in motion within itself, according to mechanical law, until 
it perhaps is shattered in pieces by collision with another world, or 
is drawn into the revolution of a greater. So, the Atomists main- 
tained, the sun and moon were at one time worlds by themselves, 
which subsequently fell into the greater vortex of which our earth 
is the centre. How near in principle this whole conception is to 
the natural science of to-day is obvious. 

The teleological point of vieio taken by Anaxagoras excludes, on 
the contrary, a plurality of worlds in time as well as a plurality of 
worlds in space. The ordering mind, which introduces the pur- 
posive motion of the elements, forms just this one Korld only, whicli 
is the most perfect.* Anaxagoras, therefore, quite in the manner of 
the cosmogonic poetry, describes how the beginning of the world 
was preceded by a chaotic primitive condition, in which the ele- 
ments were intermingled without order and without motion. Then 
came the voDs, the “Reason-stuff” {Vernunftstoff), and set it into 
ordered motion. This vortex-motion began at one point, the pole of 
the celestial vault, and extended gradually throughout the entire 
mass of matter, separating and dividing the elements, so that tliey 
now perform their mighty revolution in a uniformly harmonious 
manner. The teleological motive of the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
is due essentially to his admiration of the order in the stellar 
world, which, after it has pei-formed the rotations started by the 
voSs, moves on without disturbance always in the same track. There 
is no ground for assuming that this teleological cosmology directed 
attention to the adaptation to ends in living beings, or even to the 
connected system of Mature as beneficent to man ; its gaze was fixed 
on the beauty of the starry heavens ; and what is related of the 
views of Anaxagoras on terrestrial things, on organisms, and on 
man, keeps quite within the setting of the mechanical mode of 
explanation in vogue among his contemporaries. What he said, too, 
with regard to the presence of life on other heavenly bodies, might 
just as well have come from the Atomists. 


1 This motive, fully carried out, is found in Plato, Tim. 31, with unlnistak- 
aWe reference to the opposition between Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
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Accordingly, although Anaxagoras conceived of the roOs as also the principle 
of animation, and thought of the particles of this substance as mingled in 
greater or lesser number with organic bodies, yet the central point in this con- 
ception is that of the authorship of the astronomical world-order. The other 
•side, the moment or factor of the cause of animate life, is much more energeti- 
cally emphasised in the transformation which a younger eclectic natural 
philosopher, Diogenes of Apollonia, undertook to effect in the conception of 
Anaxagoras by connecting it with the hylozoistic principle of Anaximenes. 
He designated air as dpx’} [first principle, primitive element], fitted it out, 
however, with the characteristics of the voCs, — omniscience and force acting 
according to ends, — named this “ rational air” also wevina. [spirit], and found 
this formative principle in man and other organisms as w'cll as in tlie universe. 
A rich physiological knowledge enabled him to carry through in detail tliis 
thought as applied to the structure and functions of the human body. tVith 
him teleology became the dominant mode of apprehending also the organic 
world. 

His fragments have been collected by Schorn (Bonn, 1820) and Panzerbieter 
(Leips. 1830). Cf. K. Steinhart in Ersch und Gruber’s Encycloimdie. 

6. All these doctrines, however, presuppose the conception of 
motion as one that is intelligible of itself and in need of no further 
explanation. They thought they had explained qualitative change 
when they had pointed out as its true essence motion, whether 
between the parts of a continuously connected matter, or in empty 
space. The opposition, therefore, which the Eleatic School brought 
to bear upon all these doctrines was directed first of all against this 
conception of motion, and Zeno showed that this could by no means 
be taken so simply, but was rather full of contradictions which inca- 
pacitated it for serving as principle of explanation. 

Among Zeno’s famous proofs of the impossibility of motion,^ the 
weakest is that which proceeds from the relativity of the amount of 
motion, by showing that the movement of a wagon is variously esti- 
mated if it is observed either from wagons also in motion but in 
different directions and at varying rates of speed, or again from two 
wagons one of which is moving and one standing still. The three 
other proofs, on the contrary, which made use of the analysis into 
discrete parts, infinitely many and infinitely small, of the s^^ace 
passed through by motion, and the time occupied by it. were 
stronger, and for a long time were not overcome. The first proof 
was with reference to the impossibility of jmssing through a fixed 
space. This was regarded as proved by the infinite divisibility of 
the line, since the infinite number of points which must be attained 
before reaching the goal permitted no beginning of motion. The 
same thought appears, somewhat varied, in the second argument, 
which seeks to prove the impossibility of passing through a space 
which has movable boundaries. The argument (known a.s that of 


1 'Ari.st. Thys. VI. 0, 230 b. 0. Cf. Ed. tVellmann, Zenon's Beweise gegen die 
Bewegung und ihre Widerlegungen (Frankfurt a. 0. 1870). * 
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Achilles and the tortoise) is, that since the pursuer in every intei- 
val or subdivision of time must first reach the poiut from which the 
pursued simultaneously starts, it follows that the latter will always 
be in advance, though by an interval which becomes constantly 
smaller and approaches a minimum. The third argument has refer- 
ence to the injinitely small extent of the motion performed in any 
instant. According to this argument, called “the resting arrow,” the 
moved body is in every instant in some one point of its track ; its 
movement in this instant is then equal to zero ; but from ever so 
many zeros no real magnitude arises. 

Together with the above-mentioned difiiculties (airopiai) with 
regard to space and plurality, these argumentations of Zeno set 
forth an extremely skilfully projected system of refuting the 
mechanical theories, especially Atomism, — a refutation which was 
intended to serve at the same time as indirect proof of the correct- 
ness of the Eleatic conception of Being. 

7. The number-theory of the Pythagoreans, too, was determined by 
Eleatic conceptions in so far as its procedure was, in the main, to 
demonstrate mathematical forms to be the fundamental relations 
of reality. When, however, they termed the actual world of reality 
an imitation of the mathematical forms, they thereby ascribed a sort 
of reality, even though of a derivative and secondary character, to 
individual things, and to what takes place among them. They were 
also the less inclined to withdraw from answering cosmological and 
physical questions as they were able to bring to philosophy the 
brilliant results of their astronomical investigation. They had come 
to a knowledge of the spherical form of the earth and of the heav- 
enly bodies ; they were aware also that the change of day and night 
depends upon a movement of the earth itself. At first, indeed, they 
thought of this movement as a circuit performed about a central fire 
to which the earth presented always the same side, a side unknown 
to us.^ On the other hand, they assumed that about this same cen- 
tral fire there moved in concentric circles, outside the earth’s track, 
successively the moon, the sun, the planets, and finally the heaven 
containing the fixed stars. They brought into this system, however, 
in a way, the metaphysical dualism which they had maintained be- 
tween the perfect and the imperfect, inasmuch as they regarded the 

^ Already in Plato’s time the hypothesis of the central lire was given up by 
the younger Pythagoreans, Eephantus, Hicetus of Syracuse (anti with it that 
of the “ counter-earth,” which had hitherto been a.s.suined as placed between the 
central fire and the earth, invented merely to fill out the number ten), and 
instep the earth was located in the centre of the universe and provided witji a 
rotation on its axis. With this latter assumption that of a resting position of 
the heaven of the fixed stars was connected. 
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heaven of the stars, on account of the sublime uniformity of its 
motions, as the realm of perfection; the world “beneath the moon,” 
on the contrary, on account of the unrest of its changing formations 
and motions, they regarded as that of imperfection. 

This way of looking at things runs parallel to that of Anaxagoras, 
and leads, though in another way, to the interweaving and complica- 
tion of theory with considerations of worth [ethical or aesthetic 
values]. It teas in connection with astronomical insight that the 
thought of an order of Xature in conformity to law dawned as clear 
knowledge vpon the Grecian mind. Anaxagoras reasons from this 
to an ordering principle. Pjthagoreanism finds in the heavens the 
divine rest of unchangeableness (Sichgleichhleibens) which it misses 
upon the earth. Here we have a meeting of the ancient religious 
ideas and the verj"- different residt yielded thus far by the scientific 
work of the Greeks. This latter, seeking a Permanent in the muta- 
tion of occurrence, found such a permanence onlj' in the great, simple 
relations, in the revolution of the stars, which abides ever the same. 
In the terrestrial world, with its whole change of manifold, con- 
stantly intersecting motions, this uniformity remained still hidden 
from Greek science : she regarded this terrestrial world rather as a 
domain of the imperfect, the lower, which wants the sure order of 
that other world. In a certain sense this may be looked upon as 
the ultimate result of the first period, a result which had a determin- 
ing influence for after time. 

What the attitude of the Pythagoreans was to tlie question concerning a peri- 
odic change of oriiiination and annihilation of the world is uncertain. A plurality 
of co-existing worlds is excluded in their system. In their theory of world-for- 
mation and in their particular physical doctrines they concede so prominent a 
place to fire that they come very' near to Heraclitus. Aristotle even places one 
of the contemporaries of Philolaus, Hijytastis of Jletapontum, in immediate con- 
nection with Heraclitus (3/et. 1. 3). ... , . , L „ 

Their a-sssumption of letlier as a fifth element out of winch the sidiencal shells 
of the heavens were formed, in addition to the four elements of Empedocles, is 
douhtle.ss connected with the separation w'liirti tliey made between lieaven aud 
earth. It is not le=s difficult to >iecide abetlier they derived the elements from 
a common ground, and if s„, how: according to many pas-ages it would seem as 
if they had .siwken of a progre-sive “ aitraciioii.'’ ip. m tins case (cf above, p. 
40). liiatliematical shaping out or foniiiug of empty space by tlie ec tone), the 
original number, whicli is exalted above limitation and tlie unlmnted. i et it 
seems, too, tliat in regard to these questions vaa-ious views were held witliin the 
school side hy side. 


§ 6. The Conceptions of Cognition. 


M. Scbneidevv'in. Vphrr rlipjsfimp prkPnntni'P'lliPurpti.rhPr mid (dii’^phn- Phi- 
losnpltPinp hpiilpii rnr>.i>l:rnliisiU<'n Uenkern, Pldlo-. .Monat-iieite, II. i l!-ti'.t), pp. 

MUnz, */)iV Keimp. der Efkenntnisslheorie in Her vorsophUtisclien Pertode 
der (jriechischea Philosophie. Vienna, 1880. 
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The question, what things really are, or what is the intrinsic 
nature of things, which is alreaily contained in the Milesian con- 
ception of the apxv, iiresupposes that the current, original and naive 
mode of thinking of the world has been shaken, although this pre- 
supposition has not come to clear recognition in consciousness. The 
question proves that reflective thought is no longer satisfied with 
the ideas which it finds current, and that it seeks truth behind or 
above them. Those ideas are given, however, through sense-per- 
ception and through the involuntary elaboration of this in thought, 
— an elaboration that has been transmitted fioin generation to 
generation, until it has became consolidated and fixed and embodied 
in language, and so forms a part of the thinker’s data. When the 
individual with his reflection transcends these ideas so given — and 
it is in this that philosophical activity ultimately consists — he does 
it on the ground of logical needs which assert themselves as he re- 
flects on the given. His philosoxihising, then, even though he takes 
no account of this fact, grows out of discrepancies between his expe- 
rience and his thought — out of the inadequacy exhibited by what 
is presented to his perception or imagination, when set over against 
the demands and presuppositions of his understanding. However 
unconscious of this its inner ground naiVe philosophising may be 
at the outset, attention cannot fail to be turned in time to the diver- 
sity in the sources of the conflicting ideas within, 

1. The first observations, therefore, which the Grecian philosophers 
made on human knowledge concern this contrast between experience 
and reflection. The farther the explanatory theories of science 
became separated from the way of looking at things which belongs 
to daily life, the clearer it became to their authors that those 
theories sprang from another source than that of the customary 
opinions. To be sure they have not as yet much to say on this 
point. They set opinion (So'^a) over against truth, and this often 
means only that their own doctrines are true and the opinions of 
others false. So much only is certain to them, that they owe their 
own views to reflection, while the mass of mankind — concerning 
whose intellectual activity it is just the older philosophers, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, who express themselves in 
an extremely depreciatory manner — persist in the illusion of the 
senses. Only through thinking (fl>povetv, voeiv, Adyos), then, is the 
truth found ; the senses, if alone, give fraud and a lie. * So strong 
has reflection become in itself that it not only proceeds to con- 
sequences which to the common thinking have become absolutely 


1 Heracl. Frao. /Schust.) 11, 123 ; Parmen. Frag. (Karstenl 64 fl. 
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paradoxical, but also maintains expressly that it is itself the sole 
source of truth as opposed to opinions. 

This, to be sure, n'orks oddly when we notice that completely 
opposite illustrations of this same assertion are given by Meraudi- 
tus and Parmenides in close succession. The former finds the 
deceit caused by the senses, and the error of the multitude, to consist 
in the illusory appearance of the Being of permanent things, which 
is presented to men by sense-perception ; the Eleatic, on the contrary, 
is zealous against the senses, because they would fain persuade us 
that there are in truth motion and change, becoming and arising, 
plurality and varietj'. I’recisely this double form in which this 
same claim is put forward shows tliat it is not the result of an 
investigation, but the expression of a demand made on other 
grounds. 

Moreover, this proposition fits very' differently into the general 
theories of the two great metaphysicians. The flux of all things, 
with its restless change of individual phenomena, as taught by 
Heraclitus, makes it easy to comprehend also the possibility of the 
emergence of false ideas, and the seeming of permanence and Being 
had besides a special explanation in the counter-course or opposi- 
tion (ivavnoTptmCa) of the two “ waj's,” for this eauses the illusion of 
permanence or Being to arise where there is just as much change in 
one direction as in the other [f.e. from iwimitive fire into things and 
vice versa] . On the contrary, it is quite imi) 03 sible to see where the 
seat of illusion and error was to be sought in the one world-sphere 
of Parmenides, everywhere the same, which was held to be at the 
same time the one, true world-thought. The search could be only 
among individual things and their changing activities, which were 
themselves declared to be illusion, non-existent. Nevertheless 
there is no support to be found in the literature preserved, for 
supposing that this so simple a thought ’which would have over, 
thrown the entire Eleatic system, er or occurred to the investigators 
of that time. In any case, the Eleatics contented themselves with 
the assertion that all particul.ar existence and all change were decep- 
tion and illusion of the senses. 

The same naive denial of that which they could not explain seems to 
have been employed also by the successors of the Eleatics in the 
matter of the qualitative attributes of individual things. Emped- 
ocles at least maintained that all things were mixtures of the ele- 
ments. The task that logically grew out of this was to show how 
the other qualities arise from the mixture of the properties of tlio 


1 Pirst carried out in Plato, Sophist^ 237 A* 
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elements. Biit this he did not perform; so far as our knowledge 
extends, he did not at all set himself this task; he probably re, 
garded these particular qualities as not being (objectively), and as 
a deception of the senses, just as all qualities whatever were such 
in the view of Parmenides. And so the oldest view of the Ato- 
mists, as supported by Leucippus, may well have gone just to this 
point, maintaining that in individual things only the form, arrange- 
ment, situation, and motion of the constituent atoms were real, and 
that the other properties were a deceitful product of the senses, 
which here, too, found no further explanation.^ 

These difficulties were perhaps jointly influential in the mind of 
Av'ixagoras when he regarded all qualities as original, and not as 
having become what they are, and accordingly postulated countless 
elements. But for him arose the opposite difficulty of showing how 
it could come about, if all was regarded as contained in all, every 
quality in every thing, that only some of these qualities seemed to 
be present in individual things. He explained this in part from tlie 
consideration that many of the constituent parts are imperceptible 
because of their minuteness ; hence it is onl}’’ by thought that we 
can learn the true qualities of things.® Besides this, however, he 
seems to have followed up the thought, found already in Anaximan- 
der’s idea of the atrapov, that a complete mingling of definite quali- 
ties yields something indefinite. So, at least, he described the 
primitive mixture of all substances which preceded the formation 
of the world as completely devoid of quality,® and a similar thought 
seems to have permitted him to regard the four elements of Emped- 
ocles not as primitive substances, but rather as already mixtures.* 

The rationalism common to the pre-Sophistic thinkers assumes, 
among the Pythagoreans, the particular form of affirming that 
knowledge consists in mathematical thought. This, though in itself 
a narrowing, is yet, on the other hand, a great step in advance, in- 
asmuch as there is here given for the first time a positive definition 
of “thought” as contrasted with “perception.” Only through 
number, taught Philolaus,‘ is the essential nature of things to be 
known ; that is, it is when the definite mathematical relations lying 
at their basis are recognised that things are properly conceived or 

* It is extremely hiiproba'ble tliat the solution of the problem throu"h the 
Buojectivity of the souse-qualities, which is fouiiil in Democritus, was prcsenlod 
already by Leucippus, aud tliorof'ire before i'rotagoras, who is universally 
regarded as the founder of tliis theory. 

Sevr. Kuip. .Itlr. MnIJi. VII. !)(» f". 

•’ Fruri fSehorii) 1. J'roui this pa-.s;ige the true light may, perhaps, be thrown 
upon the se;, ,,, j,, ^vluolt A uiixiiuaiider designates the iireiooii as diptcrroi'. 

‘ .Vri-*. [)i> dm. H Core. I. 1, Oli a 34. 

® Friui (.Mull.) 1.3. 
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understood. This had been the experience of the Pythagoreans in 
music and in astronomy, and this was the object of their desire and 
effort in all other fields. When, however, they ultimately came to 
the result that this requirement could be completely met only in 
the knowledge of the perfect world of the stars, they concluded 
from this that science ( (ro^ia) relates only to the realm of order and 
perfection, that is, to heaven, and that in the realm of the imper- 
fect, of change not subject to order, i.e. on earth, only practical 
ability (^perri) is of avail.^ 

Another positive characteristic of the “thinking” which the 
earlier investigators had set over against “perceiving,” without 
closer specification, appears obscurely in the reasonings of Zeno, 
viz. conformity to logical laws. At the basis of all his attacks 
against plurality and motion lie the principle of contradiction and 
the presupposition tliat that can not be actual of which the same 
thing must be affirmed and also denied. This principle and presup- 
position were applied with clearness and certainty, though not ab- 
stractly expressed. The Eleatic theory of the world, so highly 
paradoxical, forced its supporters to enter into polemic more than 
did others, and the accounts as to Zeno's treatise, which, as it seems, 
was also logically well arranged and divided, offer a notable evi- 
dence of the developed technique of refutation to which the school 
attained in consequence. To be sure, this formal training which 
prevailed in Eleatic circles does not seem to have led as yet to the 
abstract statement of logical laws. 

2. The setting over against each other of “ thinking ” and “ per- 
ceiving ” arose, then, from an estimation of their relative epistemo- 
logical value (^erkeiintnisetheoretischen Wertlibefti mniiivg) \i.e. from 
the postulate that one of these two forms of mental activity is 
worth more epistemologically for attuning truth]. In decided 
contradiction with this, however, stand the psychological principles 
with which these same investigators sought to apprehend the origin 
and process of knowing. Eor although their thinking was directed 
first and chiefly toward the outer n orld, man's mental activity came 
under their attention in so far as they were obliged to see in this 
activity one of the formations, or transformations, or products of 
motion, of the universe. The mind or soul and its action are then 
at this time considered scientifically only in connection loitli the entire 
course of the universe, whose product they are as truly as are all 
other things ; and since among the men of this period the general 
principles of explanation are everywhere as yet conceived corpore- 


1 Stob. Mcl. I. 488. 
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ally it follows that we meet also a thorough-going materialistic 
psychology.^ 

Now mind or soul is in the first x’lace moving force. Thales 
ascribed such a soul to magnets, and declared that the whole world 
was full of soirls. The essential nature of individual souls was 
therefore sought at first in that which had been recognised as the 
moving i^i the whole. Anaximenes found it in air, 

Heraclitus and likewise Parmenides (in his hypothetical physics) 
in fire, Leucippus in the fiery atoms,® and Anaxagoras in the world- 
moving, rational substance, the voSs. Where, as in the system of 
Empedocles, a corporeal moving principle was lacking, the mixed 
substance which streams through the living body, the blood, was 
regarded as soul. Diogenes of Apollonia found the essence of the 
soul in the air mixed with the blood.® With the Pythagoreans, too, 
the individual soul could not he considered as the same with the h 
(One) which they conceived as moving principle of the world, nor 
regarded as a part of it ; instead, they taught that the soul was a 
number, and made this very vague statement more definite by say- 
ing that it was a harmony, — an expression which we can only 
interpret ‘ as meaning a harmony of the body; that is, the living, 
harmonious activity of its parts. 

If now to this moving force, which leaves the body in death, were 
ascribed at the same time those irroperties which we to-day designate 
as “ psychical,” we find a clear characterisation of the specifically 
theoretical interest by which this oldest science was filled, in the 
fact that among these attributes it is that of ideation, of “ knowing,” 
which is almost exclusively the object of attention.* Of feelings 
and volitions there is scarcely incidental mention.® But as the 


1 Besides those characterisations of the soul, which resulted from their gen- 
eral scientific theory, we find in the tradition in case of several of these men 
(Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and the Pytliagoreans) still otlicr doc- 
trines which are not only not connected with the former, but are even in con- 
tradiction to them. A conception of the body as prison of the soul (trSua = 
irrjiia), personal Immortality, recomitense after death, transmigration of soiiN, 
— all these are ideas which the philosophers took from their relations to the 
mysteries and retained in their priestly teaching, however little they accorded 
with their scientific teachings. Such expressions are not treated above. 

2 In like manner, some of the Pythagoreans declared the motes which the 
sunlight discloses in the air to be souls. 

® Since, with reference to this, he recognised the distinction between ven('us and 
arterial blood, he meant by his Treec/ia what the chemi.stry of to-day calls oxygen. 

* Acc. to Plato, Phivihi, R.'i ff.. where the view is reieetef! as materialistic 

6 The povs ot Anaxagoras is only knowing ; air with Diogenes of Apollonia is 
a great, powerful, eternal, intelligent body. Being with Parmenides is at the 
same time poetp, etc. Only ipiMriit and eeiicor witli Empedocles are mythically 
hypostasised impulses, and these, too, have nothing to do with his psychological 
views. 

° With this is connected the fact that in general we cannot once speak of 
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individual soul in so far as it is moving force was held to be a part 
of the force which moves the entire universe, so also the “ knowing ” 
of the individual could be conceived only as a part of the knowing 
activity of the world.^ This ;•< clearest in the systems of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras ; each individual has so much knowledge as there 
is contained in him of the general World-reason, — fire with 
Heraclitus,® the voSs with Anaxagoras. In the case of Leucippus 
and of Diogenes of Apollonia the ideas are similar. 

This physical conception, which with Ana-xagoras especially is 
purely quantitative, was given a turn by Heraclitus, in which the 
ejMstcmological postulate ag-ain forces its waj' to the front, and 
asserts itself in the interest of a deei>er insight and a profouuder 
view. The "World-reason in which the individual participates in his 
knowledge is everywhere the same; the Xoyos of Heraclitus® and 
the voCs of Anaxagoras, as homogenous Reason, are distributed 
tlirough the whole universe as moving force. Knowing, then, is 
that which is common to all. It is therefore the law and order to 
which every one has to unite himself. In dreams, in personal opin- 
ion, each one has his own world; knowing is common (fww) to 
all. By means of this characteristic, viz. that of universally valid 
law, the conception of knowing acrpiires a normative significance,* 
and subjection to the common, to the law, appears as a duty 
in the intellectual realm as well as in the political, ethical, and 
religious.® 


aftempts at ethical investigation in this period, ror single moralising reflections 
or admonitions cannot he regarded as beginnings of ethics. On the only excep- 
tion cf. below, note o. , , . 

t 'J'he expression •* World-soul” was first used by Plato, or at the earliest by 
Plmolaus (in the fra-nnent wliich has certainly been much questioned just for 
this reason. Mull. 21). The idea is certainly present in Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, and perhaps also among the I’ythasoreans. ^ . . 

^ Hence the p.ara(loxical expression, the dryest .soul is the wisest, ana the 
warning to guard the soul from the wet (intoxication). 

“ Cf., for this and the following, JI. lleinze. Die Lehre vum Logos in der 
griechischen Pliilnsophie (Oldenburg, 1872). 

‘ Fmg. (.‘fclmst.) 123. . 

5 This is the only conception in the development of pre-Soplnstie thought, m 
the case of which we can speak of an attempt to propound a sciemifie in-inciple 
of ethics. If Heraclitus had in mind a universal expression for all moral duties 
In speaking of this subordination to law, or at least hit upon such, he attached 
it at once to the fundamental thoughts of his metaphysics, ■wnicli declared this 
law to be the abiding essence of the world. Yet attention has above (i 4) been 
called to the lact that in the conception of the wnrld-oi-der which hovered before 
him he did not as yet separate consciously the different motives (especially tlio 
physical from the ethical), and so ethical investigation does not as yet work 
itself clear from the physical to an independent position. The siuiie is true of 
the Pvthafforeans, who expressed the conception of order by the teriii “ ij.arnjony 
(which also might he adopted from Heraclitus), and therefore designaU'd virtue 
as “harmony.’* To be sure, they used the term “harmony” Icr the soul, toi 

health, and for many other thingB. ... , 
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3. If now we ask how under these assumptions the fact was 
explained that “ knowledge ” comes into the individual man, i.e. into 
his body, we find that the only answer offered by Heraclitus and 
the whole company of his successors is, “ through the door of the 
senses.” When a man is awake, the World-reason streams into his 
body through the opened senses (sight and hearing are of course 
chiefly noticed*), and, therefore, he knows. This comes about, to 
be sure, only if tliere is besides, in the man himself, so much reason 
or soul that the motion coming from without is met by an inner 
motion;- but upon this interaction, effected through the senses) 
between the outer and the inner reason knowledge rests. 

A psyehological distinction, then, between perceiving and think- 
ing, which, as regards their resjiective epistemological values, are so 
abruptly opposed, Heraclitus does not know how to state. Par- 
menides,® however, was just as little in a position to make such a 
distinction.'* Rather, he expre.ssed more sharply still the dependence 
upon bodily relations in which the thinking of the individual man is 
involved, when he said that every one so thought as the conditions 
coustituted by the mixture of substances in the members of the body 
permitted, and when he found in this a confirmation of his general 
thought of the identity of corporeality and thinking in general.* 
Still more express is the testimony” that Empedocles declared 
thinking and perceiving to be the same, that he thought change in 
thinking as dependent upon change of the body, and that he 
regarded the constitution of the blood as of decisive importance 
for the intellectual capacity of the man. 

These two last-named thinkers did not hesitate, moreover, to make 
their conception more plain to the imagination by means of physio- 
logical hypotheses. Parmenides taught in his hypothetical physics 


Also smell (Empedocles) and taste (Anaxagoras). Only the Atomists, and 
in particular Democritus, seem to have given value to the sense of touch. 

® Arist. De An. I. 2, 405 a 27. 

® Theophr. X)e Sens, 3 f. 


So, too, it is reported (Theophr. De Sens. 25) of Alcmienn, the Pythago- 
reanising physician, that he declared tliought or consciousness (fivt fibvot 
to be tlie characteristic which distinguishes man from the other animals. But 
a more precise determination is lacking here also unless, in accordance with the 
expre.s.sion, we think of something similar to the Aristotelian sotvis lUireirriipiav. 
With this would agree the circumstance that the first attempts to localise the 
particular p.sychical activities in particular parts of the body seem to have been 
made in the circles of the I’ytliagoreaiis and of the physicians who stood in near 
relations to them ; localising, e.g., thought in the brain, perception in the indi 
yidual organs and in the heart, and the emotions also in the latter organ. From 
them Jjiogenes of Apollonia, and after him Democritus, seem to have taken 
these beginnings of a physiological psychology. 

® Frag. (Karst.) vv. 146-140. 

/>€ ^n. I 2, 404 b 7 ; IIL 3, 427 a 21 ; Met. III. 6, 1009 b 17; 
Theophr. De &ens. 10 1 i i . 
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that like is alwaj's perceived by like, warmth without by the warmth 
in man, the cold without by the cold even in the dead body. Emped- 
ocles, with the aid of his theory of effluxes and pores, carried out 
the thought that every element in our body perceives the same ele- 
ment in the outer world, so as to teach that each organ is accessible 
to the impress of those substances only whose effluxes fit into its 
pores ; i.e. he derived the specific energy of the sense organs from 
relations of similarity between their outer form and their objects, 
and carried this out for sight, hearing, and smell, with observations 
which in part are very acute.* 

This view, that like is apprehended by like, was opposed by 
Anaxagoras, — on what gronnd it is not certain.® He taught that 
perception is only of opposite by opposite, warmth without by the 
cold in man, etc.® At all events, his doctrine also is a proof that 
these metaphysical rationalists maintained all of them in their 
psychology a cratss sensationalism. 


1 Theophr. De Sena. 7. , , • j 

® Perhaps we liave here a remembrance of Heraclitus, who also explained 
perception from the ipavriorpoTria, — motion against motion, — and with whom 
opposition was the principle of all motion. 

• Theophr. Oe Sena. 27 fl. It is Interesting that Anaxagoras inferred from 
this that every perception is joined with pain (Xiiir^). 
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The farther development of Greek science was determined by the 
circumstance that in the powerful, universal upward movement of 
the mental and spiritual life which the nation achieved after the 
victorious result of the Persian wars, science was torn awmy from 
the restraints of close schools in which it had been quietly pursued, 
and brought out upon the stage of publicity, where all was in vehe- 
ment agitation. 

The circles in which scientific research was fostered had widened 
from generation to generation, and the doctrines which at first had 
been presented in smaller societies and spread abroad in writings 
that were hard to understand, had begun to filter through into the 
general consciousness. The poets, as Euripides and Epicharmus, 
began already to translate into their language scientific conceptions 
and views ; the knowledge gained by investigation of Nature had 
already been made practically effective, as by Hippodamus in his 
architecture. Even medicine, which had formerly been only an art 
practised according to traditions, became so permeated with the 
general conceptions of natural philosophy, and with the special doc- 
trines, information, and hypotheses of physiological research which 
in the course of time had occupied an ever-broader space in the 
systems of science, that it .became encumbered with an excessive 
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growth of etiological theories,* and first found in Hippocrates the 
reformer who reduced this tendency to its proper measure and gave 
back to the physician’s art its old character in contrast to scientific 
doctrine.^ 

Moreover, the Greek nation, matured by the stern experience 
which had been its lot within and without, had entered upon the 
age of manhood. It had lost its naive faith in old tradition, and 
had learned the value of knowledge and ability for practical life. 
Of science, which up to this time had followed in quiet the pure 
impulse of investigation — the noble curiosity which seeks knowledge 
for its own sake — the state now demanded light on the questions 
which disturbed it, counsel and help in the doubt into which the 
luxuriance of its own development in culture had plunged it. In 
the feverish emulation of intellectual forces which this greatest 
period in the world’s history brought with it, the thought everywhere 
gained recognition that in every walk in life the man of knowledge 
is the most capable, the most useful, and the most successful. In 
every department of practical activity, the fruitful innovation of 
independent reflection, of individual judgment, took the place of the 
old life controlled by custom. The mass of the people was seized with 
the burning desire to make the results of science its own. It was espe- 
cially true, however, that at this time family tradition, habituation, 
personal excellence of character and address were no longer suffi- 
cient, as formerly, for the man who wdshed to play a political part. 
The variety of transactions and the attendant difficulties, as well as 
the intellectual status of those with whom and upon whom he would 
work, made a theoretical schooling for the political career indispen- 
sable. Nowhere was this movement so powerful as in Athens, then 
the capital of Greece, and here also these desires found their fullest 
satisfaction. 

Nor the supply followed the demand. The men of science, the 
Sophists (o-oifiioTat), stepped forth out of the schools into public life, 
and taught the people Avhat they themselves had learned or discov- 
ered. They did this, indeed, partly out of the noble impulse to 
teach their fellow-citizens,® but it was none the less true that this 
teaching became their business. From all parts of Greece men of 
the different schools flocked toward Athens to expound their doc- 


* This innovation in medicine bes-m amona the physicians who stood in near 
relation to Pytliaaoreanism. espcoiallv with Alcma'on. As a literary instance 
of it, the writiinr whicii coes falsely tinder the name of Hippocrates, jrep'i SialTr/s, 
serves. Cf. II. Sieheek, Gesch it Pnyh. 1 1, 04 ff. 

® Cf. principally his writings irepi dpx«I>it and irepl Sutfnis 

® Cf. Protagoras in Plato, Prot. 316 d. 
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trines, and from so expounding them in the capital as well as in 
the smaller cities, to gain honour and wealth. 

In this way it happened that in a short time not only the social 
position of science, but its own inner nature, its tendency and the 
questions for its solution, were fundamentally changed. It became 
a social power, a determining factor in political life, as in the ease 
of Pericles ; but just by this means it came into a state of rlepenrlence 
upon the demands of practical, ami in particular, of political life. 

These demands showed themselves principally in tlie facsts that 
the democratic polity demanded of politicians first of all the ca])ac- 
ity for public speaking, and that in consequence the instruction 
of the Sophists was especially sought as a preparation for public 
life, and converged more and more upon this object. Men of science 
became teachers of eloquence. 

As such, however, they lost sight of the goal of nature-knowledge, 
the vision of which had formerly hovered before the eyes of science. 
At the most they presented transmitted doctrines in the most grace- 
ful and pleasing form possible. But their own investigations, if 
they were not confined to a formal routine, were necessarily directevl 
toward man’s thinking and tcilling, — the activities which public 
speaking was designed to determine and control, — toward the 
manner in which ideas and volitions arise, and the way in which 
they contend with one another and maintain their mutual rights. 
In this way Greek science took an essentially anthropological or 
subjective direction, studying the inner activities of man, his 
ideation and volition, and at the same time lost its purely theoretical 
character and acquired a preponderantly practical significance.'- 

But while the activity of the Sophists found itself brought face 
to face with the manifold character of human thought and will, 
while the teachers of eloquence were presenting the art of persua- 
sion and pursuing the path upon which every opinion could be 
helped to victory, every purpose to its achievement, the question 
rose before them whether above and beyond these individual opin- 
ions and purposes which each one feels within himself as a necessity 
and can defend against others, there is anything whatever that 
is right and true in itself. The question whether there is anything 
universally valid, is the problem of the anthropological permd of 
Greek philosophy, or of the Greek Enlightenment. 

For it is likewise the jiroblem of the time, — of a time in which 
religious faith and the old morality were wavering, a time when the 


’ t'icero’B well-known expres-sion (Tusc. V. 4, 10) with regard to Socrates 
holds good for the entire philOiSophy of this period. 
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respect which authority had commanded sank more and more, and 
all tended towards an anarchy of individuals who had become solf- 
governing. Very soon this internal disintegration of the Greek 
spirit became clearly evident in the disorders of the Peloponnesian 
war, and with the fall of Athenian supremacy the flower of Grecian 
culture withered. 

The dangers of this condition were at first decidedly increased by 
philosophy. For while the Sophists were perfecting the scientific 
development of the formal art of presentation, verification, and refu- 
tation which they had to teach, they indeed created with this rheto- 
ric, on the one hand, the beginnings of an independent psycliologHf 
and raised this branch of investigation from the inferior position 
which it had taken in the cosmological systems to the importance of 
a fundamental science, and developed, on the other hand, the prelim- 
inaries for a systematic consideration of the logical and ethical norms. 
But as they considered what they practised and taught, — viz. the 
skill to carry through any proposition whatever,^ — the relativity of 
human ideas and purposes presented itself to their consciousness so 
clearly and with such overwhelming force that they disowned in. 
quiry as to the existence of a universally valid truth in the theoreti- 
cal, as well as in the practical bi>here. and so fell into a scepticism 
which at first was a genuine scientific theory, but soon became a 
frivolous play. With their self-complacent, pettifogging advocacy, 
the Sophists made themselves the mouth-jiiece of all the unbridled 
tendencies which were undermining the order of public life. 

The intellectual head of the Sophists was Protagoras; at least, he 
was the only one who was the author of any conceptions philosophi- 
cally fruitful and significant. Contrasted with him, Gorgias, who is 
usually placed at his side, appears only as a rhetorician who occa- 
sionally attempted the domain of philosophy and surpassed the 
artifices of the Eleatic dialectic. Hippias and Prodicus are only to 
be mentioned, the one as the type of a popularising polyhistor, and 
the other as an example of superficial moralising. 

To the disordered activity and lack of conviction of the younger 
Sophists, Socrates opposed faith in reason and a conviction of the 
existence of a universally valid truth. This conviction was with 
him of an essentially practical sort; it was his moral di^osition, but 
it led him to an investigation of knoicledge, which he anew set over 
against opinions, and whose essence he found in conceptional thought. 

Socrates and the Sophists stand, accordingly, on the ground of 


' Cl. the well-known t6i> yrra \6yoi/ Kpehru ttoicZi', Ari.stopli 112 ft'., 

893 S. ; Arist. S/iet. II. 24, 1402 a 2S. 
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the same common consciousness of the time, and discuss the same 
problems ; but where the Sophists with their skill and learning re- 
main caught in the confusion of the opinions of the day and end 
with a negative result, there the plain, sound sense, and the pure 
and noble personality of Socrates find again the ideals of morality 
and science. 

The strong impression which the teaching of Socrates made forced 
the Sophistic activity into new lines. It followed him in the at- 
tempt to gain, through scientific insight, sure principles for the 
ethical conduct of life. While the old schools had for the mf)st pai t 
become disintegrated, and had diverted their activity to the teaching 
of rhetoric, men who had enjoyed intercourse with the Athenian 
sage now founded new schools, in whose scientific work Socratic 
and Sophistic principles were often strangely intermingled, while 
the exclusively anthropological direction of their investigation 
remained the same. 

Among these schools, called for the most part “ Socratic,” thougli 
not quite accurately, the Megarian, founded by Euclid, fell ino.'st 
deeply into the unfruitful subtleties of the later Sophists. Con- 
nected with this is the Elean-Eretrian School, the most unimportant. 
The fundamental contrast, however, in the conception of life whieli 
prevailed in the Greek life of that day, found its scientific expresbion 
in the teachings of those two schools whose opposition permeates all 
ancient literature from that time on: namely, the Cynic and the 
Cyrenaic, the precursors of the Stoic and Epicurean. The first of 
■these schools numbers among its adherents, besides its founder 
Antistkenes, the popular figure of Diogenes. In the latter, which is 
also called the Hedonistic School, the founder, Aristipims, was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the same name, and later by TheodorH-i, 
Anniceris, Uegesias, and Euemerus. 

The wandering teachers known as the Sophists came in part from tlie cailiir 
scholastic societies. In the second half of the fifth century tliese hail for the 
mo.st part disappeared, and had given place to a freer announcuiucnt of opiiiion-, 
attained, wliich was not unfavourable to special researcli, ptirticularly pliy-'tolom- 
cal research, as in the case of Hippo, Cleldemus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
but which was attended by a crippling of general speculation. Only the sthool 
of Abdera and the Pythagorean School survived this time of dUsolutioii. .V 
society of Horacliteans wliich maint.aiued itself in Kphesus appears .soon to hate 
fallen away into the pursuits of the Sophists, as in the case of Cratylus.' 

i'rom tlie Atomistic School came Protagoras of Abdera (about 4b()-410). lie 
was one of the first, and rightly the most renowned, of the.se wandering teauliii-. 
Active at various times in Athens, he is said to have been convicted of impiety 
in that city, to have fled because ot this, and to have met his death in flight, (if 
his numerous treatises, gi'aminatical, logical, ethical, political, and religious in 
tlieir character, very little has been pi-eserved. 


t In Plato (Thecet. 181 A) they are called 
1010 a 13. 


ol piovTcf. cf. Arist. Met. IV. o. 
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Gorglaa of Leontmi (483-17 >) was in Athens m 427 as an envoy from hia 
native city, and tlifip g'ampd gieat literaiy influence In old age he lived in 
Iiaiissa in 'lliebsaly lie came liom the bicilian school of oiators, with which 
Emptdoclts also had been connected t 

Concerning Hippias of Islis, with the exception of some opinions (among 
which aie those ciilicised in the Platonic dialogue Hippiai Major'), it is known 
only that he nude gieat paiade of lus “much knowledge ’’ Ot Frodicus of 
lulls, a town on the island of Ceos, the familiar allegoiy “ lleiculcs at the Cioss- 
roads,” 18 pi eserved by Xenophon, J/einoi II 1,21 The lemaining Sophists, 
known for the most pait through Plato, aie without intiinsic importance. It e 
know only that this oi that chaiacteiistic aflirmation is put in the mouth of one 
01 another 

In formmg a conception of the Sophistic doctiine we hate to contend with the 
difficulty that we aie made arquaiiited with them almost exclnsistlj thiouch 
their viotoiious opponents, Plato and Aristotle The fust has given in the J’to- 
tagoras a graceful, lively delineation of a Sophist congitss, ledolent with line 
irony, in the Gorgias a more eaines*, in the llieatetva a sharper criticism, and 
111 the Cratglvs and Euthydemus supeicilious satiie ot the Sophists’ methods of 
teaching In the dialo-ue the Sophiat, to which Plato’s name is attached, an 
extremely malicious dehnition of the thrones of the bophists is attempted, and 
Aristotle reaches the sime lesult in tlie book on the fallacies of the Sophists 
(Ch. I. 106 a 21). 

The history of philosopht foi a long time lepeated the depreciatory pidg- 
ment of opponents of the Sophists, and allowed the woid (which 

meant only a “ lemned man,’’ oi, if you will, a “ prolessoi ’’) to bear the dis- 
paraging meaning wliK h they Ind given it Hegel ichabilitated the Sophists, 
and thereupon it followed, as often happens, that thej weie for a time ovei- 
eslimated, as bv Orote 

behanr, Du Snphistcn (Gottingen, 1867) 

Socrates of Athens (489- 199) makes an epoch in the histoiy of philosophy, 
even by his extcrinl charaeteiistics, by Ins oiiginal personality, and his new 
style of plulosoplusiug He was neither aaiaut nor wandering teaclici, le- 
longed to no school and adln red to none He was a simple man of the people, 
the son of a sculptor, and at fiist busied himself with the chisel. In Ins aident 
desire for knowledge ho absoibtd the new doctrines with which the streets ot 
lus native city k -echoed, but did not allow himself to be dazrled by these biill- 
lant rhctoiical efforts, nor did he find himself much advanced by them His 
keen thought took note of their contiachctions, and his moral earnestness was 
offended by the superlieiality and frivolity of this constant efiort after cultnic. 
He held it to be his duty to enlighten himself and his fellow-citizens conceinmg 
the emptiness of this pretended knowledge, and, through earnest investigation, 
to follow after truth So, a philosopher of this opportunity and of daily life, he 
woikecl unreraittinglv among lus fellow-citi/eiis, until misunderstanding and pei- 
Boiial intiigue biought him bcfoie the couit which condemned him to the death 
tliat was to become lus gie itcst gloiv 

The accounts conceiiiing him envc a deal and tiustworthy pictuie of his per- 
sonality In these accounts I’lito’s finci and Xenophon’s coaiscr poitrayal 
supplement each othei most liapp'lv The fiist m almost p'l lus wiitings bungs 
out the honouied teaehei with diainatic vividness Of the second we have to 
consider the Mtvwiabilia ^iroy.tnuwveviiaTa Suwc/iotovs) and the Symposium 
As regards lus teaching, the case isnioie lifficult, foi here tlie piesentatioiis of 
both Xenophon and I’lato are partisan wiitings, each laying claim to the famous 
''ame for his own doctime (in the case ot Xenophon a mild Cjniiisin) The 
statements of Aristotle aie authoiitative on all essential points, because of the 
greater histoiical separation and the fieer point of view 

E Alberti, SoUtates (Gottingen, 1860) , A Labiiola, La Dottiina di Sociate 
(Naples, 1871) , A Fouillfie, La Fhtlosophie de Socrate (Tans, 1878) 

Euclid of Megaia founded Ins school soon aftei the death ot Soeratrs The 
two Hustles (see below), Eubulides of Wiletus, Alezmus of Elis, Diodorus 
Cronus of Cana (died 307), and Stilpo (3b0-30U), aie to be mentioned as 


* In regard to these relationships cf H. Diels, Beriohte der Berl Akademte. 
1884, pp. 343 a. 
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belonging to this scliool, which hiid only a brief existence, and later became 
Incorporated witli the Cynics and Stoics. The same is true of the society which 
Pheedo, the favourite pupil of Socrates, founded in his home at Elis, and wliich 
Menedemus soon after transplanted to Eretria. Cf. E. Mallet, Sistoire de 
I’ecole de Mcffare et des eeoUs d'Elis et d'Eretrie (I'aris, 1845). 

The founder of the Cynic School (named after the gymnasium Cynosar- 
ges) was Antisthenes of Athens, who, like Euclid, was an older friend of 
Socrates. The singular Diogenes of Sinope is rather a characteristic by-figure 
in the history of civilisation tiian a man of science. In this connection Crates 
of Thebes may also be mentioned. Later this school was blended with that of 
the Stoics. 

F. Uuminler, Antisthenica (Halle, 1882) ; K. W. Gottling, Biogenes der 
Kyniker, Oder die Philosophie des grieehischen Proletariats (Ges. Abliaudl. 
1. 251 ff.). 

Aristippus of Cyrene, a Sophist and wandering teacher, somewhat younger 
than Euclid and Antisthenes, and united only for a little time with the Socratiu 
circle, founded his school in old age, and seems to have left to liis grandson tlie 
systematic development of thoughts, which, for himself, were rather a practical 
principle of life. The above-named successors (Theodorus, etc.) extend into 
the third century, and form the transition to the Epicurean School, which took 
up the remnants of the Hedonistic into itself. 

A. Wendt, Be Pliilosophia Cyrenaica (Gottingen, 1841). 

§ 7. The Problem of Morality. 

The reflections of the Gnomic poets and the sentences of the 
so-called seven wise men had alread)', as their central point, the 
admonition to observe moderation. In like manner the pessimistic 
complaints which we meet among poets, philosophers, and moralists 
of the fifth century are directed for the most part against the 
unbridled license of men, their lack of discipline and of obedience 
to law. The more serious minds discerned the danger which the 
passionate seething and foaming of public life brought with it, and 
the political experience that party strife was ethically endurable 
only where it left the order of the law's untouched, made subjection 
to law appear as the supreme duty. Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans 
expressed this with complete clearness, and knew how to attach it 
to the fundamental conceptions of their metaphysical theories.* 

We meet here with two assumptions which even among these 
thinkers appear as self-evident presuppositions. The first is the 
vaJiditg of laws. The naive consciousness obeys the command 
without asking whence it com^ or by what it is justified. Law's 
have actual existeuce, those of morals as well as those of the courts ; 
they are here once for all, and the individual has to follow them. 
No one in the pre-Sophistic period thought of examining the law 
and asking in what its claim to valid authority consists. The sec- 
ond assumption is a conviction which is fundamental in the moralis- 
ing of all peoples and all times : viz. that obedience to the law 
brings advantar/e, disregard of it, disadvantage. As the result of 


1 Cf. above, p. 63, note 6. 
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this thought admonition takos on the character of persuasive coun- 
sel, which is directed to the shrewdness of the one admonished as 
well as to the desires slumbering within him. 

With the Greek Enlightenment confidence in both of these pre- 
suppositions began to waver, and accordingly morality became for 
it a problem. 

1. Ihe impulse to this came from the experiences of public life. 
The frequent and sudden change of constitutions was indeed adapted 
to undermine the authority of law. It not only took away the halo 
of unconditional, unquestioned validity from the individual law, 
but it accustomed the citizen of the democratic republic especially 
to reflect and decide upon the ground and validity of laws as he 
consulted and voted. Political law became a subject for discussion, 
and the individual set himself with his judgment above it. If, now, 
besides noting this mutation in time, attention is also given 
to the variety exhibited not only in the political laws, but also in 
the usages prescribed by customary morality in the different states 
and among different peoples, the consequence is that the worth of 
universal validity for all men can no longer be attributed to laws. 
At least this holds good in the first place for all lau:s by man; 
in any case, therefore, for political laws. 

In the face of these experiences the question arose whether there 
is anything whatever that is valid everywhere and alw.ays. any law 
that is independent of the difference between peojdes. states, and 
times, and therefore authoritative for all, Greek ethics began thus 
with a problem which was completely parallel to the initial problem of 
physics. The essence of things rvhich remains ever the same and 
survives all changes the philosophers of the first period had called 
Nature (^uo-ts) : ’ it is now asked whether there is also determined 
by this unchanging Mature ((^wra) a law that is exalted above 
all change and all differences, and in contrast with this it is pointed 
out that all existing prescriptions valid only for a time, and within 
a limited territory, are given and established by human institution or 
statute {Bhra or vojaai). 

This contrast between Nature and institution or statute is the 
most characteristic work of the Greek Enlightenment in the forma- 


' .V tvpical example of this is the alleaorv of I’roilicus, in wliich the clino.sinst 
Hercules is pri.iiiiM'd uohleii imumlams h, \ iitue as well as by Vici-. in case he 
will intrust I’im.seif to i cr uuiil.mce 
- Ilippi.ts in Xt n. Jh in. l\'. 1, 14 if. 

“ Ileoi ifiinreuis is tin titic bnr'ie b\ tlie ’ttitincs of ah the olth r plnioMipliers. 
It is to be enii)hi'.si-i(l that the C'n-tiluiive I'l-trk of ilie conci pt ite.rn- was 
originally that of remaining ever like itself. The contraiy of this is then the 
transient, that which occurs a single time. 
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tion of conceptions. It dominates the entire philosophy of the 
period, and has from the beginning not only the meaning of a prin- 
ciple of genetic explanation, hut the signifieance of a nom or stan- 
dard /or t/ie csfimaiion of worth. If there is anything universally 
valid, it is that which is valid “by Nature” for all men without 
distinction of people and time ; what has been established by man 
in the course of history has only historical worth, worth for a single 
occasion. That only is justly authorised which Nature determines, 
but human institution goes beyond this. The “ law ” (vd/nos) tyr- 
annises over man and forces him to mueh that is contrary to Nature.* 
Philosophy formulated in its conceptions that opposition between a 
natural, “ divine ” law and the written law, which formed the theme 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Out of this antithesis came the problems, on the one hand, to 
establish in what this law of Nature, everywhere the same, consists ; 
on the other, to understand how, in addition to this, the institutions 
of historical law arise. 

The first problem Protagoras did not avoid. In the mythical 
presentation of his thought which Plato has preserved,® he taught 
that the gods gave to all men in equal measure a sense of justice, and 
of ethical respect or reverence (Stxij and otSoSs), in order that in the 
struggle of life they might be able to form permanent unions for 
mutual preservation. He found, therefore, the i^vo-k of practical 
life in pj'ima)'!/ ethical feelings 'which impel man to union in society 
and in the state. The carrying out of this thought in its details anil 
the definition of the boundary between this which is valid by Nature 
(<^ij(ra) and the positive determinations of historical institution are 
unfortunately not preserved to us. 

There are, however, many indications that the theory of the 
Sophists proceeded from such fundamental conceptions to a wide- 
reaching criticism of existing conditions, and to the demand for pro- 
found revolutions in social and political life. The thought was 
already at that time forcing its way forward, that all distinctions 
between men before the law rest only upon institution, and that 
Nature demands equal right for all. Lycophron desired to do away 
with the nobility. Alcidamas® and others^ combated slavery from 
this point of view. Phaleas demanded equality of property as well 
as of education for all citizens, and Hippodamus was the first to 


I Hippias in Plat. Prot. 3.37 C. 

“ Plat. Prot. 320 ff. Cf. A. Ilarpff, Die Ethik ties Protagoras (Heidelberg, 

« Arist. PhH. I. 1.3, 137.3 b 18. Cf. also Oral. Attic, (ed. Bekker) IL 164. 

* Arist. Pol. I. 3, 1253 b 20. 
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project tlie outlines of an ideal state, constituted according to 
reason. Even the thought of a political equality of women with 
men came to the surface in this connection. * 

If now positive legislation deviates from these demands of Nature 
its rationale is to be sought only in the interests of those who make 
the laws. Whether this takes the form assumed in the opinion of 
Thrasymachus® of Ghalcedon, who held that it is those in power 
who by means of the law force the subjects to do what is for their 
(the masters’) advantage, or whether it wears the contrary form as 
developed by Callicles,^ that laws have been erected by the great 
mass of the weak as a bulwark against the power of strong person- 
alities which would be superior to the individual, and that according 
to the view of Lycophron^ all those who do no harm to others thus 
mutually assure for themselves life and property, — in all these 
cases the ground of the laws lies in the interests of those who make 
them. 

2. If personal interest is therefore the ground for setting up laws, 
it is also the sole motive for obeying them. Even the moralist wishes 
to convince man that it is for his interest to accommodate himself 
to the law. From this it follows, however, that obedience to the 
law is under obligation to extend only so far as it is the indi- 
vidiiaVs interest. And there are cases where the two do not coincide. 
It is not true that only subordination to law makes a man happy ; 
there are great criminals, so Polus works out the thought,’ who 
have attained the happiest results by the most frightful misdeeds. 
Experience contradicts the claim that only right doing leads to 
happiness ; it shows rather that a shrewd conduct of life, restrained 
by no regard for right and law, is the best guaranty of good for- 
tune.® 

Through such considerations the scepticism which had originally, 
as it seems,' been directed only toward the validity of political 
law, gradually attacked that of the moral laws as well. What 
Polus, Callicles, and Thrasymachus propound in the Platonic dia- 
logues, the Gorgias and the Republic, with regard to the concep- 
tions of the just and unjust (SiWov and aSiKov) has reference in 
equal measure to the moral and to the political law. This double 
reference is effected through the middle ground of the characteristics 


^ The persiflage in the Eeclesiazusce of Aristophanes can refer only to this. 
® Plat. ifep. 338 C. 

« Plat. Qnrg. 483 IB. 

‘ Arist. Pol. III. 0, 1280 h 11. 

’ In Plat, (torq.m. 

® Cf. the praise of dSntlo by Thrasymaolius in Plat. Rep. 344 A. 

* This is especially true of Protagoras, perhaps also of Hippias. 
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of penal justice, and proves that the law of Nature is set over 
against, not only the civil law, but also the requirements of morals. 

In both respects the naturalism and radicalism of the younger 
Sophists pushed on to the extreme consequences. The weak may 
subject himself to the law ; he is, though, but the stupid man, serv- 
ing the uses of others by so doing;* the strong, however, who is at 
the same time the wise, does not allow himself to be led astray by 
the law ; he follows solely the impulse of his oim nature. And this 
is the right, if not according to human law, yet according to the 
higher law of Nature. She shows in all living beings that the 
stronger should rule the weaker ; only for the slave is it becoming 
to recognise ii commaiul above himself. The free man should not 
bridle his desires, but let them have full development; according to 
human law it may be a disgrace to do injustice, according to the 
dictates of Nature it is a disgrace to suffer injustice.® 

In such forms the indioiduaVs natural disposition, the constitution 
of his impulses, was proclaimed as laio of Nature, and exalted to be 
the supreme laio of action ; and Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
belonging to the Sophistic period, proclaimed that the predicates 
good and bad, “just” and “shameful” (Sixaiov — alaxpov), spring 
not from Nature, but from Institution. AH ethical judging is con- 
ventional.^ 

3. Religious ideas were also involved in this overthrow as a mat- 
ter of course, and all the more since after their theoretical value 
had been taken away, at least in educated circles, by the cosmologi- 
cal philosophy typified by Xenophanes, they had retained recogni- 
tion only as allegorical methods of i)resenting ethical conceptions. 
In this latter line of thought the school of Anaxagoras had been 
active for a time, especially a certain Metrodorus of Lampsacus. It 
was only a consequence of the ethical relativism of the Sophists 
when Prodieus taught that men had made to themselves god.s out of 
all that brought them blessing, and when Critias declared belief in 
the gods to be an invention of shrewd statecraft.* If such claims 
still excited indignation among the masses and the powers of the 
official priesthood,® it was easy for Protagoras in the iiresenee of 
these questions to wrap himself in the mantle of his scepticism." 

4. The position of Socrates with reference to this whoh- move- 
ment presents two sides : on the one hand, he brought the principle 

^ Thrasymaclin-- in ]’lat. Jii'/). :;4.3 C. 

2 (’allide.s in Tint. (/„nj. -leS A and 401 E. 

® Dioir. I.a'n-r IT. le. 

♦fipxt. Tniip. Jr/.-, Mii/h. I.V. !>1-.31. 

® Ai ii ‘-iinv. 11 11 li, ,11(1 mnatiiin of Diagoras of Melos fAristoph. Av. 1073). 

“Diou'. I.airt, rv. .-,1 
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underlying the movement to its clearest and most comprehensive 
expression ; on the other hand, he set himself in the most vigorous 
manner agtiinst its outcome, and both these sides of his activity, 
contrary as they seem to be and much as this external opposition 
had to do -with the tragic fate of the man, stand, nevertheless, in the 
most exact and rigidly consistent connection ; for just by grasping 
the principle of the Eulighteumeut in all its depth, and formulating 
it in its full force, did Socrates succeed in developing from it a 
positive result of ■wide-veachiiig jiower. 

For him, also, the time for following traditional customs without 
question is past. Independent judgment of individuals has taken 
the place of authority. But while the Sophists gave their attention 
to the analysis of the feelings and impulses which lie at the basis of 
the actual decisions of individuals, and ultimately saw themselv© 
forced to adjudge to all these motives the equal right of an nnfcm? 
ing in accordance with the necessity of Nature, Socrates, on 
contrary, reflected upon precisely that element which was the deci^ 
sive factor in the culture of his time ; namely, the practical, pol^'' 
ieal, and social significance which knowledge and science 
achieved. Just through the process in which individuals haa 
achieved independence, through the unfettering of personal passions,, 
it had become evident tbat in all fields iniin s ability rests njjon his 
insight. In this Socrates found that objective standard for the esti- 
mation of men and their actions which the Sophists had sought in — ~ 


vain in the machinery of feelings and desires. 

Ability, then, or excellence {Tuchligkeit. apen^ is insight. He 
who acts according to feelings, according to presuppositions that 
are not clear, according to customs that have been handed down, 
may indeed occasionally hit the right thing, but he does not know 
it, he is not sure of the issue ; he who is entirely involved in delusion 
and error as to the matter in hand is certain to make mistakes j he 
only will be able to act right who has the right knowledge of things 
and of himself.' Scientific knowledge {iirurrypr;) is therefore the 
basis of all qualities which make man able and useful, of all smgle 



dip€TCil, 

This insight consists, on the one hand, in an exact hioidedge of the 
things to which the action is to relate. Man should understand his 
business ; as we find the able man in every business to be the one 
who has learned it thoroughly and knows the objects with which he 
has to work, so should it be also in civil and political life •, here, too, 

1 These fundamental thoughts of Socrates are reproduced 
Plato i^MuiUless turns and’ variations. . 

ch. 9, is most important for comparison; m Plato, the dialogue Protagoras. 
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only insight should he trusted.* The individual excellences differ- 
entiate themselves accordingly with reference to the objects which 
the knowledge concerns in the individual case ; ® common to all, 
however, is not only knowledge in general, but also self-knowledge. 
Hence Socrates declared it to be his principal vocation to educate 
himself and his fellow-citizens to earnest self-examination ; the 
yvUiOi a-eavTov was the watch-word of his teaching.® 

5. These considerations, which Socrates developed out of the 
principles by which practical ability or excellence is determined, 
became transferred by the aid of the ambiguity in the word apcrij,* 
to ethical excellence also, or virtue, and so led to the fundamental 
doctrine that virtue consists in knotoledge of the good.* So far the 
Vourse of thought followed by Socrates is clear and free from doubt. 
The sources become less clear when we ask what the man who was 
so strenuous to reach clearly defined conceptions intended by the 
good. According to Xenophon’s exposition, the good (dyaflov) must 
have coincided everywhere, for his master, with the profitable or 
useful Virtue would then be the knowledge of what 

was suited to the end in view, or useful, in each particular instance. 
This interpretation is the easiest to attach to that analogy between 
moral virtue and the various kinds of excellence shown in daily 
life, which Socrates really taught, and the presentation given in the 
earliest Platonic dialogues, in particular the Protagoras attributes 
to Socrates this standpoint of individual advantage. Insight or dis- 
cernment (here called prudence, <^pdvijcris) is a measuring art, which 
weighs exactly the benefit and the harm that will result from the 
action, and so chooses what is most to the purpose. In further agree- 
ment with this view is the fact that in exact contrast with the 
Sophists, who demanded a free and uncramped development of the 
passions, Socrates emphasised no virtue so much, and exhibited none 
so fully in his own life, as that of self-control (o-ox^ocrwjj). 

But according to this interpretation the Socratic conception of 
the good would be indefinite in its content ; decision must be made 
from case to case as to what suits the end in view, or is useful, and 

1 Hence, too, the anti-demooratio position, so fatal for his personal destiny, 
taken by Socrates, who demanded expressly that the most difficult and most 
responsible art, that of governing, should be practised only by those of the most 
complete discernment, and who on this account absolutely rejected tlie appoint- 
ment of state officials by lot or popular choice, 

2 Socrates did not attempt a system of the individual excellences ; on the 
other liaiid, he did give by w.ay of example definitions of courage (cf. the Platonic 
Laches), piety (Plat. Euthyphro, Xen. Mem. IV. 6, 3), justice (Mem IV. 6, d), 
etc. 

* As defined by his theoretical philosophy; see § 8. 

* The s,mie ambiguity which has given occasion to countless difficulties lies 
m the Latin virtus; so, too, in a-iaSbv, bonum, good. 
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instead of the good we should again always have what is good for 
something} It may be regarded as certain that Socrates strove to 
transcend this relativism, and also that by reason of the anthropo- 
logical basis of his thinking he did not get beyond this position in 
the formulation of his conceptions. His doctrine that it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, his strict conformity to law, in 
accordance with which he scorned to avoid the execution of an 
unjust sentence and preserve himself by flight for further life and 
activity, his admonition that the true meaning of life consists in 
ciirpaiia, in continual right-doing, in man’s ceaseless labour for ethical 
improvement, in the participation in all that is good and beautiful 
{KoXoKayaOCa), especially, however, his erotic, i.e. his doctrine that 
friendship and the relation of attachment between teacher ami 
taught should consist only in a mutual striving to become good or 
constantly better through their life in common and their mutual 
furtherance of each other’s aims, — all this goes far beyond the con- 
ception presented by Xenophon. It can be united with the stand- 
point of utility only if we attribute to Socrates the distinction 
between the true welfare of the soul, on the one hand, and earthly 
gain, on the other, which Plato makes him set forth in the Pkcedo, 
but of which we elsewhere find but slight traces, since the historic 
Socrates, even according to Plato’s Apology, maintained a completely 
sceptical position with regard to personal immortality, and did not 
know the sharp Platonic separation between immateriality and cor- 
poreality. Socrates teaches, indeed, even according to Xenophon, 
that man’s true fortune is to be sought, not in outward goods nor in 
luxurious life, but in virtue alone : if, however, this virtue is to 
consist only in the capacity to recognise the truly useful and act 
accordingly, the doctrine moves in a circle as soon as it maintains 
that this truly useful is just virtue itself. In this circle Socrates 
remained fast ; the objective determination of the conception of the 
good which he sought he did not find. 

6. However indefinite the answer to the q^uestion as to what 
should properly form the content of that knowledge of the good 
which constitutes virtue, Socrates was at all events convinced-— 
and this proved much more important — that this knowledge is 
in itself sufficient to cause one to do the good, and so bring haj^pi- 
ness. This proposition, which may serve as a type of a rationalis- 
tic conception of life, contains two pregnant presuppositions, one 
psychological, viz. pronounced intellectualism, the other ethical, viz. 
pronounced eudoemonism. 


1 Xen. Jlem. III. 8, 6. 
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The fundamental assumption which Socrates thus makes is 
indeed the expression of his own reflective, judicious nature. Every 
man, he says, acts in the manner that he considers best suited for 
his end, most beneficial and most useful ; no one does that which 
he knows to be unfit for the end in view, or even fit in a lesser 
degree. If, then, virtue is knowledge of what is to the purpose, it 
follows immediately that the virtuous man acts in accordance with 
his knowledge, therefore to the purpose, rightly, in the way that is 
beneficial to him. No one does wrong knowingly and purposely : he 
only does not act rightly who has not right insight. If it sometimes 
seems as if some one acted wrongly in the face of better insight — 
“ against his better judgment ” — it must be that he was not clearly 
and surely in possession of this better knowledge, for otherwise he 
would have purposely injured himself, which is absurd. 

In this a fundamental difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists becomes evident; the latter maintained the originality of 
the w’ill, and on that account its warrant from Nature ; for Socrates, 
to will a thing and to regard a thing as good, profitable, and useful 
are the same thing. Knowledge determines the will without 
opposition ; man does what he holds to be best. True as it may be 
that Socrates was in error in this opinion, and that the truth lies in 
the mean between him and the Sophists, this his intellectualistic 
conception of the will came to exercise a decisive influence over all 
ancient ethics. 

Sin is, then, error. He who does a bad act does it from a mistaken 
judgment, regarding the bad, i.e. the injurious, as the good ; for every 
one believes that he is doing the good, i.e. the advantageous. Only 
because the case stands thus is there any meaning in instructing 
men ethically ; only for this reason is virtue capable of being taught. 
For all teaching addresses itself to man’s knowledge. Because man 
can be taught what the good is, therefore — and by this means alone 
' — he can be brought to the stage of right action. Were virtue not 
knowledge, it would not be capable of being taught. 

From this standpoint Socrates raised the customary morality 
taught by the popular moralisinc to a scientific plane. All his 
keenness, his subtlety, and dialectical dexterity were employed ’ to 
prove against the Sophists that not only the surest, but even the 
only sure way of attaining to permanent happiness, lies in obeying 
ethical prescriptions under all circumstances, in subordination to law 
and morals. So he gives back to Authority her right. The prin- 

^ Compare in Plato the refutation of Tbraeymachus in the first book of the 
Jlepnhlic, which may be regarded as Socratic in its principles, but which in part 
is very weakly supported, both in form and in matter. 
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ciple of the Enlightenment tolerates no unquestioning subjection to 
the existing state of things and requires examination of the laws ; 
but these laws sustain the examination, they evince themselves to be 
requirements made by insight into what is for the best ; and because 
it has now been recognised that it is the right course to obey them, 
unconditional obedience must be rendered.* Far from being in con- 
flict with the institutions of law and morals, Socrates is rather the 
one who undertook to prove their reasonableness and thereby their 
claim to universal validity.'^ 

F. Wildauer, Socrates' Lehre vom Willen. Innsbruck, 1877. 

M. Heinze, Her Euddmonismus in der griechischen Phllosophie. Leips. 
1883. 

7. In addition to the psychologico-ethical presuppositions that 
the will is always directed toward what is recognised as good, 
and that therefore virtue, as knowledge of the good, draws after it 
oC itself the appropriate action, we find in the argumentations of 
Socrates the further opinion that this appropriate action of the 
virtuous man actually attains its end and makes him happy. Happi- 
ness or well-being (eiSaipovk) is the necessary result of virtue. The 
lubelligent man knows, and hence does, what is good for him ; he 
must then, through his doing, become happy also. This assump- 
tion applies, however, only to a perfect intelligence which would 
be absolutely certain of the effects that an intended action would 
have in the connected series of the world’s events. 


' In di'taits, as mipiht be expected from the nature of the case, this rehabilita- 
tion of tlie popular liiurals falls into trivial moralising, especially as Xenophon 
portrays it. But while Socrates hoped precisely by this means to render the 
riglit service to his people, it proved to be just the point where he came to the 
ground between two stools : with the Sophists and their adherents, he passed for 
a reactionary ; on the other hand, the men who, like Aristophanes, saw pre- 
cisely in the questioning of the authority of law and morals in general, the dan- 
gerous cancer of tlie lime, without investigation classed liim who wished to 
place this authority on a basis of reason, among tl) 0 .se wlio were undermining 
it. So it wa.s that it could conic about that Socrates appeared in tlie Clouds of 
Aristophanes as the type of Sophistic teaching which he combated. 

2 It is hence quite alien to the principles of Socrates to demand or even to 
allow for every individual act a special examination of tlie grounds of the polit- 
ical or ethical command. If, for example, it has once been recognised as right 
to obey the ordinanoe.s of the government under all ciroiunstances, tliis ubcdniu'e 
niu<l tlien bo rendered, even if the ordinance evidently commands tin- uiireason- 
ahlP and the nii,iu.st ; cf. Plato’s Crito. If, as was true of Socrates hiiiisclf, a man 
is convinced that his life is under divine guidance, and that where his insiglit 
docs not siilVice. a liiglier voice warns him through liis feeling, — at least, warns 
him awav from what is wrong, -—tlien he must obey tills voice. I'f. on tin 
S.dnoKoa.’§ 8. Tlii'c.sscntiiil tiling always is that a man give an account to liim 
self of hi.s doing, but tli ■ grounds on wtiich he acts in so doing may even, consist 
in such maxims as exclude an examination in individual cases. 
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The transmitted expressions of Socrates, in fact, make the impres- 
sion that he was convinced that man could possess that insight 
which by its operation upon his action and its consequences is 
adapted to bring about happiness, and that he might gain this 
insight through philosophy : that is, through unremitting earnest 
examination of himself, of others, and of the relations of human 
life. Investigations as to how far the world’s course, which man 
cannot foresee, may cross and destroy the operation even of the be.st 
planned and most intelligent conduct of life, are not to be pointed 
out in the teaching of Socrates. When we consider the slight 
degree of confidence which he otherwise had in human knowledge, 
as soon as this attempted to venture beyond establishing ethical 
conceptions and practical requirements, we can explain the above 
conviction only on the following basis — he did not fear that the 
providential guidance, which was for him indeed an object not of 
knowledge, but of faith, would frustrate the beneficial consequence.s 
of right action. 

8. Socrates had defined virtue, the fundamental ethical concep- 
tion, as insight, and this in turn as knowledge of the good, but had 
given to the concept of the good no universal content, and in a cer- 
tain respect had left it open. This made it possible for the most 
diverse conceptions of life to introduce their views of the ultimate 
end (tcXos) of human existence into this open place in the Socratic 
concept ; and so this first incomplete work in the formation of ethi- 
cal conceptions at once afforded the material for a number of partic- 
ular structures.* The most important of these are the Cynic and 
the Cyretiaic. Both present the attempt to define the true intrinsic 
worth of the life of the individual in a universal manner. Both 
wish to show in what man’s true happiness consists, how man must 
be constituted and how he must act in order to attain this with cer- 
tainty; both call this constitution or disposition through which 
participation in happiness is gained, virtue. The eudaemonistic side 
of the Socratic ethics is here developed in an entirely one-sided 
manner, and though universal validity is vindicated for the concep- 
tion proposed, the point of view of the individual’s happiness forms so 
exclusively the standard that the worth of all relations of public 
life even is estimated by it. In Cynicism, as in Hedonism, the Greek 
spirit is proceeding to appropriate the fruit which the conditions 


* So indeed in the case of Xenophon and .Machines ; the philosophising cob- 
bler Simon, too, seems to have have been thus dependent on Socrates. What 
the Megarian and the Klcan-Eretrian schools accomplished in this respect is 
too indefinitely transmitted to us, and is too closely in contact with Cynicism, 
to deserve separate mention. 
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of life brought about by civilisation yield for the fortune of the 
individual. The criticism of the social conditions and authorities, 
begun by the Sophists, has won a fixed standard through the medi- 
ating aid of the Socratic conception of virtue. 

The doctrine of virtue taught by Antisthenes ' takes at the begin- 
ning a high and specious turn at the point where the doctrine finds 
itself hopelessly entangled in the Socratic circle. He declines to 
define more closely the contents of the concept of the good, and 
declares virtue itself to be not only the highest, but the only good, 
understanding, however, by virtue essentially only the intellii/mt con- 
duct of life. This alone makes happj', not indeed through the conse- 
quences which it brings about, but through itself. The conteutiueut 
that dwells within the right life itself is accordingly completely 
independent of the world’s course : virtue is itself sufficient for 
happiness ; the wise man stands free in the presence of fate and 
fortune. 

But this Cynic conception of virtue as sufficient in itself is, as is 
shown by its further development, in nowise to be interpreted as 
meaning that the virtuous man should find his fortune in doing 
good for its own sake amid all the whims of fate. Cynicism did 
not rise to this height, however much it may sound like it when 
virtue is celebrated as the only sure possession in the vicissitudes 
of life, when it is designated as the only thing to be striven for, 
and baseness, on the contrary, as the only thing to be avoided. This 
doctrine is a postulate derived with great logical consistency from 
the Socratic principle that virtue necessarily makes happy (cf. 
above, 7), and from this postulate Antisthenes sought in turn to 
define the real contents of the concept of virtue. 

If, namely, virtue is to make happy with certainty and under all 
circumstances, it must be that conduct of life which makes man as 
independent as possible of the course of events. How every want and 
every desire is a bond which makes man dependent upon fortune, 
ill so far as his happiness or unhappiness is made to consist in 
whether a given wish is fulfilled or not by the course of life. Wo 
have no power over the outer world, but we have power over oui 
desires. We expose ourselves the more to alien powers, the more 
we desire, hope, or fear from them ; every desire makes us slaves of 
the outer world. Virtue, then, which makes man independent, can 
consist only in suppression of desires, and restriction of wants 
to the smallest conceivable measure. Virtue is freedom from 
wants.^ — from the standpoiut of euduemonism certainly the most 


1 Principally preserved in Diog. Laert. VL 


^ Xen. Symp. 4. 34 fl. 
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consistent conclusion, and one that must have appealed especially to 
men of a humble position in life such as we find the Cynics to be in 
part. 

By carrying out this thought in a radical manner the Cynics came 
to occupy a purely negative attitude toward civilisation. By aiming 
to reduce the measure of the virtuous wise man’s wants to what was 
absolutely inevitable, and to regard all other strivings as pernicious 
or indifferent, they rejected all the goods of civilisation and attained 
the ideal of a state of yature, — an ideal stripped of all higher worth. 
Taking up earlier Sophistii theories and developing them farther, 
they taught that the wise man accommodates himself only to what 
Nature peremptorily demands, but despises all that appears desir- 
able or worthy of obedience merely as the result of human opinion 
or institution. Wealth and refinement, fame and honour, seemed to 
them just as superfluous as those enjoyments of the senses which 
went beyond the satisfaction of the most elementary wants of hunger 
and love. Art and science, family and native land, were to them 
indifferent, and Diogenes owed his paradoxical popularity to the 
ostentatious jest of attempting to live in civilised Greece as if in a 
state of Nature, solely <^uV«. 

In this way the philosophising proletarian forced himself to despise 
all the good things of civilisation, from the enjoyment of which he 
found himself more or less excluded. On the other hand, he recog- 
nised none of the laws to which civilised society subjected itself, as 
binding in themselves, and if there is any truth at all in the coarse 
anecdotes which antiquity relates on the subject, this class took 
pleasure in scofliiig o])enly at the most elementary demands ol 
morals and decency. This forced and, in part, openly affected nat- 
uralism knows nothing any longer of SUr/ and aiScus (justice and rev- 
erence), which the older Sophist!., teaching had allowed to remain 
as natural impulses, and elicits a conception of virtue which sup- 
poses that greed and lust complete the essential qualities of the 
natural man. 

Yet the Cynics were n )t so bad as they made themselves. 
Diogenes even preserved a remnant of respect for mental training, 
as the only thing which could free man from the prejudices of con- 
ventional institutions and lead to freedom from wants by insight 
into the nothingness of the pretended goods of civilisation. He 
also conducted the education of the sons of Xeniades, a Corinthian 
Sophist, according to the principles of the Cynic naturalism, am] 
not without sirccess. 

On the whole, this philosophy is a characteristic sign of the time, 
the mark of a disposition which, if not hostile, was yet indifferent 
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to society and had lost all comprehension of its ideal goods ; it ena- 
bles us to see from within how at that time Greek society was dis- 
integrating into individuals. When Diogenes called himself a 
cosmopolitan, there was in this no trace of the ideal thought of a 
community of all meu, but only the denial of his adherence to any 
civilised community ; and if Crates taught that the plurality of gods 
exists only in the opinion of men, and that, “ according to Nature,” 
there is but one God, there is in the Cynic doctrine no trace to war- 
rant the conclusion that this monotheism was for them an especially 
clear idea or even an especially deep feeling. 

9. In complete contrast with this system stands Hedonism, the 
philosophy of regardless enjoyment. Starting as did the Cynics 
from the incompleteness of the Socratie doctrine, Aristippus struck 
out in the opposite direction. He was quick to give to the concept 
of the good, a clear and simple content, — that of pleasure {y&ovy). 
This latter conception at first does duty under the general psycholo- 
gical meaning of the feeling of contentment which grows out of 
the fulfilment of every striving and wish.' Happiness is then the 
state of pleasure which springs from the satisfied will. If this is 
the only thing to be considered, it is a matter of indifference what 
the object of will and of gratification is ; all depends on the 
degree of pleasure, on the strength of the feeling of satisfaction.* 
This, however, in the opinion of Aristippus, is present in the highest 
degree in the case of sensuous, bodily enjoyment which relates to 
the immediate present, to the satisfaction of the moment. If, then, 
virtue is knowledge directed toward hapjiiuess, it must enable man 
to enjoy as much and as vigorously as possible. Virtue is ahility 
for enjoyment. 

Every one, to be sure, may and can enjoy ; but only the man of 
education, of intelligence, of insight — the wise man — understands 
how to enjoy rightly. In this we must consider not only the 
intelligent appraisal which knows how to select, among 

the various enjoj'inents that present themselves in the course of 
life, those which will afford the jde.asure that is highest, purest, 
least mixed with pain; we must consider also the inner self-posses- 
sion of the man who is not blindly to follow every rising appetite, 
and who, when he enjoys, is never to give himself entirely up to 
the enjoyment, but is to stand above it and control it. The enjoy- 
ment which makes man the slave of things is, indeed, as the Cynics 


1 Besides this, also, Xenophon not infrequently puts the iiSi into the mouth 
of Socrates. ... 

® This, too, is a completely correct consequence from the eadsemonistic pnm 
ciple. 
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say, to be rejected; but to delight in pleasure and yet not give one’s 
self up to it is harder than to renounce it, as they do. Of this, 
however, man becomes capable through right insight only.* 

On this ground the Cyrenaics, in particular the younger Aristippus 
(called lirjTpoiiSaKTiK, “mother-taught,” because his grandfather’s 
wisdom was transmitted to him through his mother Arete), set on 
foot systematic investigations as to the origin of the TraO-^, the 
feelings and impulses. In a physiological psychology which was 
connected with that of Protagoras (cf. below, § 8), they traced tlie 
varieties in feeling back to states of motion in the body : to rest 
corresponded indifference, to violent motion pain, to gentle motion 
pleasure. Besides such explanatory theories, however, this philos- 
ophy of bonvivants extended to an unprejudiced general theory 
of things. Por them, too, as Theodorus taught, all ethical and legal 
j)reseriptions were ultimately merely institutions that were valid for 
the mass of men; the educated man of enjoyment gives himself 
no trouble about them, and enjoys things when they come into his 
possession. Theodorus, who bears the surname “the Atheist,” put 
aside also all religious scruples which are opposed to devotion to 
sensuous enjoyment, and the school also exerted itself in this 
interest to strip the halo from religious faith, so far as possible, ns 
is proved by the well-known theory of Euemerits, who in his iepa 
dvaypa <^7 Undertook to trace belief in the gods back to the worship 
of ancestors and veneration of heroes. 

Thus the Cyrenaics ultimately agreed with the Cynics in this, 
that they, too, regarded all that is fixed rd/aw, i.e. by the social 
convention of morals and law, as a limitation of that right to enjoy- 
ment which man has by nature {tfiwrei), and which the wise man 
exercises without troubling himself about historical institutions, 
ihe Hedonists gladly shared the refinement of enjoyment which 
civilisation brought with it ; they found it convenient and per- 
missible that the intelligent man should enjoy the honey which 
others prepared ; but no feeling of duty or thankfulness bouml 
them to the civilisation whose fruits they enjoyed. This same con- 
dition of recognising no native land, this same turning aside from 
the feeling of political responsibility, which among the Cynics grew 
out of despising the enjoyments of civilisation, resulted for the 
Cyrenaics from the egoism of their enjoyment. Sacrifice for 
others, patriotism, and devotion to a general object, Theodorus 
declared to be a form of foolishness which it did not become the 
wise man to share, and even Aristippus rejoiced in the freedom from 


’ Cf. Diog. Laert. II. 66 tL 
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connection with any state, which his wandering life afforded him.' 
The philosophy of the parasites, who feasted at the full table of 
Grecian beauty, was as far removed from the ideal meaning of that 
beauty as was the philosophy of the beggars who lay at the threshold. 

In the meantime, the principle of the expert weighing of enjoy- 
ments contains an element which necessarily leads beyond that 
doctrine of enjoyment for the moment which Aristippus preached, 
and this advance was made in two directions. Aristippus himself 
had already admitted that in the act of weighing, the pleasure 
and pain which would in future result from the enjoyment 
must be taken into account ; T/ieodorus found that the highest good 
was to be sought rather in the cheerful frame of mind (xapa) than 
in the enjoyment of the moment, and Aniiiceris came to see that this 
could be attained in a higher degree through the spiritual jo^'s of 
human intercourse, of friendship, of the family, and of civil society 
than through bodily enjoj'ments. This knowledge that the enjoy- 
ments afforded by the intellectual and spiritual aspects of civilisa- 
tion are ultimately finer, ricdier, and more gratifying than those 
of bodily existence, leads directly over into the doctrine of the 
Epicureans. But, on the other hand, tlie Hedonistic school could 
not fail ultimately to see that the painless enjoyment to which it 
aimed to educate the man of culture is but a rare lot. In general, 
found Hegesias, he is to be accounted as already happy who attains 
the painless state, is free from actmil discomfort. With the great 
mass of men discomfort, the pain of unsatisfied desires, pre- 
ponderates : for them it would be better, therefore, not to live. 
The impressiveness with which he presented this brought him the 
surname trao-idavaros, — he persuaded to death. He is the first 
representative of eudaemonistic pessimism; with this doctrine, how- 
ever, eudasmonism refutes itself. He shows that if happiness, 
satisfaction of wishes, and enjoyment are to be the meaning and 
end of human life, it misses this end, and is to be rejected as 
worthless. Pessimism is the last but also the annihilating con- 
sequence of eudmmonism, — its immanent criticism. 

§ 8. The Problem of Science.® 

P. Natnrp, Fnrsctiuiigen snr Grsi-hichte des Erk-eniitnissproblems bei den 
Alien. Berlin, 1884. 

The Sophists were teachers of politieal eloquence. They were 
obliged in the first instance to give instruction on the nature and 

1 Xen. Mem. TI. 1, 8 ff. ... , 

2 r Wissensehnfl. Science, as used in tins section, is nearly equivalent to 
“ scientifle knoWlcdsc.” Sometimes the subjective aspect of the term is promi- 
neut, and sometimes tlie objective.] 
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right use of language. And while they were transforming rhetoric 
from a traditional art to a science, they applied themselves in the 
first place to linguistic researches, and became creators of grammar 
and syntax. They instituted investigations as to the parts of the 
sentence, the use of words, synonyms, and etymology. Prodicus, 
Hippias, and Protagoras distinguished themselves in this respect; 
as to the fruit of their investigations, we are only imperfectly 
informed. 

1. Our knowledge of their logical acquisitions, which with the 
exception of a few allusions are lost, is in a still more unfortunate 
condition. For, as a matter of course, the teachers of rhetoric 
treated also the train of thought in discourse. This train of thought, 
however, consists in proof and refutation. It was then inevitable 
that the Sophists should project a theory of proof and refutation, 
and there is explicit testimony to this in the case of Protagoras.* 
Unfortunately, there is no more precise information as to how 
far the Sophists proceeded with this, and as to whether they 
attempted to separate out the logical Forms from those elements 
which belong to the content of thought. It is characteristic that 
the little information which we have concerning the logic of the 
Sophists relates almost without exception to their emphasising of 
the principle of contradiction. To the essential nature of the advo- 
cate’s task, refutation was more closely related than proof. Protag- 
oras left a special treatise ^ concerning Grounds of Refutation, 
perhaps his most important writing, and formulated the law of the 
contradictory opposite, so far, at least, as to say that there are with 
reference to every object two mutually opposing propositions, and 
to draw consequences from this. He thus formulated, in fact, the 
procedure which Zeno had practically employed, and which also 
played a great part in the discixilinary exercises of the Sophists, 
indeed the greatest part. 

For it was one of the main arts of these “Enlighteners” to iier- 
plex men as to the ideas previously regarded as valid, to involve 
them in contradictions, and when the victims were thus confused, 
to force them if possible, by logical consequences, real or manufac- 
tured, to such absurd answers as to make them become ridiculous 
to themselves and others. From the examples which Plato ® and 
Aristotle ® have preserved, it is evident that this procedure was not 


* Dio^. Laert. IX. .51 ff. 

* It is probable tliat Kara/SdXXovrcs {sc. \6yai) and 'KvrCKoylai are only two 
different titles of tiiis work, the first chapter of which treated truth. 

3 Plato in the Euthydemus and in the Orotylus, Aristotle in the book “On Win 
Sophistic Fallacies." 
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always any too purely logical, but was tlioroughlj’’ sophistical in the 
present sense of the word. The examples show that these people 
let slip no ambiguity in speech, no awkwardness in popular expres- 
sion, if out of it they might weave a snare of absurdity. The 
witticisms which result are often based merely upon language, 
grammar, and etymology; more rarely the}"^ are properly logical; 
quite often, however, coarse and dull. Characteristic here, too, are 
the catch-questions, where either an affirmative or negative answer, 
according to the customs and presuppositions of the ordinary mean, 
ings of the words, gives rise to nonsensical cunsequences, unforeseen 
by the one answering.* 

Plato has portrayed two brothers. Euthydemus and Dionysidortis, 
who practised this art of logomachy or eristic, which had great 
success among the Athenians who were great talkers and accus- 
tomed to word-quibbling. Aside from them, it was prosecuted 
principally by the Megarians, among whom the head of the school, 
Euclid, busied himself with the theorj- of refutation.' His adhe- 
rents, Eubulides and Alexinus, were famous for a series of such 
catches, which made a great sensation and called forth a whole lit- 
erature.’ Among these there are two, the Heap " and the “ Raid- 
head,” ’the fundamental thought in which is to be traced back to 
Zeno, and was introduced by him into the arguments by which he 
wished to show that the composition of magnitudes out of small 
parts is impossible. lu like manner, Zeno’s arguments against 
motion were amplified, even if not deepened or strengthened,’ by 
another !Megarian, Diodorus Cronos. Unwearied in finding out such 
aporioB, difficulties, and contradictious, this same Diodorus invented 
also the famous argura°nt {Kvpievwv) ivhich was designed to destroy 
the conception of possibility: only the actual is possible; for a 
possible which does not become actual evinces itself thereby to be 
impossible.’ 

In another manner, also, the Pophists who were affiliated with the 
Eleatics, show an extreme application of the principle of contradic- 
tion, and a corresponding exaggeration of the principle of identity. 
Even Gorgias seems to have supporteu his opinion that all state- 
ments are false, upon the assumption that it is incorrect to predicate 


1 As a typical example, “ Have you left off beating your father ? ” or “ Have 
you shod your horns ? " 

“ Dlog. Laert. II. 107. 

• Cf. Prantl, Gesch. der Log, I. 33 S. .... . 

• Which kernel of grain by being added makes the heap ? Which hair falling 
out makes the bald head ? 

’ Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. X. 86 &. 

• Cio. De Fato, 7, 13. 
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of any subject anything else than just this subject itself ; and the 
Cynics, as well as Stilpo the Megarian, made this thought their own. 
There remain, accordingly, only such purely identical judgments as, 
good is good, man is man, etc.* As a logical consequence of this, 
judging and talking arc made as impossible as were plurality and 
motion according to the Eleatic principle. As in the metaphysics 
of Parmenides, the ghost of which appears occasionally both among 
the Megarians and the Cynics (cf. below. No. 5), the lack of concep- 
tions of relation permitted no combination of unity with plurality 
and led to a denial of plurality, so here the lack of conceptions of 
logical relation made it appear impossible to assert of the subject a 
varietj' of predicates. 

2. In all these devious windings taken by the researches of the 
Sophists concerning the knowing activity, the sceptical direction is 
manifesting itself. If on such grounds the logical impossibility of 
all formation of S3’nthetic propositions was maintained, this showed 
that knowledge itself was irreconcilable with the abstract principle 
of identitj', as it had been formulated in the Eleatics’ doctrine of 
Being. Tlie doctrine of Parmenides had itself become ensnared 
past help in the dichotomies of Zeno, This came to most open 
expression in the treatise of Oorgias,^ which declared Being, Knowl- 
edge, and Communication of Knowledge to be impossible. There is 
nothing ; for both Being, which can be thought neither as eternal 
nor as transitorj', neither as one nor as manifold, and Non-being are 
conceptions that are in themselves contradictory. If, however, 
there were anything, it would not be knowable ; for that which is 
thought is always something else than that wliich actually is, other- 
wise they could not be distinguished. Finally, if there were knowl- 
edge, it could not be taught ; for every one has only his own ideas, 
and in view of the difference between the thoughts and the signs 
which must be employed in their communication, there is no guar- 
anty of mutual understanding. 

This nihilism, to be sure, scarcely claimed to be taken in oainest; 
even the title of the book, -repl g -repl rov p,r} ovTos {Gowern- 

ing Nature, or concerning that which is not), appears like a 
grotesque farce. The Rhetorician, trained to formal dexterity, who 
despised all earnest science and pursued only his art of speaking,® 
indulged in the jest of satirising as empty the entire labour of philos- 


1 Plat. Theoet. 201 E. Cf. Soph. 251 B. 

“ Extracts are found partly in the third chapter of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia (cf. p. 30), in part in Sext. Emp. Vlf. 
65-80. 

» Plat. Neno. 06 C. 
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opliy, and doing this ironically in the style of Zeno’s pinohing-mill 
of contradictions. But just the facts that he did this, and that his 
work found applause, show how among the men who occupied them- 
selves in instructing the people, and in the circles of scientific 
culture itself, faith in science was becoming lost at just the time 
when the mass of the people was seeking its welfare in it. This 
despair of truth is the more comprehensible, as we see how the 
serious scientific investigation of Protagoras attained the same 
result. 

K. Laas, Idealismtis und Posit Ivismus. I. Berlin, 1880. 

W. Ilalbtass. Pie Perichte des Platon und Aristoteles iiber Protagoras, 
Strassb. 1882. 

Sattig, Per Protagoreische Sensualismtis (Zeitschrift flir Pbilosophie, vols. 
86-89). 

3. The germ of the doctrine of Protagoras is found in his effort 
to explain the ideas of the human mind psycho-geneticaVy. Insight 
into the origin and development of ideas was absolutely necessary 
for the practical aspect of a system of ethics, and particularly for 
the cultivation of rhetoric. The statements, however, which the 
metaphysicians had occasionally uttered, were in nowise sufficient 
for the purpose, constructed as they were from general presupposi- 
tions and permeated by them ; on the contrary, the observ.itions in 
physiological psychology which had been made in the more recent 
circles of investigators who were more given to natural science, 
offered themselves as fit for the purpose. Thinking and perceiving 
had been set over against each other from the point of view of 
their relative worth ; this determining element now disappeared for 
Protagoras, and so there remained for him only the view of the 
psychological identity of thinking and perceiving, — a view to which 
even those metaphysicians had coininitted themselves as soon as 
they attempted to explain ideation from the world-process (cf. § 8). 
Ill consequence of this he declared that the entire psychical life con- 
sists only in perceptions.^ This sensualism was then illustrated by 
the great mass of facts which physiological psychology had assembled 
in connection with the teaching of the physicians that were scien- 
tific investigators, and by the numerous theories which had been 
brought forward with special reference to the process of the action 
of the senses. 

All these, however, had in common the idea that perception rests 
in the last instance upon motion, as does every process by which 
things come to be or occur in the world. In this even Anaxagoras 


1 Diog. Laert. IX. 61. 
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and Empedocles were at one with the Atoraists, from whose school 
Protagoras, as a native of Abdeta, had probably gone out. This 
agreement extended still farther to the assumption, made on all 
sides, that in perception there was not only a condition of motion 
in the thing to be perceived, but also a like condition in the percip- 
ient organ. Whatever view might be taken as to the metaphysical 
essence of that which was there in motion, it seemed to be acknowl- 
edged as undoul)ted that every perception presupposed this double 
motion. Enipedcxiles ha<l ali-eady anticipated the doctrine that the 
inner organic motion advances to meet tlie outer.’ 

On this foundation * the Protagorean theory of knoidedge is built 
up. If, that is to say, perception is the product of these two motions 
directed toward one another, it is obviously something else tlnm the 
perceicing suhJeH, but just as obviously it is soniething else than the 
object ichich calls forth the perception. Conditioned by both, it is yet 
different from botli. Tliis pregnant discovery is designated as the 
doctrine of the subjectivity of sense-jterception. 

Nevertheless, in the case of Protagoras this appears with a peculiar 
restriction. Since, like all earlier thinkers, he evidently could not 
assume a consciousness without a corresponding existent content of 
consciousness, he taught that from this double motion there was a tv'o- 
fold result : viz. perception (alaBytris) in the man, and content of per- 
cej)tion (t6 alcrO-qrov) ill the thing. J-’erception is therefore indeed 
the completely adequate knowledge of what is perceived, but no knowl- 
edge of the thing. Every pereejition is then in so far tiue as, at 
the instant when it arises, there arises also in connection with the 
thing the represented content, as ala-Oyrov, but no perception knows 
the thing itself. Consequently every one knows things not as 
they are, but as they are in the moment of perception for liini. and 
for him only; and they are in this moment with reference to liira 
such as he represents them to himself. This is the meaning of the 
Protagorean relativism, according to which tilings arc for every 
individual such as they' appear to him ; and this he exjiressed in the 
famous proposition that man is the measure of all things. 

According to this, therefore, every opinion which grows out of per- 
ception is true, and yet in a certain sense, just for this reason, it is 

’ Whether these two motions were already designated by Protagoras as active 
and pa-isive (romOv and Trdirxoi'), as is the ca.se in I'lato’s pre.sentation (Tin n’t. 
lu(i A), may reniain undecided. At all events, such anthropological categories in 
the uKiutli of tlnj Sopliist are not surpri.sing. 

“ With regard to such preparatory ideas, there is no ground to trace tliis 
theory of tlie motions which advance to meet one another, to direct connection 
with Heraclitus. Its Heraclitean element, which Plato very correctly saw. w.ia 
sufficientiy maintained by those direct predecessors who reduced all Becoming 
and change to relations of motion. 
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also false. It is valid, only for the one perceiving, and for him even 
only at the moment when it arises. All tmiversal validity forsakes 
it. And since, according to the view of Protagoras, there is no 
other kind of ideas, and therefore no other knowledge than percep- 
tion, there is for human knowledge nothing whatever that is univer- 
sally valid. This view is phenomenalism in so far as it teaches in 
this entirely definite sense a knowledge of the phenomenon, limited 
to the individual and to the moment j it is, however, scepticism in so 
far as it rejects all knowledge which transcends that. 

How far Protagoras himself drew practical consequences from this 
princixile that every one's oiiinion is true for himself, we do not 
know. Later Soxihists concluded that, according to this, error would 
not be possible ; everything, and again nothing, belongs to everything 
as attribute. In particular they concluded that no actual contradic- 
tion is possible ; for since every one talks about the content of his 
percejition, different assertions can never have the same object. At 
all events, Protagoras refused to make any positive statement con- 
cerning what is; he spoke not of the actual reality that moves, 
but only of motion, and of the phenomena which it produces for 
perception. 

Moreover, the attempt was now made, whether by Protagoras him- 
self, or by the Sophistic activity dependent upon him, to trace dif- 
ferences in perception, and so also in the phenomenon, back to 
differences in this motion. It was principally the velocity of the 
motion which Avas considered in this connection, though the form also 
was probably regarded.' It is interesting to note further that under 
the concept of perception not only sensations and x^erceptions, but 
also the sensuous feelings and desires, Avere subsumed ; it is note- 
worthy especially because to these states also an alaO-qrov, a momen- 
tary qualification of the thing which produced the perceiAtion, was 
held to correspond. The predicates of agreeableness and desir- 
ability receive in this Avay the same valuation exnstemologically 
as do the predicates of sensuous qualification. What appears 
agreeable, useful, and desirable to any one is agreeable, useful, 
and desirable for him. The individual state of consciousness is 
here, too, the measure of things, and no other uuiA'-ersally valid 
determination of the Avorth of things e.xists. In tliis direction 
the Hedonism of Aristipxms was developed out of tlie Protagorean 
doctrine ; we knoAv, teaclies Aristippus, not things, but only their 


* Doubtless we have here asserting itself the development of the Pythagorean 
theory of knovvledge out of the Atomistic school, to which this reduction of the 
qualitative to the quantitative Avas essential (cf. above, § 5), even tl\ough tlie So- 
phist declined from princiole to enter into such metaphysical theories as Atomisin. 
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worth for us, and the states {TrdBii) into wliiuh they put us. These, 
however, are rest and indifference, violent motion and pain, or gentle 
motion and pleasure. Of these only the last is worth striving for 
(of. above, § 7, 9). 

4. Thus all courses of Sophistic thought issued in giving up truth 
as unattainable. Socrates, however, needed truth, and on this account 
he believed that it was to be attained if it were honestly sought for. 
Virtue is knowledge ; and since there must be virtue, there must be 
knowledge also. Here for the first time in history the moral cou- 
sciousiiess appears with complete clearness as an epistemoloijiMt 
pustulate. Ilecause morality is not possible without knowledge, 
there must be knowledge ; and if knowledge is not here and now 
existent, it must be striven for as the lover seeks for the possession 
of the loved object. Science i.s the yearning, struggling love for 
knowledge, — ^iXoao<hia, philo<ophp (cf. Plat. Symp. 203 E). 

Out of this conviction grow all the peculiarities of the Socratic ‘ 
doctrine of science,^ and in the first place the bounds within wliich 
he held knowledge to be neces.sary and therefore possible. It is 
only a knowledge of the relations of human life that is necessary 
for the ethical life ; only for these is a knowing necessary, ami 
only for these is man’s knowing faculty adequate. Hypotheses as 
to metaphysics and the philosophy of 27atiire have nothing to do 
with man’s ethical task, and they are left unconsidered by Socrates, 
so much the rather as he shared the view of the Sophists that 
was impossible to gain a sure knowdedge concerning them. Sciem-e 
is possible only as practical insight, as knowledge of the ethical 
life. 

This view was formulated still more sharjdy by the Sophistic 
successors of Socrates under the influence of his eudajinonistic 
jmnciple. For both Cynics and Cyrenaics science had ■worth only 
so far as it affords to man the right insight which serves to make 
him happy. With Antisthenes and Diogenes science was prized 
not in itself, but as a means for controlling the desires and for 
know'ing man’s natural needs; the Cyrenaics said the causes of 
perception (ra irtiroirjKOTa ra waffjj) are for us as much matters t)f 
indifference as they are unknowable; knowledge which leads to 
happiness has to do only with our states, which we know with 
certainty. Indifference toward metaphysics and natural science 

^ Cf. Fr. Rchleiprmai'lu’r, Ueher den IPertfi dea Sokratea ala Philosnplien (Ces. 
■VV. III., H(l. 2, ])|). 287 ff.). 

^ [U'iaaeiiar/iufMr-/tiv. (n'.wn.iefta)?. “ scientia," “science,” has Iiei'c bndi 
its subjective and objective sense ; knowledge as mental act, and knowl<:d,i;e ns 
a body of truth. Hence WissfnarhnfCslehre means both “doctrine of science,” 
i.e.. science of knowledge, and “scientific doctrine” f.e. philosophy. — Tr.] 
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is with Socrates, as with the Sophists, the result of employment 
with the inner nature of man. 

5. It will remain a noteworthy fact for all time that a man who 
so narrowed for himself tlie intellectual horizon of scientific research 
as did Socrates, should yet determine within this the essential 
nature of science itself, in a manner so clear and so authoritative 
for all tlie future. This achievement was due essentially to his 
opposition to the relativism of the Sophists, — an opposition that was 
a matter both of instinct and of positive conviction. They taught 
that there are only opinions (Sofai) which hold good for individuals 
with psycho-genetic necessity ; he, however, sought a knowledge that 
should be authoritative for all in like manner. In contrast with 
the change and multiplicity of individual ideas he demanded the 
one and abiding which all should acknowledge. He sought the 
logical “Nature” ((^v'o-is) as others had sought the cosmological 
or ethical “Nature” (of. § 7, 1), and found it in the concept or 
general notion. Hero, too, the view propounded was rooted in the 
demand, the theory in the postulate. 

The ancient thinkers, also, had had a feeling that the rational 
thinking to which they owed their knowledge was something essen- 
tially other than the sensuous mode of apprehending the world in 
vogue in everyday life, or than traditional opinion ; but they had 
not been able to carry out this distinction in relative worth either 
psychologically or logically. Socrates succeeded in this because 
here, too, he defined the thing in question by the work which he 
exjiected it to perform. The idea that is to be more than opinion, 
that is to serve as knowledge for all, must be what is common 
in all the particular ideas which have forced themselves upon 
individuals in individual relations : subjective universal validity is 
to be expected only for the objectively universal. Hence, if there is 
to be knowledge, it is to be found only in that in which all par- 
ticular ideas agree. This universal in the object-matter which 
makes possible the subjective community of ideas is the concept 
(Xdyos), and science [scientific knowledge] is accordingly conceptional 
thinking, — abstract thought. The universal validity which is 
claimed for knowledge is only possible on condition that the 
scientific concept brings out into relief the common element which 
is contained in all individual perceptions and opinions. 

Hence the goal of all scientific work is the determination of the 
essential nature of conceptions, — definition. The aim of investiga- 
tion is to establish ri ekootov * 17 , what each thing is, and to come to 
ideas of an abiding nature as over against changing opinions. 
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This dootime was in some mpasuie piepiud foi b> the investigations of the 
Rouhists conceniiii-, tli iiu inin^ nt ttoiiU, ojnonjms, ami ctj inologioal lela 
tions In the Utlti n. piU, I'il h>pothLSes of the Sophists in the begnmin^s of 
the philosophj of Un,iii^L (cf I’lito’s Ciuhiliii,) tatuidLil to the (iiustim 
whethei a nUui ii oi uilv a Loiuiutioual itlititn obtiiiis betwi tii words and 
thtir inetimms (^itrei ?) dcjei) Piodiciis, whom boeiales niLiitions with com 
meiidttion sieiustil itt uttii spteitH> suecesstiU mhxiug themeuuiio >twoi Is 

Among tile litLi Sophists tin Souitic dcniind loi faxed conceptions bic ime 
foithwitl liiscd w Ih the i h itie lUotaphj siCs, and wnh its postulate ot the iden 
tity ot Hull- with itselt Liulid eilkd viitne, oi the good, the only Being it 
remains tin same, clungeless in itself, and only the names by which men cill 
It dittci Vutist lent s, mdee I, t xpl lined the concept by the delinition lli it it 
IS this which detf mines the timeless Being of the thing, ^ but he coiucived 
this identity of the evistent with itselt riised above all lelati ms, in so bold a 
ininnei that he thought ot eveiy truly existing entityas cipible ot bein., dcfaiicd 
only thiough itself Prulieition is impissible Uuie are none but iiiilytic 
judgments (of abote, \o 1) Vccoidmgly only the composite cm hive its 
essentiil elements deterimned in conceptions, the simple is not to be detmed 
riieie IS, then, no possibility ot undeist in Img the simple by cmccptioiis , it can 
only be exhibited m a sensuous piesentati m The C\ nics came thus tioin the 
Sociaiio doctinie of the conception to i sensualism winch lecogiiised as siiii[)lc 
and oiiginal only tint which cm be giisped with the hands and seen with the 
eyes, and this is the giound of then opposition to Plato 

() The seat clung out oi tontepliom (for his puipose, indeetl, only- 
ethical conceptions) w.is aceoiJingly foi Sociates the essence of 
science, and this detei mined in the fiist place the oiitei foira of his 
philosophising i’he conception was to be that which is valid foi 
all It must then be found in lommon thinking Sot lates is neithei 
a solitaiy hjpeiciitic noi an instiuctoi who teaches et mthuha, but 
a man tluistnig foi the tiutli, as anxious to instiuct hiinst U as to 
teach otheis IIis philosophy is a philosophy of the dialogue, it 
develops itself in coiiveisatioii wrliich he wras leady to begin with 
eveiy one -who would talk with him ® To the ethical conceptions 
which he alone w as seeking foi, it was indeed easy to find access 
from any object whatevei of everyday business The common 
element must be found in the mutual exchange of thoughts , the 
8iaA.oyto-/idf was the way to the Aoyos. But this “ conveisatioii ” 
encountered many difficulties the ineitia of the customary mode 
of thinking, the idle desiie foi innovation, and the paradoxical state- 
ments which weie chaiacteristic of the Sophists, the piide belong- 
ing to seeming knowledge and thoughtless imitation Into such a 
condition of things Sociates made his entrance by introducing him- 
self as one eager to learn By skilful questions he diew out the 
views of others, disclosed the defects in these views with remoise- 
less consistency, and finally led the Athenian, proud of his culture, 
into -che state of mind wheie he recognised that insight into one’s 


^ X6709 €ffTiv 0 TO rl r)v ^ e<rrt DiOg Laert VI 3 

2 Plat I hemt 202 B 

® This factor united with the influence of Zeno’s dialectic to stamp upon the 
succeeding philosophical literature the foim of the dialo«Tie 
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own ignorance, is the beginning of all Icnovledge. Whoever stood 
this test ciiid still reniQ,ined with him wiis tukeii into partnei’ship 
in a serious effort to determine, in common thinking, the essential 
meaning ol conoeiitions. Undertaking the direction of the conver- 
sation, Socrates brought his companion step by step to unfold his 
own thoughts in clearer, less contradictory statements, and so caused 
him to bring to definite expression what was slumbering in him as 
an imperfect presentiment. He called this his arf of mental mid- 
wifery, and that preparation for it his irony. 

7. The maieutic method has, however, still another essential 
meaning. In the process of conversation the common rational 
quality comes to light, to which all parts are subject in spite of 
their diverging opinions. The conception is not to be made, it i.s 
to be found ; it is already there, it requires onlj"- to be delivered from 
the envelopes of individual experiences and opinions in which it 
lies hidden. The procedure of the Socratic formation of conceptions 
is, therefore, epagogic or inductive : it leads to the generic concep- 
tion by the comparison of particular views and individual sensuous 
presentations; it decides every individual question by seeking to 
press forward to determine a general conception. This is accom- 
plished by bringing together analogous cases, and by searching 
out allied relations. The general conception thus gained is then 
employed to decide the special problem proposed, and this stibordi- 
nation of the particular under the general is thus worked out as the 
fundamental relation of scieiitifc knowledge. 

The inductive method of jmocedure as employed by Socrates, 
according to Xenophon and Plato, is, to be sure, still marked by a 
childlike simplicity and imperlectioii. It lacks as yet caution in 
generalisation and methodical circumspection in the formation of 
conceptions. The need for the general is so lively that it satisfies 
itself at once with hastily gathered material, and the conviction of 
the determining validity of the conception is so strong that the 
individual questions proposed are decided forthwith in accordance 
with it. But however great the gajis may be in the arguments of 
Socrates, the significance of these arguments is by no means lessened. 
His doctrine of induction has its value not for methodology, but for 
logic, and for the theory of knowledge. It fixes in a way that is 
decisive for all the future tliat it is the task of science to strive to 
establish general conceptions from comparison of facts. 

8. While Socrates thus defined the essential nature of science as 
conceptional thought, — thinking in conceptions, — he also fixed the 
bounds wUhin which science can be employed: this task is. in liis 
opinion, to be fulfilled only within the domain of practical life. 
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Science is, as regards its form, the formation of conceptions, and as 
regards its content ethics. 

Meanwhile the whole mass of ideas concerning Nature and all the 
connected questions and problems still persist, and though for the most 
part they are a matter of indifference for the moral life, neverthe- 
less they cannot be entirely put aside. But after Socrates renounced 
the task of attaining insight into such questions through conceptions, 
it was all the more possible for him to form an idea of the universe 
that should satisfy his scientifically grounded ethical needs. 

So it comes that Socrates puts aside, indeed, all natural science, 
but at the same time professes a teleological view of Nature, which 
admires the wisdom in the arrangement of the world, the adaptation 
ill things,' and which, where understanding ceases, trusts Providence 
in faith. With this faith Socrates kept himself as near as possible 
to the religious ideas of his people, and even spoke of a plurality of 
gods, although he indeed inclined to the ethical monotheism wliich 
was preparing in his time. But he did not come forward in such 
matters as a reformer : he taught morality, and if he expounded his 
own faith, he left that of others untouched. 

Out of this faith, however, grew the conviction with which he 
limited the rationalism of his ethics, — his confidence in the Satjadwov. 
The more he pressed toward clearness of conceptions and complete 
knowledge of ethical relations, and the more true to himself he was 
ill this, the less could he hide from himself that man in his limita- 
tion does not completely succeed in this task, that there are condi- 
tions in which knowledge is not sufficient for certain decision, and 
■where feeling enters upon its rights. Under such conditions Soc- 
rates believed that he heard within himself the daimonion, a coun- 
selling and for the most part warning voice. He thought that in 
this way the gods warned from evil in difficult cases, where his 
knowledge ceased, the man who otherwise served them. 

So the wise man of Athens set faith and feeling beside ethical 
science. 


1 It is not probable that Socrates experienced any strong influence from 
Anaxagoras in this respect, for the latter's teleology relates to the harmony of 
the stellar universe, not to human life, while the considerations which are 
ascribed to Socrates, especially by Xenophon, make utility for man the standard 
for admiration of the worid. Much more closely related to Socratic faith are 
the religious views of the great poets of Athens, especially the tragedians. 



CHAPTER m. 


THE SYSTEMATIC PEBIOD. 

The third, completing period of Greek science harvested the fmit 
of the two preceding developments. It appears essentially as a 
reciprocal inter-penetration of cosinological and anthropological bodies of 
thovght. This union appears in but a very slight degree as a neces- 
sity found in the nature of the case, still less as a demand of the 
time ; rather, it is iii its essentials the work of great personalities 
and of the peculiar direction taken by their knowledge. 

The tendency of the time was rather toward a practical utilisa- 
tion of science : it was in accord with this tendency when research 
separated into special investigations on mechanical, physiological, 
rhetorical, and political problems, and when sciciitilic instruction 
accommodated itself to the ideas of the ordinary man. Not only for 
the mass of the people, but for scholars as well, general questions of 
cosmology had lost the interest which in the beginning was directed 
toward them, and the fact that they were sceptically abandoned 
because of the Sophistic theory of knowledge is nowhere presented 
in the form of renunciation or lamenUtion. 

If, therefore, Greek philosophy turned with renewed force from 
the investigation of human thinking and willing — researches with 
which it had busied itself during the time of the Enlightenment — 
back to the great problems of metaphysics, and reached its greatest 
height along this path, it owes this achievement to the personal 
thirst for knowledge on the part of the tliree great men who 
brought in this most valuable development of ancient thought, and 
stand as its representatives, — Detnocritus, Plato, and Aristotle. 

The creations of these three heroes of Greek thought differ from the 
doctrines of all their predecessors by reason of their systematic char- 
acter. Each of the three g.ive to the world an all-embracing system 
of science complete in itself. Their teachings gained tliis character, 
on the one hand, through the all-sidedness of their problems, and on 
the other, through the conscious unity in their treatment of them. 

While each of the earlier thinkers had seized upon but a limited 
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circle of questions, and in like manner had shown himself informed 
only in certain departments of actual reality, while especially no 
one had as yet shown interest in both physical and psychological 
investigation, these three men directed their work in like measure 
to the entire rtniijxiss of scienfijie problems. They brought together 
what experience and observation had won ; they examined and com- 
pared the conceptions which had been formed from these, and tliey 
brought that which up to this time had been isolated, into fruitful 
union and relation. This all-sidedness of their scientiiic interest 
appears in the compass and varied character of their literary activ- 
ity, and the great amount of material elaborated is in part exphiined 
only througii the vigorous vo-operntion of their extended srhnobt, ni 
which a division of labour in accordance with inclination and endow- 
ment was allowed. 

But this work thus shared in common did not result in a mass of 
unrelated material. This was guarded against by the fact that each 
of these three men undertook and conducted the working ooer of the 
entire material of knowledge with a imity of purpose and method 
derived from the principle which formed his fundamental thouglit. 
This, indeed, led at more than one point to a one-sided conception, 
and to a kind of violation of individual domains, and thereby to 
the inter-weaving of problems in ways which do not stand critici.iin. 
But on the other hand, just by means of the adjustment which must 
take place in this process between the forms of cognition in tlitfcr- 
‘ent departments of knowledge, the formation of metaphysical onncc])- 
tions was so furthered, abstract thought was so refined and dei'jicucd, 
that in the short time of soircely two generations the typind u'll- 
liiies of three different conceptions of the world were woiked out. 
Thus the advantages and the disadvantages of philosophical system- 
building appear in like measure in the case of these men of genius 
who were the first founders of systems. 

The systenuitising of knowledge so that it should become on idl-in- 
clusiue philosophical doctrine was achieved with increasing success 
by Democritus, Tlato, and Aristotle, and with the last first found 
the form of an organic artievdation of science into the individual 
disciplines. With this Aristotle concluded the development of Greek 
philosophy and inaugurated the age of the special sciences. 

The course of this development was more particularly this : the 
two opjiosing systems of Democritus and Plato arose from the 
application to cosmological and metaphysical problems, of the prin- 
ciples gained through the doctrines of the Sophists and of Socrates ; 
from the attempt to reconcile these opposites proceeded the conclud- 
ing doctrine of Aristotle. 
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The essential feature in the work of Democritus and Plato was 
that they used the insight into the theory of knowledge, gained by 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, to ground metaphysics anew. 
Their common dependence upon the doctrines of the cosmological 
period and upon the Sophistic teaching, in particular upon the the- 
ory of Protagoras, stamps upon the two doctrines a certain parallel- 
ism and a partial relationship, — a relationship the more interesting, 
the deeper the contrast between the two in other respects. This 
contrast, however, is due to the fact that the Socratic teaching had 
no effect upon Democritus, while its influence on Plato was decisive ; 
hence the ethical factor is as preponderant in the system of the latter 
as it is unimportant in that of the former. Thus in parallel lines from 
the same source developed the mulerialism of Democritus and the 
idealism of Plato. 

Prom this contrast is explained, too, the difference in their work- 
ing. The purely theoretical conception of science which prevails 
with Democritus did not suit the age ; his school soon disappeared. 
Plato, on the contrary, whose scientific teaching furnished at the 
same time the basis for a principle of life, had the pleasure of form- 
ing in the Academy an extensive and lasting school. But this school, 
the so-called Older Academy, following the general tendency of the 
time, soon ran out partly into special investigation, partly into pop- 
ular moralising. 

Out of it rose then the great form of Aristotle, the most influential 
thinker that history has seen. The powerful concentration with 
which he caused the entire content of thought in Greek science to 
crystallise about the conception of development (errEX^eta) in order 
to adjust the opposition discovered between his two great predeces- 
sors, made him the philosophical teacher of the future, and his system 
the most perfect expression of Greek thought. 

Democritus of Abder-i (about 4G0-300) was educated in tlie scientific asso- 
ciation of his home and by journeys lasting many yeans, led tlie life of a quiet, 
unassuming investigator in Ids native city during the turmoil of the Sophistic 
period, and remained far from tlie noisy activity of Athens. He did not impart 
any special ability, political or otherwise, by bis teacliing, but was essentially 
disposed to theoretical thought, and particularly inclined to tire inve.stigation of 
Nature. With gigantic learning and comprehensive inforin.'ition he united gr-eat 
clearness of abstract thought and apparently a strong inclination to simplify prob- 
lems schematically. The number of his works proves that he stood at the head 
of an extended school, of which some unimportant names are preserved, yet 
nothing is more characteristic of the way in which his age turned aside from 
research that was not interesting to it than the indifference with which his sys- 
tem of the mechanical explanation of Nature was met. His doctrine was forced 
into the background for two thousand years by the teleological systems, and 
prolonged its existence only in the Epicurean school, while even there it was not 
understood. 

Antiquity honoured Democritus as a great writer also, and for this reason the 
almost complete loss of his works is all the more to be lamented, as aside from 
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the numerous titles onl 3 veiy unimportant and in part doubtful fragments aie 
extant The most impoitant niitings seem to have heeii, theoretically, the M^yo. 
and Miiip6s Sittitoffiios, trept voO and ir«pc iScuv, piActiOcUly, ir«pi «ueupi£»|s and uirofl^- 
Km \V Kalil (Oiedi nhnfen, 188')) ha-, begun to woik tliiough the soiiias 
which hid been c illeitid b\ \V Burehud (Mimic n, 18.10 and 18.14) and 1 oit- 
zing (Beiliii, Ibioj P ^atolp has Lditcu the, iWiits (beips 18)3) 

Cf P \itori), Porsi /iHMi/eii ’HI frf!.i/ii(/i{( dps 111 tdijitmsbpioftiems lilt \1ln 
thnm. (Beilin, 1884), (t llait, Zio 6c</cu und EikeunlnissUhie dc-, 1) utiiliil 
(helps IbbO) 

Plato ot Uhens (4>7-317), of di tiiijaiishcd family, had most sue issfiilly 
assiunUted the aitistic and si lentihu lultuie of his time when the peisi inlitv nt 
buci.itis made so decisive aii uuptessiuii upon him that lie abandoned liis it 
tempts at poetry and devoted liiiiiselt eiitiiely to the society of the iiiistLi lie 
was Ins truest and most intelli 'out, and yet at the same time his must mdepc ii 
dent disLiple 1 he execution ul bocrates occasioned his acceptance ot LudidS 
invitation to Megan, then he journeyed to Gyrene and Egypt, returned loi a 
time to Athens, and here began to teach through his wiitnigs, and perhaps also 
oi.dly About .100 we hud him in Magna Gi.ficia and bicily, wheie lie bee tine 
connected with the Pythagoreans and took pait also in political actum lliis 
brought him into serious dangei .it p'e court of the ruler of byracuse, the eldci 
Uioiiysuis, wlioiu he sought to mdiicnce with the help of his friend Uirm , he 
Was delivered as piisoiiei of wai to the Spaitans and ransomed only by the help 
of a friend Tins attempt at pi.ictical politics m Sicily was twice repeated latci 
(307 and 1(51), hut always with untortunate results. 

Aftei the fiist biciliaii journev, he founded his school iii the grove Akadem is, 
and soon uuitid about him a gieat number of piummciit men tor the puip isi 
of comm in scieiitiflc work let the bond of this society w.a.s to be sought still 
moie m a tiiendsliip based upon community of etlural ideals His tiaohing 
activity at the begimiing had, like t'lit ot Socvaies, that oharaoter of a comm »i 
search fot tiutli which finds expicssion m the dialogue It was not until liis 
old age that it t lok on more the foim ot the didactic lecture 

Plus life finds its asstlietic and litenry embodiment m Plato’s worAs,) in wliirli 
the process itself of philosophising is si t fmth with dramatic vividness anil 
plastic pouraiture of peisonalitics and then views ot lite As works of ait, the 
St/tiipObitiin and the Pheedo ate most siicctssliil, the grandest iinpiessuiii ot 
the svstun, as a whole, is affoided by the Ji’fmblu With the exception of the 
Apolooy ot bocritea, the foim is every win le that ot the dialogue Yet the 
aitistic treitineiit sutfers in Plato’s old age, and the dialogue reinaius oiils is 
the schematic setting of a lecture, as iii the Tunatm and the Lam loi the 
most part, bocrates leads the conversation, and it is into his mouth that Plato 
puts Ills own decision when he comes to one. Exceptions to tins aie not found 
until in the latest writings 

I he mode of presentation is also on the whole more artistic than scientific It 
exhibits extreme visidiiess and pi isticity of imagination in perfect langui^e, hut 
no stiictness iii sepaiitiiig piolileiiis oi iii methodical investigation I lie ion- 
tenU> of Any individuU dialogue ib to be designated only by the pruiniiirnr sub 
ject ot niijuuv Where ibsti tet pii ^ent itioii is not possible oi not in pi ice 
Plito tikes to his aid the so cilleil mvllis, alligoiiial presentations whuli utilise 
motives horn f ibles ami tales ot the g id, m fiee, pot tic torm 

The tiaiismissiuii of liis woiks i, only iii p.vi t cei tain, and it is nist as doubt, ul 
in w hat orilet they oi igin ited and wlnt rel slion thi v hi ai to one anotlu r 

1 lie tollowiug are among the most mipoitaiit names of those w ho have woiked 
ovei these qu stums since 8i,lil(ieimaclici m his tianslatioii nierlm, 1804 If) 
gave an impulse m that diiectioii J bocher (iMunitli, 1820), C Fi Iltinnim 


) Tiansl ited into Oerinaii by Ilier Miilltr with mtiodnotions by K Steinliai t 
8 sols Uips IbiO-lSb'i As ninth volume of the senes Platon'^ I then by 
K btuiihiit leips 1871 [rnglish by .losvett, thud til o vols Oxfnitl, 
^7, J 1 -I}""-’' to "liiUi the p.igiiig of that of bttpliamis 

in I itatirms, is alwiys repeat! d, an to be noted those 

1850), Schneider and 

Uirschig (Pans Didot, 184b if ), M bchanz (Leips 1875 ff.). 
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(Heidelbeig, 18M), E Zeller (Tubingen, 1839), Pr. Suckow (Berlin, 1855), 
"bi buseiiiilil (Beihii, 1855—50), Jj klunk (Beilin, 1880), JFi Ueberweg (Vienna, 
1801), K. Sdiaaisclimidt (Bonn, 1800), H Bonitr (Btilin, 1875), G leich- 
iniillei (Gotlia, 1870, Leipsic, 1870, Bieslau, 1881), A Ivroliii (Halle, 1878), IV. 
llitteiibei^ei (111 //cimes, 1881), II Sieoeck (Ireibuig i B 1889) [H Jack- 
son 111 Jout rUil , \ , \I , and XIII , Arcbei-Hind’s editions of Pheedo and 
Timmuo, ipviewed ciitically by P Shorey in Am Juni PliiloJ , IX and X 7 

[Gii Plato’s philosophy, iii addition to the above, W I’atei, Plato and Platon- 
ism (Loud and N Y 1891) , J Maitineau, in 2j|pts of Ethical Iheoiy (I ond. 
and N V 1880), also in Esmijs, Art Plato m Enc But , by L Campbell , B I, 
Nettleship, I he rtifoiy of Education tii P’s Brp , in Hellemco,, J & Mill m 
Essays and Disi ussions ] 

The wiitinas which are considered genuinely Platonic are (a) youthful vi oiks, 
which scaioely go beyond the Sociatic standpoint Apology, Onto, Luthyphio, 
Lysis, Laches (perhaps also C'haimides, Eippias J/inoi, and Aleihiades, I), 
(6) wiilings to establish his position with itgard to the Sophistic doitiints 
Protagoias, Goigias Eiithi/demus, Ct atulvc, Meno, J lieatHus , (r) mam works 
intended to piesent his own doctime PhuMius, ktimposium, Phccdo, Philihus, 
and the f2epi(/iltr, whose working out, biLun eailv and completed n succissive 
strata, as it were, extended into the last \fars of the Philosopher’s lift , (d) the 
writings of hia old age Timoeits, the ioits, and the tiaginent ot Cj i/ias Among 
the doubtful writings the mist iiiipoitant ait the Sophist, Pohticus and I'ln 
•Mfnides lliese probably did not oiigiiiate with Plato, but with men of Ins 
sehuol who weie closely relsted with the 1 leatic dialectic and eiistic Ihe flist 
two are by the same author 

Cf II V Stem, Siihen Biuhn ..vi (,rsihnhte des Plntomsmus (Oolt npen, 
18(11 ff), G Grote, Plato and the Othei < oinj anions tf Sociates (} t nil 1806), 
A E Chiignot, La vie ct lesinits de Platon (I tins, IbTo), L llcitz (0 Vidtei's 
Oesth dirgiieih Lit, 2 \ufl , 11 2, lJ8-Jlo) 

Plato’s school IS c tiled the Academy, and the time of its development, which 
reaches to the end of ancient thought, and which was aidtd by the continued 


possession of the academic giove and the g>nma«iiiin existing thcie, is usually 
divided into thiee or hve periods (1) the tlldi r Acadeiii>, Plato’s most iiniiie 
Jiate circle of scholars and the succeeding giiiei itioiis, extending to about 200 
BO , (2) the Middle Acideiny, which took a sceptical diiection. and in which 
an older school of Arcesilaus and a joungei school of t aineades (about IfiO) aie 
distinguished, (3) the New Acadeni>, which with Philo of Laiissa (about 100) 
turned back to the old doginitisin, and with Antioelms of Ascalon (about twenty- 
hve years later) turned into the paths of 1 clccticism Concerning the two (or 
toui) later forms cf Pait II ch 1 Latex the Xeo-Platonic school look posses- 
sion of the Academy Cf Fait II ch 2 

To the Older Academy belonged men of giiat erudition and honouiable per- 
sonality The heads of the school weie Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, 
Xenocrates of Ch ilccdon, Folemo and Crates of Athens , beside these, 
Philip of Opus and Heracleidea fioin I’ontic Hinclca are to bt iiientioiied 
among the older, iiid Grantor among tiie vouiigci iiienioeis Less closely 
icUted with the school weie the astiononieis IhidozuB of Ciiidos and the 


Pjthagoitan Arohytaa of larmtum K Ikinze, A'fiiocintes (Ltips 1802) 
Aristotle of Stagiia toweis fu above all his assoc iites in the Academy 
(384-322) As son of a '\Iic'’dniiiin plivsicnn, he bioivht with h m an inclina- 
tion towud medical and natuial science, whin, at eighteen veais of age, he 
entered the Academy, m which as htcniy siipiioitei and also as tcachei at hist 
of ihetoric, he eaily plived a coinpai itivcly lucUiicndeiit pait without acting 
contraiy to a feeling of icverent suboidination to the mistei, bv so doing. 
It was not until after Plilo’s death that he sepiiated hiinselt externally fiointhe 
Academy , \ isiting, with Xenociates, his fiiend lie inn is, the lulei of Ataincusand 
Assus in Mvsi i, whose re 1 itiie I’v thus he itteiw nils mairicd Aftei an appir 
eiitly tiaiisic lit sta\ at Athens and Mililine, lie undeitook, at the wish of Philip 
of Maccclon, the education of the laitci’s son AkxiiiiUr, and conducted it foi 
aliout three yeais with the gieatest lesiilts Aftei this he lived for some jeais 
in ’i s native cite, pin suing scientific studies with his friend Tbeoiihrastus, and 
togethci with linn, in the vear 315, founded in Athena his own school, which 
hid its scat 111 the Lyienin, ind (piobably oil account of its shady walks) was 
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After twelve years of the greatest activity, ho left Athens on account of 
political disturbances and went to (lhalcis, where he died in the following year, 
of a disease of tlic stomach. Cl. A. Stahr, AristiUelia, I. (llalie, 18.'i0). 

Of the results of the extr.aordinarily comprehensive literary activity of Aris- 
totle only the smaUest part, but tlie most important part Iroiu llie point of view 
of science, is extant. The dialogues publislied by liimsclf, whicli in tlie eyes of 
the ancients placed him on a level with Plato as an author also, are lost with tlie 
exception of a tew liaginents, and so also are the great compilation.s wliicli wiili 
the aid of his scholar.-, lie prepared for the different branches of .scientilic knowl- 
edge. Only his diil'tctie )KrU(ngs, which were designed as text-Iiooks 

to be made the foundation of lectures in the Lyceum, are extant. Tlie plan of 
execution in his works varies greatly ; m many places there are onlj sketcliy 
notes, in others complete elaborations ; there are also different revisions of the 
same sketch, and it is probable that supplementary matter by different scliolans 
has been inserted in the gaps of the manuscripts. Since the first cmnph-te i-ili 
tion prepared in ancient times (as it appears, on the occasion of a new discovery 
of original manuscripts) by Androniens of llhodes (00-60 ii.c.) did not separate 
these parts, many critical que.stions are still afloat concerning it. 

Cf. A. Stain-, Arislnlflia, II. (Leips. 1832); V. Rose (Berlin, 1854); II. Rnnitz 
(Vienna, 1802 ff.); .1. Bernays (Berlin, 1803); E. Ileitz (Leips. ISO-i and in tlie 
second ed. ot O. .Miiller’a Ifesch. Her yriech. Lit., II. 2, 230-321); E. Valilcii 
(Vienna, 1870 ft.). 

This text-hook collection,' as it were, is arranged in the following manner ; 
(a) Loiiical treatises, tiie Culujnries, on the Proposition, on Jntrrpretutioii, 
tlie Analytics, tlie Topics iiielndiag th(‘ book on tlie Kallacies — In-onslit togetlier 
by the .seliool as '■Oemnon" ; (6) 'I’heoretioal Pliilosopliy : Fundamental Science 
{jiletaphysies), the Physics, tlie Utstory of Animals, and tlie Psychology ; to the 
three last are attaclied a tiumher ot separate treatises ; (c) Praclieal I'liilosophi : 
the Ethics in the Nicomachean and Kudeniian editions and the Politics (wlileli 
likewise is not ooinplete) ; (d) Poietical or Poetical Philosophy -. tlie Ithetorie 
and the Poetic. 

Fr. Bie.se, Die Philosophic des Aristnteles (2 vnls., Berlin, 1835-42); A. 
Rosmini-Serhati. Aristotele Erpustoed Esamiiiato (Torino, 18-')8); G. II. Lewes, 
Aristotle, a Chapter from the History of Science (Lond. 1804) ; G. Grote, 
Aristotle (publislied from his literary reniain.s, Lond. 1872). 

[Trans, of the Psycholor/y by E. AA’aliace (Camb. 1882) ; of tlie Ethics, by 
Petera (Loud. 1881), Wclldoii (Lnncl. and X.Y.), Williams (Lond. 187li), (.'hose 
(Lond. 1S77), llatcli (Lond. 1879); of the Poetics, by Wharton (Camb. 188.'!) ; of 
the Politics, by Welldnn (Camb. 1888), .lowett (2 vols., Oxford, 1885-88) ; of 
tile Hheloric, by Welldoii (Loud, and N.Y. 1886) ; also tr. of all of the above and 
of tlie Metaphysics, Onjanon, and History of Animals in the Bohn Lihrarv. 
Editions ot the Politics willi valuable introduction by Newman (Oxford, 1887, 
2 vols.); of the Ethics, by A. Grant, C£ also Art. in Enc. Brit , Aristotle by 
A.Gi.int; T. II. Green in Il'orA-s; A. C. Bradley, A.'s Theory of the State, in 
Ucllenica. E. Wallace, OuUines of A.’s Phil, is conveuieut for the student.] 


§ 9. Metaphysics grounded anew in Epistemology and Ethics. 

The great systematisers of Greek science exercised a swift but 
just criticism upon the Sophistic doctrine. \ They saw at once that 
among the doctrines of the Sophists but a single one possessed the 
worth of lasting validity and scientific fruitfulness — the perception 
theory of Protagoras. 


^ _the newer ^editions, that of tlie Berlin Academy (.T, Bekker, Brandis, 
Rose, Useiier, Bonitz), 5 vols,, Berlin, 1831—70, is made the basis of citations, 
llie Parisian edition (Didot) is also to be noticed (Dttbner, Bussemaker, Heltz) 
5 vols., Paris. 1848-74. 
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1. This, therefore, became the starting-point for Democritus and 
for Plato ; and both adopted it in order to transcend it and attack 
the consequences which the Sophist had drawn from it. Both admit 
that perception, as being itself only a product of a natural process, 
can be the knowledge of something only which likewise arises and 
passes away as transitory’ product of the same natural process. 
Perception then gives only opinion (So^a) ; it teaches what appears 
in and for human view (called vofuo m Democritus with a genuine 
Sophistic mode of expression), not what truly or really (ereg with 
Democritus, ovtois with 1‘lato) is. 

For Protagoras, who regarded perception as the only source of 
knowledge, there was conseqaently no knowledge of what is. That 
he took the farther step of denying Being altogether and declaring 
the objects of perception to be the sole reality, behind which there 
is no Being to be sought for, — this “positivist” conclusion is not 
to be demonstrated in his case: the doctrine of “nihilism” (“there 
is no Being ”) is expressly ascribed by tradition only to Gorgias. 

If, nevertheless, from any grounds whatever, a universally valid 
knowledge (yvgo-ig yvu>y.iq with Democritus, imcrTyiiTj with Plato) was 
to be again set over against opinions, the sensualism of Protagoras 
must be abandoned and the position of the old metaphysicians, who 
distinguished thought (Suima), as a higher and better knowledge, 
from perception, must be taken again (cf. § 6). Thus Democritus 
and Plato both in like manner transcend Protagoras by acknowledg- 
ing the relativity of percejition, and looking to “thought” again for 
knowledge of what truly is. Both are outspoken rationalists} 

2. This new metaphysical rationalism is yet distinguished from 
the older rationalism of the cosmological period, not only by its 
broader psychological basis, which it owed to the Ih-otagoreaii 
analysis of perception, but also in consequence of this, by another 
valuation of perception itself from the standpoint of the theory of 
knoicledge. The earlier metaphysicians, where they could not lit 
the contents of perception into their conceptional idea of the world, 
had simply rejected them as deceit and illusion. Now this illusion 
had been explained (by Protagoras), but in such a way that while 
surrendering its universal validity’ the content of perception might 
yet claim at least the value of a transient and relative reality. 

This, in connection with the fact that scientific knowledge was 


1 Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. Aail. 5G. The doctrine of Democritus with 
regard to “ genuine ” knowledge is most sliaiply formulated in Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VIT. ];j9. Plato’s attack upon the Protagorean sensualism is found prin- 
cipally in the Thea’tetus, his positive rationalistic attitude in the Plundrus, Sym- 
posium, Republic, and JPluedo. 
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directed toward the abiding “true” Being, led to a division in the 
conception of reality, and with this the fundamental need of explana- 
tory thought came to clear, explicit consciousness, — a need which 
unconsciously lay at the basis of the beginnings of science. To the 
two kinds of knowledge — so Democritus and Plato taught — cor- 
respond two different kinds of reality: to perception a changing, 
relative, transient reality or actuality ; to thought a reality homo- 
geneous, absolute and abiding. For the former Democritus seems 
to have introduced the expression phenomena ; Plato designates it 
as the world of generation, ywart? : the other kind of reality Democ- 
ritus calls TOL «T€g ovTa ; Plato, to ovrtDS ov or oxxrta. Qthat which really 
is, or essence]. 

In this way perceptiou and opinion gain a correctness which is 
analogous to that of scientific thought. Perception cognises chang- 
ing reality as thought cognises abiding reality. To the two modes 
of cognition correspond two domains of reality.* 

But between these two domains there exists for this reason the 
same relation, as regards their respeefiue values, as obtains between 
the two kinds of cognition. By as much as thought, the universally 
valid act of consciousness, is above perception, the knowledge valid 
only for individuals and for the particular, by so much is the true 
Being higher, purer, more primitive, raised above the lower actuality 
of phenomena and the changing processes and events among them. 
This relation was especially emphasised and carried out by Plato 
for reasons hereafter to be unfolded. But it appears also with Democ- 
ritus, not only in his theory of knowledge, but also in his ethics. 

In this way the two metaphysicians agree with the result which 
the Pythagoreans (cf. § 5, 7, and § 6, 1) had likewise won from 
their premises, viz. the distinction of a higher and lower kind of 
reality. Nevertheless, in the presence of this similarity we are not 
to think of a dependence ; in nowise in the case of Democritus, 
■who was a complete stranger to the astronomical view of the Pythag- 
oreans, and scarcely in the case of Plato, who indeed later adopted 
the astronomical theory, but whose idea of the higher reality (the 
doctrine of Ideas) has an entirely different content. The case 
rather is that the common,_fundamental motive which came from 
the conception of Being propoimded by Parmenides, led in these 
three quite different forms to the division of the world into a 
sphere of higher and one of lower reality. 

3. Ihe pragmatic parallelism in the motives of the two opposed 
systems of Democritus and Plato reaches a step farther, although 


* Best formulated in Plat., Tim. 27 D ff., especially 29 C. 
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but a short step. To the world of perception belong, without doubt, 
the specific qualities of the senses, for these disclose their relativity 
in the fact that the same thing appears differently to different senses. 
But after we have abstracted these qualities, that which remains as 
an object for the knowledge of the truly actual, is primarily the 
form which things have, and both thinkers designated as the true 
essential nature of things the pure /oms (iSeai). 

But it almost seems as though here they had nothing in common 
but the name, striking as tliis fact is ; for if Democritus understood 
by the ISau, which he also called crx/^fuiTa, his atom-forins, while 
Plato understood by his ISeac or aStj the conceptions corresponding 
to logical species {Gattungshegriffe'), then the apparently like state- 
ment that the truly existent consists in “forms ” has a comidetely 
different meaning in the two authors. For this reason we must 
here, too, remain in doubt as to whether we should see a parallel 
dependence upon Pgthagoreanism, which, to be sure, had previously 
found the essence of things in mathematical forms, and whose influ- 
ence upon the two thinkers may be assumed without encountering 
any difficulties in the assumxjtion itself. At all events, however, if 
a common suggestion was xmesent, it led to quite different results in 
the two systems before us, and though in both of them knowledge 
of mathematical relations stamls in very close relation to knowledge 
of true reality, these relations are yet comidetely different with the 
resiiective thinkers. 

4. The relationship thus far unfolded between the two rational- 
istic systems changes now suddenly to a sharp opposition as soon as 
we consider the motives from which the two thinkers transcended 
the Protagorean sensualism and relativism, and observe also the 
consequences which result therefrom. Here the circumstance be- 
comes of decisive importance, that Plato was the disciple of Socrates, 
while Democritus e.xperienced not even the slightest influence from 
the great Athenian sage. 

With Democritus the demand which drives him to transcend the 
position of Protagoras grows solely out of his theoretical need and 
develops according to his personal nature, — the demand, namely, 
that there is a knowledge, and that this, if it is not to be found in 
perception, must be sought for in thought ; the investigator of Nat- 
ure believes, as against all the Sojdiistic teaching, in the xiossibility 
of a theory that shall exxdain phenomena. Plato, on the contrary, 
sets out with his postulate of the Socriitic conception of virtue. 
Virtue is to be gained only through right knowledge ; knowledge, 
however, is cognition of the true Being : if, then, this is not to be 
found in percexrtion, it must be sought for through thought. For 
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Plato pliilosopliy grows, according to the Socratin principle,* out of 
the ethical need. But while the Sophistic friends of Socrates were 
endeavouring to give to the knowledge that constituted virtue some 
object in the form of a general life-purpose, the good, jileasure, etc., 
Plato wins his metaphysical positicn with one stroke, by drawing 
the inference that this knowledge in which virtue is to consist must 
be the cognition of what is truly real, the ova-la , — as opposed to 
opinions which relate to the relative. In his case the knowledge 
in which virtue is to consist demands a metaphysics. 

Here, then, the ways are already jiarting. Knowledge of the 
truly real was for Democritus, as for the old metajihysiciiins, 
essentially an idea of the unchangeably abiding Being, but an ideii 
by means of which it should be possible to understand the 
derivative form of reality which is cognised in perception. Ilis 
rationalism amounted to an explanation of pltenonipnn, to be gained 
through thought; it was esxeiUicdly theoretical riitionalisni. For 
Plato, on the contrary, knowledge of the truly real had its ethical 
purpose within itself ; this knowledge was to constitute virtue, and 
hence it had no other relation to the world given through jier- 
ception than that of sharply defining its limits. True Being has 
for Democritus the theoretical value of explaining phenomena ; for 
Plato, the practical value of being the object of that knowledge 
which constitutes virtue. Jlis doctrine is, as regards its original 
IJi'iiiciple, esHentiallti ethical rationalism. 

Democritus, therefore, persevered in the work tindertaken in the 
school of Abdei-a, — the construction of a metaphysics of Nature. 
With the help of the Sophistic psychology he developed Atomism 
to a comprehensive system. Like Leucippus, he regarded enijity 
space and the atoms moving in it as the true reality. He then 
attempted not only to explain from the motion of these atoms 
all qualitative phenomena of the corporeal world as quantitative 
phenomena, but also to explain from these motions all mental 
activities, including that knowing activity which is directed 
toward true Being. Thus he created the system of muieriaUsm. 

Plato, however, was led to the entirely opposite result by his 
attachment to the Socratio doctrine, which proved to be of decisive 
importance for his conception of the essential nature of science. 

5. Soevates had taught that knowledge consists in general concep- 
tions. If, however, this knowledge, in contrast with opinions, was 
to be knowledge of what truly, actually is, there must belong to the 
content of these conceptions that higher Being, that true essential 


‘ Set forth most clearly in the Meno^ 06 ft. 
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reality which, it was held, could be grasped only by thought, in 
iontrast with perception. The “ forms ” of true reality, knowledge 
of which constitutes virtue, are the species or class-concepts (Gattungs- 
begriffe), u&q. With this consideration, the Platonic conception of 
the “ Idea ” first gains its complete determination. 

So understood, Plato’s doctrine of Ideas presents itself as the 
summit of Greek philosophy. In it are combined all the different 
lines of thought which had been directed toward the physical, the 
ethieal, the logical first principle (apxfi or (jivin':). The Platonic 
Idea, the species or class-concejrt, is firstly the abiding Being in the , 
change of phenomena; secondly, the object of knowledge in the 
change of opinions ; thirdly, the true end in the change of desires. 

But this ovarCa, from the nature of its definition, is not to be found 
within the sphere of what may be perceived, and everything cor- 
poreal is capable of being perceived. The Ideas are tlien something 
essentially different from the corporeal world. True reality is 
incorporeal. The division in the conception of reality takes on 
accordingly a fixed form ; the lower reality of natural processes or 
generation (yweo-ts), which forms the object of perception, is the 
corporeal world ; the higher reality of Being, which thought knows, 
is the incorporeal, the immaterial world, rdvos votiros. Thus the 
Platonic system becomes inimateriulism, or, as we call it after the 
meaning given by him to the word “Idea,” Idealism. 

6. In the Platonic system, accordingly, we find perhaps the most 
extensive interweaving and complication of problems which history 
has seen. The doctrine of Democritus, on the contraiy, is ruled 
throughout by the one interest of explaining Nature. However 
rich the results which this latter doctrine might achieve for this 
its proper end, — results which could be taken up again in a later, 
similarly disposed condition of thought, and then first unfold their 
whole fruitfulness, — at first the other doctrine must surpass this, 
all the more in proportion as it satisfied all needs of the time and 
united within itself the entire product of earlier thought. More 
points of attack for immanent criticism are perhaps offered by the 
Platonic system than by that of Democritus ; but for Greek thought 
the latter was a relapse into the cosmology of the first period, and 
it was Plato’s doctrine that must become the system of the future. 

§ 10. The System of Materialism. 

The systematic character of the doctrine of Democritus consists 
in the way in which he carried through in all departments of his 
work the fundamental thought, that scientific theory must so far 
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gain, knowledge of the true reality, i.e. of the atoms and their 
motions in space, as to be able to exjilain from them the reality 
which appears in phenomena, as this presents itself in perception. 
There is every indication (even the titles of his books would sliow 
thi|) that Democritus took up this task by means of investigations 
covering the entire compass of the objects of experience, and in this 
connection devoted himself with as great an interest to the psy- 
chological as to the physical problems. So much the more must we 
regret that the greater part of his teachings has been lost, and 
that what is preserved, in connection with accounts of others, 
permits only a hypothetical reconstruction of the main conceptions 
of his great work, a reconstruction which must always remain 
defective and uncertain. 

1. It must be assumed in the first place that Democritus was 
fully conscious of this task of science, viz. that of explaining the 
world of experience through eoneeptions of the true reality. I'hat 
which the Atoinists regard as the Existent, viz. space and the par- 
ticles whirring in it, has no value excejit for theoretical purposes. 
It is only thought in order to make intelligible what is perceived ; 
but for this reason the problem is so to think the truly real tliat 
it may explain the real wliich appears in phenomena, that at the 
same time, this latter reality may “remain preserved’” as some- 
thing tliat “is” in a derived sens-*, and that the truth which inheres 
in it may remain recognised. Hence Democritus knew very widl 
that thought also must seek the truth in perception, and win it out 
of perception.^ His rationalism is far removed from being in con- 
tradiction with experience, or even from being strange to exjierience. 
Thought has to infer from perception that by means of which the 
latter is explained. The motive which lay at the foundation of 
the mediating attempts following the Elcatic paradox of acosmisni 
became with Democritus the clearly recognised principle of meta- 
physics and natural science. Yet unfortunately nothing is now 
known as to how he carried out in detail the methodical relation 
between the two modes of cognition, and how the process by which 
knowledge grows out of perception hr the particular instance was 
thought by him. 

More particularly, the theoretical explanation which Democritus 


' The very happy expression for this is StaaMtiv ri Aaii>6ueya. Cf. also Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. I. 8;i2, 5 a. 

“ Hence, the expressions in which he recognised the truth in the phenome- 
non ; e.g. Arist. De A}i. I. 2, 404 a 27, and the like. To attempt, however, to 
construe out of this a “ sensualism ’’ of Democritus, as has been attempted by 
E. Johnson (Plauen, 1868), contradicts completely the accounts with regard to 
his attitude toward Protagoras. 
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gave for the contents of perception consists, as with Leucippus, in. 
the reduction of all phenomena to the mechanics of atoms. What 
appears in perception as qualitatively determined, and also as in- 
volved in qualitative change (dAXotou/at/tov), exists “in truth” only 
as a quantitative relation of the atoms, of their order, and their 
motion. The task of science is then to reduce all qualitative to 
quantitative relations, and to show in detail what quantitative rela- 
tions of the absolute reality produce the qualitative characteristics 
of the reality which appears in phenomena. Thus, the prejudice in 
favour of what may be perceived or imaged {anschauUcK), as if spatial 
form and motion were something simpler, more comprehensible in 
themselves, and less of a problem than qualitative character and 
alteration, is made the principle for the theoretical explanation of 
the world. 

Since this principle is applied with complete systematic rigour 
to the whole of experience. Atomism regards the psychical life with 
all its essential elements and values as also a phenomenon, and the 
form and motion of the atoms which constitute the true Being of 
this phenomenon must be stated by the explanatory theory. Thus 
matter in its form and motion is regarded as that which alone is 
truly real, and the entire mental or spiritual life as the derived, 
phenomenal reality. With this the system of Democritus first 
assumes the character of conscious, outspoken materialism. 

2. In the properly physical doctrines, the teaching of Democritus 
presents, therefore, no change in principle as compared with that of 
Leucippus, though there is a great enrichment by careful detailed 
investigation. He emphasised still more sharply than his predeces- 
sor, where possible, the thought of the mechanical necessity (dvdyKjj^ 
which he also occasionally called Aoyos), in accordance with whicli 
all occurrence or change whatever takes ])lace, and further defined 
this thought as involving that no operation of atoms upon one 
another is possible except through impact, through immediate con- 
tact, and further, that this operation consists only in the change of 
‘the state of motion of the atoms which are also unchangeable as 
regards their form. 

The atom itself as that which “ is,” in the proper sense of the 
word, has accordingly only the characteristics of abstract corpore- 
' ality, viz. the filling of a limited si)ace, and the quality of being 
in motion in the void. Although all are imperceptibly small, they 
yet exhibit an endless variety of forms (IStai or aypiMTa). To form, 
which constitutes the proper fundamental difference in the atoms, 
belongs in a certain sense also size ; yet it is to be observed that 
the same stereometrical form, e.g. the sphere, may appear in different 
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sizes. The larger the atom^ the greater its mass; for the essential 
quality of what is, is indeed materialit}^, space-claiming. Tor this 
reason Democritus asserted weight or lightness to be a function of 
aizCjiJ evidently \ ielding to the mechanical analogies of daily life. 
In connection with these terms (/8apv and Kmtj>ov), however, we are 
not to think of the falling motion, but solely of the degree of meehiud- 
cal movability or of inertia.- Hence it was also his opinion that as 
the atom-complexes whirled' about, the lighter parts were forced out- 
ward, while the more inert with their inferior mobility were gath- 
ered in the middle. 

The same properties communicate themselves as metaphysical 
qualities to things which are composed of atoms. The form and 
size of things is produced by the simple summation of the form and 
size of the component atoms ; though in this case, the inertia is not 
dependent solely upon the sum total of the magnitudes of the atoms, 
but upon the greater or less amount of empty space that remains 
between the individual particles when they are grouped together. 
The inertia depends therefore upon the less or greater degree of 
density. And since the ease with which particles may be displaced 
with reference to one another depends upon this interruption of the 
mass by empty space, the properties of hardness and softness belong 
also to the true reality that is knomi by thought. 

All other properties, however, belong to things not in them- 
selves, but only in so far as motions proceeding from things act 
upon the organs of perception ; they are “ states of perception as it 
is in process of qualitative change.” But these states are also 
conditioned throughout by the things in which the perceived prop- 
erties appear, and here the arrangement and the situation which the 
atoms have taken with reference to each other in the process oi 
composition are of principal importance.® 

“While, then, form, size, inertia, density, and hardness are properties 
of things erejj, i.e. in truth, all that is perceived in them by the indi- 
vidual senses as colour, sound, smell, taste, exists only vofuaor dia-u, 
i.e. in the phenomenon. This doctrine, when taken up anew in the 
philosophy of the Eenaissance (cf. Part IV. ch. 2) and later, was 


1 As the most extensive exposition for this and for the following topic The- 
ophr. De Sens, (it S. {Dox. D. 51fi) is to be compared. 

“ It is scarcely to be decided now whether the motion of their own, wiiich 
Atoinisii’ ascribed to all tlie atoms as ])riiiiitive and causeless, w.as thought ol 
by Deraocrints as conditioned already by the size or mass, so tliat the greater 
had, even from the bestimiing, possessed less velocity. At all events, tliese 
determinations held good for him within the sphere of the mechanical oiievatioii 
of the atoms on one another. What is larger can be pushed with greater diffi- 
culty ; what is smaller can be pushed more easily. 

« Of. Aiist Gen. el Corr. 1. 2, 315 b 6. 
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designated as distiiiguisliing between tbe primary and secgndaa^ 
gucdities of things, and it is desirable to introduce this expression 
*liere, since it Corresponds throughout to the metaphysical and episte- 
mological sense in which Democritus made the Protagorean doctrine 
useful for his own purpose. While the Sophist would Tnalra all 
properties secondary and relative, Democritus admitted this only for 
the qualities perceived by special senses, and set over against these 
the quantitative determinations as primary and absolute. He there- 
fore designated also as “ genuine knowledge ” the insight into the 
primary qualities to be won through thought, while, on the contrary^ 
perception which is directed toward the secondary qualities he 
termed “ obscure knowledge ” (yvqalt) — aKoriri yvw/iT;). 

3. The secondary qualities appear accordingly as dependent 
upon the primary ; they are not, however, dependent upon these 
alone, but rather upon the action of these upon the percipient 
agent. But in the atomistic system that which perceives, the mind 
or soul, can consist only of atoms. To be more explicit, it consists, 
according to Democritus, of the same atoms which constitute also 
the essence of fire : namely, the finest, smoothest, and most mobile. 
These are indeed scattered also through the whole world, and in so 
far animals, plants, and other things may be regarded as animate, as 
having souls, but they are united in l!>rgf>st numbers in the human 
body, where in life a fire-atom is jdaced l>ptwecn every two atoms of 
other sorts, and where they are held together l>y breathing. 

Upon this presupposition, then, analogous, as we see, to the older 
systems, Democritus built up his explanation of i)henomena from 
the true essence of things. That is. perccjition, and with it the 
secondary' qualities, arises from the action of things upon the fire- 
atoms of the soul. The reality which appears is a necessary result 
of the true reality. 

In carrying out this doctrine Democritus took up and refined the 
theories of perception advanced by his predecessors. The efiluxes 
(cf. above, § 6, 3) which proceed from things to set in motion the 
organs and through them the fire-atoms, he called images (elSoiXa), 
and regarded them as infinitely small copies of the things. Their 
impression upon the fire-atoms is perception, and the similarity 
between the content of this perception and its object was held to be 
secured thereby. Since impact and pressure are the essence of all 
the mechanics of the atoms, touch is regarded as the most primitive 
sense. The special organs, on the contrary, were regarded as capable 
of receiving only such images as corresponded to their own forma- 
tion and motion, and this theory of the specific energy of the sense 
organs was worked out very acutely by Democritus. From this it 
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followed also that in case there were things whose effluxes could 
not act uxion any one of the organs, these would remain imperceptible 
for the ordinary man, and for these perhaps “ other senses ” might 
be accessible. 

This theory of images appeared very plausible to anoient thought 
It brought to definite expression, and indeed to a certain extent 
exifiained, the mode of representing things which is still common 
for the ordinary consciousness, as if our perceptions were “ copies ” 
of things existing outside of us. If one did not ask further how 
things should come to send out such miniature likenesses of them- 
selves into the world, he might think that he understood, by means 
of this theory, how our “ impressions ” can resemble things with- 
out. For this reason this theory at once attained the predominaiiee 
in physiological psychology, and retained its position until after the 
beginnings of modern philosophy, where it was defended by Locke. 

Its significance, however, for the conceptions in the system of 
Democritus, lies in this, that it was regarded as describing that 
motion of the atoms in which perception consists. It remained 
hidden from this materialism, which was such from principle, as 
well as from all its later transformations, that pereeption as a 
psychical activity is something specifically different from any and 
every motion of atoms, however determined. But in seeking out 
the individual forms of motion from which the individual percejv 
tions of the si)ecial senses arise, the philosopher of Abdera caused 
many a keen observation, many a fine suggestion, to become known. 

4. It is interesting now that the same fate befell the materialistic 
psychology of Democritus as had befallen the pre-Sophistic meta- 
physicians (cf. § 6) : it, too, was obliged in a certain respect to oblit- 
erate again the ejjistemological contrast between perception and 
thought. Since, that is, all psychical life is regarded as motion of 
the fire-atoms,' and since the motion of atoms in the connected sys- 
tem of the universe is conditioned by contact and impact, it follows 
that thought, which knows the truly real, can be explained only from 
an impression which this truly real makes upon the fiery atoms, — 
explained therefore itself only through the efflux of such images. 
As a psychological process, therefore.d hought is the aa.Tin &-a.a percep- 
tion, .viz. .impression- of- images upoxL-fir&atflms.;_^the only difference 
is that in the case of perception the relatively coarse images of the 
atom-coin [ilexes are active, while thought, which apprehends true 
reality, rests upon a contact of the fire-atoms with the finest images, 
with those which represent the atomic structure of things. 


' Aiist. De An. L 2, 405 a 8. 
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Odd and fantastic as this sounds, the indications are yet all in 
favour of the supposition that Democritus drew this conclusion from 
the presuppositions of his m iterialistic psychology. This psychol- 
ogy knew no independent, internal mechanism of ideas or conscions 
states, but only an arising of ideas through the motion of atoms 
Hence it regarded ideas that were evidently deceptive as also 
“ impressions,” and sought for these the exciting images. Dreams, 
e.g. were traced back to cfSuXa which had either penetrated into the 
body in the waking state and on account of their weak motion had 
previously produced no impression, or had first reached the fiery 
atoms in sleep, evading the senses. A mysterious (“ magnetic," or 
“psychic,” we should say to-day) action of men upon one another 
appeared comprehensible on this hypothesis, and an objective basis 
was given to faith in gods and demons by assuming giant forms in 
infinite space from which corresponding images proceeded. 

In correspondence with this Democritus seems to have thought of 
“ genuine knowledge ” as that motion of the fire-atoms which is pro- 
duced by the impression of the smallest and finest images, — those 
which represent the atomic composition of things. This motion is, 
however, the most delicate, the finest, the gentlest of all — that which 
comes nearest to rest. With this definition the contrast between per- 
ception and thovght luas e.rpmssed in qnuntitative terms — quite in the 
spirit of the system. Tile coarse iinag-'s of things as ivholes set the 
fiery atoms into relatively violent motion and produce by this means 
the “obscure insight ” which presents itself as perception ; the finest 
images, on the contrary, impress n])on the fiery atoms a gentle, fine 
motion which evokes the “ genuine insight ’’ into the atomic structure 
of things, i.e. thought. In consideration of this, Democritus com- 
mends the thinker to turn away from the world of the senses, quite 
in contrast with the mode of thought which would develop truth out 
of perception. Those finest motions assert their influence only where 
the coarser are kept back; .and where too violent motions of the 
fiery atoms take place, the result is false ideation, the aXKo<f>povdv.^ 

5. This same quantitative contrast of strong and soft, violept 
aitff"gentle motion, was laid by Democritus at the basis of his ethical 
thearfalso.^ In so doing he stood with his psychology completely 
upon the intellectualistic standpoint of Socrates in so far as he 
transposed the epistemological values of ideas immediately into 
ethical values of states of wdll. As from perception only that 

1 Theophr. Dp Sens. 58 (Z)ox. I>. 516). 

* The resemblance with the theory of Aristippus (§ 7t9) is so striking, that 
the assumption of a eausai connection is scarcely to he avoided. Yet it may be 
that we should seek for this rather in a common dependence upon Protagoras, 
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obscure insight follows which has for its object the phenomenon 
and not the true essence, so also the pleasure which arises from the 
excitation of the senses is only relative (i/o/iiji), obscure, uncertain 
of itself, and deceitful. The true happiness, on the contrary, for 
which the wise man lives “ according to nature ” (<^iJor€i) , the tiSat/io- 
vta, which IS the end {riXos) and measure (oSpos) of human life, must 
not be sought in external goods, in sensuous satisfaction, but only 
in that gentle motion, that tranquil frame (evturoi), which attends 
upon right insight, upon the gentle movement of the fiery atoms. 
This insight alone gives to tlie soul measure and harmony (Sv/ipt- 
rpiaj, guards it from emotional astonishment (dffavfiaa-ui), lends it 
security and imperturbability (drapaiia, dBa/ifiui), — the ocean-calm 
(yaXijvri) of the soul that has become master of its passions through 
knowledge. True happiness is rest (y(rux«x), and rest is secured only 
by knowledge. Thus Democritus gains as the cap-stone of his 
system his personal ideal of life, — that of pure knowledge, free 
from all wishes ; with this ideal, this systematic materialism <mi1- 
minates in a noble and lofty theory of life. And yet there is in it 
also a tendency which characterises the morals of the age of tin* 
Enlightenment: this peace of mind resting upon knowledge is tlie 
happiness of an individual life, and where the ethical teaching.s of 
Democritus extend beyond the individual, it is friendship, the rela- 
tion of individual personalities to one another, that he praises, 
while he remains indifferent as regards connection with the state 

§ 11. The System of Idealism. 

The origin and development of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas is 
one of the most difficult and involved, as well as one of the most 
effective and fruitful, processes in the entire history of European 
thought, and the task of apprehending it properly is made still 
more difficult by the literary form in which it has been transmitted. 
The Platonic dialogues show the philosophy of their author in 
process of constant re-shaping : their composition extended through 
half a century. Since, however, the order in which the individual 
dialogues arose has not been transmitted to us and cannot be estab- 
lished absolutely from external characteristics, pragmatic hypotheses 
based on the logical connections of thought must be called to our aid. 

1. In the first place there is no question that the opposition 
between Socrates and the Sophists formed the starting-point for 
Platonic thought. Plato’s first writings were dedicated to an 
affectionate and in the main, certainly, a faithful presentation of 
the Sr^ratir dc'^trine of virtn Tn thin h- H eh ^ - nnl min 
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against the Sophistic doctrines of society and knowledge marked by 
increasing keenness, but also by an increasing tendency toward 
establishing his own view upon an independent basis. The Platonic 
criticism of the Sophistic theories, however, proceeded essentially 
from the Socratic postulate. It admitted fully, in the spirit of 
Protagoras, the relativity of all knowledge gained through percep- 
tion, but it found just in this the inadequacy of the Sophistic theory 
for a true science of ethics.* The knowledge which is necessary for 
virtue cannot consist in opinions as they arise from the changing 
states of motion in subject and object, nor can it consist of a 
rational consideration and legitimation of such opinions gained by 
perception ; “ it must have a wholly different source and wholly 
different objects. Of the corporeal world and its changing states — 
Plato held to this view of Protagoras in its entirety — there is no 
science, but only perceptions and opinions ; it is accordinglj'- an 
incorporeal world that forms the object of science, and this world 
must exist side by side with the corporeal world as independently 
as does knowledge side by side with opinion.^ 

Here we have for the first time the claim of an immaterial reality, 
brought forward expressly and with full consciousness, and it is 
clear that this springs from the ethical need for a knowledge that 
is raised above all ideas gained by sense-perception. The assump- 
tion of immateriality did not at first have as its aim, for Plato, the 
explanation of phenomena : its end was rather to assure an object 
for ethical knowledge. The idealistic metaphysics, therefore, in its 
first draft ■* builds entirely upon a new foundation of its own, with- 
out any reference to the work of earlier science that had been 
directed toward investigating and understanding phenomena ; it is 
an immaterial Eleatism, which seeks true Being in the Ideas, with- 
out troubling itself about the world of generation and occurrence, 
which it leaves to perception and opinion.® 

To avoid numerous misunderstandings' we must, nevertheless, 
expressly point out that the Platonic concejjtion of immateriality 
{ao-ioftarou) is in nowise coincident with that of the spiritual or 
psychical, as might be easily assumed from the modern mode of 
thinking. For the Platonic conception the particular psychical 

1 On this point, the Thecetetus brings together the whole critioiBm of the 
Sophistic doctrine. 

» S6ia &\r,eiis /ieri \6yov, ThecBt. 201 E. (Probably a theory of Antisthenes.) 

« Arist. Met. I. 6, 987 a 32 ; XIII. 4, 1078 b 12. 

* As set forth in the dialogues Phcedrus and the Symposium. 

® Investigations as to theoretical and natural science are first found in the 
latest dialogues. . .. 

® To which the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic transformation of the 
doctrine of Ideas gave occasion. Cf. Ft. II. ch. 2, § 18. 
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functions belong to the world of Becoming, precisely as do those of 
the body and of other corporeal things ; and on the other hand, in 
the true reality the “ forms ” or “ shapes ” of corporeality, the Ideas 
of sensuous qualities and relations, find a place precisely as do those 
of the spiritual relations. The identification of spirit or mind and 
incorpo reality, the division of the world into mind and matter, is un- 
Platonic. The incorporeal world which Plato teaches is not yet the 
spiritual. 

Rather, the Ideas are, for Plato, t1i<U incoi'poreal Being which ?,i 
Tcnoim through conceptions. Since, that is, the conceptions in which 
Socrates found the essence of science are not given as such in the 
reality that can be perceived, they must form a “second,” “other'’ 
reality, dilfei-ent from the former, existing by itself, and this imina- 
teri.al reality is related to the material, as Being to Becoming, as the 
abiding to the changing, as the simple to the manifold — in short, 
as the world of Parmenides to that of Heraclitus. The object of 
ethical knowledge, cognised through general conceptions, is that 
which “ is ” in the true sense : the ethical, the logical, and the phys- 
ical apxv (grouud or first principle) are the same. This is the point 
in which all lines of earlier philosophy converge. 

2. If the Ideas are to be “ something other ” than the percep- 
tible world, knowledge of them through conceptions cannot be found 
ill the content of perception, for they cannot be contained in it. 
With this turn of thought, which corresponds to the sharper separa- 
tion of the two worlds, the Platonic doctrine of knowledge becomes 
much more rationalistic than that of Democritus, and goes also 
decidedly beyond that of Socrates; for while the latter had devel- 
oped the universal out of the opinions and perceptions of individuals 
inductively, and had found it as the common content in these opin- 
ions and perceptions, Plato does not conceive of the pi’occss of 
induction in this analytical manner, but sees in perceptions only the 
Suggestions or promptings with the help of which the soul bethinks 
itself of the conceptions, of the knowledge of the Ideas. 

Plato expressed this rationalistic principle in the form that p/id- 
osophicrU knowledge is recollection (drafiiojo-is). He showed in tlie 
example of the Pythagorean proposition * that mathematical knowl- 
edge is not extracted from sense-perception, but that sense-percep- 
tion offers only the opportunity on occasion of which the soul 
recollects the knowledge already present within her, that is, knowl- 
edge that has purely rational validity. He points out that the pure 
mathematical relations are not present in corporeal reality ; on the 


* lleno, 80 ft. 
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contrary, the notion of these relations arises in us when similar 
figures of perception offer hut the occasion therefor, and he extended 
this observation, which is completely applicable to mathematical 
knowledge, to the sum total of scientific knowledge. 

That this reflection upon what is rationally necessary should be 
conceived of as recollection is connected with the fact that Plato, 
as little as any of his predecessors, recognises a creative activity of 
the consciousness, which produces its content. This is a general 
limit for all Greek psychology ; the content for ideas must somehow 
be given to the “ soul ” ; hence, if the Ideas are not given in perception, 
and the soul nevertheless finds them in herself on occasion of per- 
ception, she must have already receioed these Ideas in some way or 
other. For this act of reception, however, Plato finds only the 
mythical representation,' that before the earthly life the souls have 
behdd the pure forms of reality in the incorporeal world itself, that 
the perception of similar corporeal things calls the. remembrance 
back to those forma forgotten in the corporeal earthly life, and that 
from this awakes the philosophical iinpvhe, the love of the Ideas 
(tpmi), by which the soul becomes raised again to the knowledge 
of that true realitj'. Here, too, as in the case of Democritu.s, it is 
shown that the entire ancient rationalism could form no idea of 
the process of thought except after the analogy of sensuous perceij- 
tion, particularly that of the sense of sight. 

What Socrates in his doctrine of the formiitioii of conceptions had 
designated as induction, became transformed, therefore, for Plato, 
into an intuition that proceeds by recollecting (crwaycuyjJ), into re- 
flection upon a higher and purer perception {Anschauxmg). This 
pure perception, however, yields a plurality of ideas corresponding 
to the multiplicity of objects which occasion such perceptions, and 
from this grows the further task for science to know also the rela- 
tions of the Ideas to each other. This is a second step of Plato’s 
beyond Socrates, and is specially important for the reason that it led 
shortly to the apprehension of the logical relations between concep- 
tions. It was principally the relations of the subordination and co- 
ordination of concepts to which Plato became attentive. The 
division of the class-concepts or logical genera into their species 
played a great part in his teaching." The possibility or impossibility 
of the union of particular conceptions is brought more exactly into 

» Phmdr. 2 JO ff. 

* Cf. Phileh. 16 C. Yet this dividing process is not anywliere especially promi- 
nent in the writings that are cerminlv I’lalonic. It is handled with the pedantry 
of a school in the Sophist and Polhicus. Antiquity preserved “definitions" 
and “ divisions ” from the Platonic school. In Athenoeus. II. 59 C, is an instance 
of mockery, by a comic poet, at this academical concept-splitting. 
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consideration,' and as a metliodical aid lie recommended tlie hypo- 
thetical method of discussion, which aims to examine a tentatively 
proposed conception by developing all the possible consequences 
that would follow from the possibility of its union with conceptions 
already known. 

These logical operations taken as a whole, by means of which the 
Ideas and their relations to one another (kou/cui/ui) were to be found 
Plato denoted by the name dialectic. What is found in his writings 
concerning it has throughout a methodological character, but is not 
properly logical. 

3. The doctrine of knowledge as recollection stood, however, in 
closest connection with Plato’s conception of the relation of Ideas to 
the ivorld of phenomena. Between the higher world of ovata and the 
lower world of yo/eo-ts, between what is and what is in process of 
Becoming, he found that relation of similarity which exists between 
archetypes (irapaSify/aaTa) and their copies or images (dSioXa) . In this, 
too, a strong influence of mathematics upon the Platonic philosophy 
is disclosed : as the Pythagoreans had already designated things as 
imitations of numbers, so Plato found that individual things always 
correspond to their class-concepts only to a certain degree, and that 
the class-concept is a logical ideal which none of its empirical 
examples comes up to. He expressed this by the conception of 
imitaXion (p,i)xij(ris). It was thus at the same time established that 
that second world, that of the incorporeal Ideas, was to be regarded 
as the higher, the more valuable, the more primitive world. 

Yet this mode of representing the matter gave rather a deter- 
mination of their respective values than a view that was usable for 
metaphysical consideration; hence Plato sought for still other desig- 
nations of the relation. Ihe logical side of the matter, according to 
which the Idea as class-concept or species represents the total uni- 
tary extent or compass, of which the individual things denote but a 
part, appears in the expression parlidpation (pWitis), which means 
that the individual thing but partakes in the universal essence of the 
Idea; and the changing process of this partaking is emphasised by 
the conception of presence {irapowla). The class-concept or species 
is present in the thing so long as the latter possesses the qualities 
which dwell in. the Idea. The Ideas come and go, and as these now 
communicate themselves to things and now again withdraw, the 
qualities in these things which are like the Ideas are successively 
changed to the eye of perception. 

The precise designation of this relation was, for Plato, an object 


’ Fhoeio, 102 ff. 
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■of only secondary interest, provided only the diilereiice between 
the world of Ideas and the corporeal world, and the dependence of 
the latter upon the former, were recognised.^ Jlost important and 
suiiicieut for him was the conviction that by means of conceptions 
that knowledge which, virtue needs of what truly and really is, could 
be won. 

A. Peipers, Ontologia Platonica. Leips. 1883. 

4. But the logico-metaphysical interest which Plato grafted upon 
the Socratic doctrine of knowledge carried him far beyond the 
master as regards the contents of this doctrine. The general 
characteristics which he developed for the essence of the Ideas 
applied to all class-concepts, and the immaterial world was therefore 
peopled with the archetypes of the entire world of experience. So 
many class-concepts, so many Ideas; for Plato, too, there are count- 
less “ forms.” In so far criticism ’ was right in saying that Plato’s 
world of Ideas was the world of perception thought over again in 
conception. 

In fact, according to the first draft of the Platonic philosophy, 
there are Ideas of everything possible, of things, qualities, and 
relations ; of the good and the beautiful as well as of the bad and 
the ugly. Since the Idea is defined methodologically, in a purely 
formal way, as class-concept, every class-concept whatever belongs 
to the higher world of pure forms ; and in the dialogue Parmenides^ 
not only was Plato’s attention called by a man schooled in the 
Bleatic Sophistic doctrine to all kinds of dialectical difficulties 
which inhere in the logical relation of the one Idea to its many 
•copies, but he was also rallied, spitefully enough, with the thought 
•of all the foul companions that would be met in his world of pure 
■conceptual forms. 

Plato’s philosophy had no principle that could serve as a weapon 
against such an objection, nor is there in the dialogues any intima- 
tion that he had attempted to announce a definite criterion for the 
selection of those class-concepts that were to be regarded as Ideas, 
as constituents of the higher incorporeal world. Hor do the ex- 
amples which he adduces permit such a principle to be recognised ; 
we can only say that it seems as if in course of time he continually 
emphasised more strongly the attributes expressing worth (as the 
good and the beautiful), the mathematical relations (greatness and 
smallness, numerical determinations, etc.), and the types of species 
in the organic world, while, on the contrary, he no longer reckoned 


I Pheedo, 100 D. 


* Arist. Met. I. 9, 990 h 1. 


* Parm. 130 G. 
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among the Ideas mere concepts of relation, especially negative 
notions and things made by human art.* 

6. Our knowledge of the systematic connection and order which 
Plato intended to affirm in the realm of Ideas remains ultimately as 
obscure as that in regard to the preceding point. Urgent as he was 
to establish co-ordination and subordination among the conceptions, 
the thought of a logically arranged pyramid of conceptions which 
must culminate in the conception that was most general and poorest 
in content seems not to have been carried out. A very problematical 
attempt to set up a limited number (five) of most general concep- 
tions “ is presented in the Sojihist (254 ff.). But these attempts, 
which tend toward the Aristotelian doctrine of the categories, are 
not to be traced back with certainty to Plato himself. 

"With him we find, rather, only the doctrine presented in the 
Philebus, as well as in the Republic, that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest, embracing, ruling, and realising all others. Plato defines 
this Idea as regards its content as little as did Socrates; he de- 
termined it only by means of the relation, that it should represent 
in its content the highest absolute end of all reality, of the incor- 
poreal as of the corporeal. The subordination of the other Ideas 
to this highest Idea is accordingly not the logical subordination of 
a particular under the general, but the teleological of the means to 
the end. 

In the latest period of his philosophising, concerning which we 
have only intimations in the Laws and in critical notices of Aris- 
totle,® and in the teachings of his nearest successors, the imperfec- 
tion of this solution of the logical problem seems to have led Plato 
to the unfortunate thought of developing the system of Ideas ac- 
cording to the method of the Pythagorean number-theory. The 
Pythagoreans also, to be sure, had the purpose of attaching the 
abiding arrangements of things symbolieally to the development of 
the number series. But that was only a makeshift, because they 
had as yet no idea of the logical arrangement of eonceptions : hence, 
when Plato, in connection with his other thoughts, fell back upon 
this makeshift, designated the Idea of the Good as the h, the One, 
and attempted to derive from it the duality (SW?) of the Infinite or 
Indefinite, and the Measure (atrapov and nipav, = even and odd ; cf. 
§ 4, 11), and from this, further, the other Ideas in such a way as to 
present a series of the conditioning and the conditioned, neither 

^ Cf. also Aiist. Met. XII. 3, 1070 c 18. 

® Being, rest, motion, sameness (rairtTiis) and otherness (frep6Tijs), i.e. the 
division of Being into the resting (oiirta), ever the same with itself, and. the 
moved (yiueais), in process of constant change. 

® Cf. A Trendelenburg, Platonis de Ideis et Nmneris Doclrina (Leips. 18261. 
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this deplorable construction nor the fact that men like Sppusippus, 
Xenocrates, Philippus, and Archytas undertook to carry it out in 
detail, would be worth more particular mention, were not this just 
the point to which the speculation of the Neo-Pythagoreans and the 
Neo-Platonists became attached. For by this gradation which Plato 
thus began within the ov<rla the world of true reality, the division 
in the conception of reality, which had developed out of the opposi- 
tion between perception and thought, became multiplied, and thus 
dualism was again abolished. For when to the One, or the Idea of 
the Good, was ascribed the highest absolute reality, and to the vari- 
ous strata of the world of Ideas, a reality of constantly decreasing 
worth in proportion as they were removed from the One in the 
system in numbers, there arose from this a scale of realities which 
extended from the One down to the lowest reality, — that of the 
corporeal world. Fantastic as this thought may be, it yet evinced 
its force and influence in the development of thought, even to the 
threshold of modern philosophy. Its power, however, lies doubtless 
in all cases in its amalgamation of attributes of worth with these 
various grades of reality. ^ 

6. While as metaphysics, the doctrine of Ideas fell into such seri- 
ous difficulties, it was carried out in an extremely happy, simple, and 
transparent manner in that domain which formed its proper home, 
— that of ethics. For the systematic elaboration of this, however, 
Plato needed a psychology, and that, too, of another sort than the 
psychology wliich had arisen in previous science, out of the presup- 
positions of natural philosophy, and with the aid of individual per- 
ceptions or opinions. When, in contrast with this, he developed 
his psychology from the postulates of the doctrine of Ideas, the 
result was of course a purely metaphysical theory which stood and 
fell with its postulate, yet it was at the same time, by reason of the 
import of tlie doctrine of Ideas, a first attempt to understand the 
psychical life from witliin, and in accordance with its internal char- 
acter and articulation. 

The conception of the soul or mind was in itself a difficulty * in 
the dualism of the doctrine of Ideas. For Plato, also, “soul” was 
on the one hand the living element, that which is moved of itself 
and moves other things, and on the other hand, that which perceives, 
knows, and wills. As principle of life and of motion, the soul 
belongs, therefore, to the lower world of Becoming, and in this it 
remains when it perceives and directs its desij’es toward objects of 
the senses. But this same soul, nevertheless, by its true knowledge 


iPluBdo, 70 ff., lOS, Phxir. 246, Lam, X. 898. 
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of the Ideas, becomes partaker in the higher reality of abiding Being. 
Hence it must be assigned a poaUxon between the two xoorlds — not 
the timeless, unchanged essence of the Ideas, but a vitality which 
survives change ; i.e. immortality. Here, for the first time, personal 
immortality is brought forward by Plato as a part of philosopliic 
teaching. Of the proofs which the Phaedo adduces for this, those 
are most in accord with the spirit of the system which reason from 
the soul’s knowledge of Ideas to its relationship with eternity ; in 
correspondence with the form of the system is the dialectic false 
conclusion that the soul cannot be or become dead, because its 
essential characteristic is life ; the most tenable of the arguments is 
the reference to the unity and substantiality which the soul evinces 
in ruling the body. 

In consequence of this intermediate position the soul must bear in 
itself the traits of both worlds ; there must be in its essence some- 
thing which corresponds to the world of Ideas, and something 
which corresponds to the world of perception. The former is the 
rational nature (KoytariKov or voCs), the seat of knowledge and of the 
virtue rvhich corresponds to it ; in the latter, the irrational nature, 
Plato made a further distinction of two elements, — the nobler, which 
inclines towards the Keason, and the lower, which resists it. The 
nobler he found in the ardent, spirited "Will {Spirit, Ov/ioa), the 
lower in the sensuous desire {Appetite, iriffvfxia). Thus Keason, 
Spirit, and Appetite are the three forms of activity of the soul, the 
classes or species {fiSr/) of its states. 

These fundamental psychological conceptions which had thus grown 
out of considerations of ethical worth are employed by Plato to set 
forth the moral destiny of the individual. The fettering of the 
soul to the body is at once a consequence and a punishment of 
the sensuous appetite. Plato extends the immortal existence of 
the soul equally beyond the two boundaries of the earthly life. 
The sin for the sake of which the soul is ensnared in the world of 
sense is to be sought in a pie-existent state ■, * its destiny in the 
hereafter * will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to its higher vocation — 
knowledge of the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the 
soul appears to be to strip off the sensuous nature, the three forms 
of activity are designated also as parts of the soul. In the ri?ncei(s 
Plato even portrays the process of the formation of the soul out of 
these parts, and retains immortality for the rational part only. 


nap S* the form of mythical aUegories which make 

^ ® Mystery-cults. V. Pheedr. 

MB n.; Gorgiaa, 623 fl.; 614 fl.; Phtedo, 107 fl 
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It is already r.lear from these changing determinations that the 
relation of these three fundamental forms of the psychical life to 
the none too strongly emphasised unity of the soul’s nature was not 
clearly thought out ; nor is it possible to give to these conceptions 
formed from the ethical need the significance of purely psychologi- 
cal distinctions, such as have since been made.' 

7. But at all events there followed in this way, from the doctrine 
of the two worlds, a negative morals that would fly from the world, 
and in which the withdrawal from the world of sense and the spir- 
itualisation of life were praised as ideals of wisdom. It is not only 
the Phoedo that breathes this earnest disposition in its portrayal of 
the death of Socrates ; the same ethical theory prevails in such dia- 
logues as the Gorgias, the Theoetetus, and, in part, the Republic. 
But in Plato’s own nature the heavy blood of the thinker was 
associated with the light heart-beat of the artist, and thus while his 
philosophy lured him into the realm of bodiless forms, the whole 
charm of Hellenic beauty was living and active within him. 
Strongly as he therefore combated root and branch the theory of 
Aristippus, which Avould fain regard man’s strivings as satisfied 
with sensuous pleasure, it was nevertheless his opinion that the 
Idea of the Good becomes realised even in the world of sense. 
Joy in the beautiful, pleasure in the sensuous imitation of the Idea, 
painless because free from the element of wishing, the development 
of knowledge and practical artistic skill, the intelligent understand- 
ing of the mathematical relations which measure empirical reality, 
and the appropriate ordering of the individual life, — all these were 
valued by him as at least preparatory stages and participations in 
that highest good which consists in knowledge of the Ideas, and of 
the higliest among them, the Idea of the Good. In the Symposium 
and in the Philebus he has given expression to this his estimate of 
the goods of life. 

This same thought, that ethical values and standards must illu- 
mine the whole circuit of human life, was used in another form by 
Plato in that presentation of tlie system of the virtues which he 
developed in the Republic. Here he showed that each part of the 
soul has a definite task to fulfil, and so a perfection of its own to 
reach : the rational part, in wisdom ((roi#)«i), the spirited (dupouSe) 
in energy of will (courage, drSpla'), the appetitive {kndvfi-qTiKov) in 

' That the question here for Plato was essentially that of the gradation of the 
psychical from the point of view of relative worth, is shown not only in the 
employment made of these distinctions in ethics and politics, but also in such 
remarks as those which designated this triple division as characteristic for the 
different organic beings (plant, animal, man), or for the difierent peoples, 
inhabitants of southern countries, of northern countries, and the Greeks. 
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self-control (moderation, trux^poavvrj) ; tliat, however, in addition to 
all these, as the virtue of the soul as a whole, there must be the 
right relation of these parts, complete uprightness (justice, 8iKaio<rvrri). 

The true signilicanee, however, of these four cardinal viHues, is 
first unfolded upon a higher domain, that of politics. 

8. The tendency of the doctrine of Ideas, directed as it was 
toward the general and the universal, exhibited its most perfect 
operation in the aspect now to be noticed, viz. that the ethical 
ideal of the Platonic philosophy lay not in the ability and ha])i)i- 
ness of the individual, but in the ethical perfection of the species. 
True to the logical principle of the doctrine of Ideas, that which 
truly is in the ethical sense, is not the individual man, but mankind, 
and the form in which this truly existent humanity appears is the 
organic union of individuals in the state. The ethical ideal becomes 
for Plato the political, and in the midst of the time which saw the 
dissolution of Greek political life, and in opposition to those doc- 
trines which proclaimed only the principle of individual happiness, 
he raised the conception of the state to an all-controlling height. 

He considered the state, however, not from the side of its em2)iri- 
cal origin, but in reference to its task, viz. that of presenting in 
large the ideal of humanity, and of educating the citizen to that 
particular virtue which makes him truly happy. Convinced that 
his project could be realised, with force if necessary, he wove into 
its fabric not only features which he approved of the then-existing 
Greek political life, in particular those of the aristocratic Doric 
constitutions, but also all the ideals for whose fulfilment he hoped 
from the right formation of public life. 

K. F. Hermann, Ges, Abhandlungen, 122 B. ; E. Zeller, Vbrtrage und Ab- 
handlungen, I. 62 ff. 

If the ideal state is to present man in large, it must consist of the 
three parts which correspond to the three parts of the soul, — the 
teaching class, the warrior class, and the working doss. It belongs 
to the first class alone, that of the cultured (^iXocrot^oi), to guide the 
state and to rule’ (ap^ovres), to give laws and to watch over their 
observance. The virtue proper to this class is wisdom, insight into 
that which is for the advantage of the whole, and which is demanded 
by the ethical aim of the whole. To support this class there is the 
second class, that of the public officials (imKovpm ; guardians, ^uAaic«), 
which has to evince the virtue of the fearless performance of duty 
(dvSpuz) as it maintains the order of the state within and without. 


> Hence the tayurriKlv is called also 47epoi'iKi». 
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It is, however, obedience which holds the desires in check, self-control 
that becomes the great mass of the people, the artisans 
and farmers (yeapyol koL Srnuovpyoi), who have to care for providing 
for the external means of tlie states by their labour and industry.' 
Only when each class thus does its duty and maintains its appro- 
priate virtue does the nature of the state correspond to the ideal of 
justice (SiKaioo'vioj). 

The principle of aristocracy in education, which is of decisive im- 
portance in the Platonic ideal of the state, appears most clearly in 
the provision that for the great mass of the third class only tlie 
ordinary ability of practical life is claimed, and in that tliis is re- 
garded as sufficient for their purpose, while the education, whicli the 
state has the right and duty to take in hand itself in order to train 
its citizens for its own ends, is given only to the two other classes. 
By means of a constantly repeated iirocess of selection continued 
from birth to the late j'ears, the government causes the two upjier 
classes to be continually renewed, strata by strata ; and in order that 
no individual interest may remain to hold back these classes, who are 
properly the organs of the whole body, in the fulfilment of their 
task, they are to renounce family life iind private property. Their 
lot i.s that of education by the state, absence of family relations, 
community of life and of goods. He who is to live for the ends ot the 
whole, for the ethical education of the people, must not be bound to 
the individual by any personal interest. To this thought, which 
found its historic realisation in the sacerdotal state of the medimval 
hierarchy, is limited whatever of communism, community of wives, 
etc., men have professed to discover in the Platonic teaching. The 
great Idealist carries out to its extreme consequences the thought 
that the end of human life consists in moral education, and that 
the entire organisation of a community must be arranged for this 
sole end. 

9. With this a new relation between the world of ideas and the 
world of phenomena was discovered, and one which corresponded 
most perfectly to the spirit of the Platonic system : the Idea of the 
G-ood disclosed itself as the task, as the end (teXos), which the 
phenomenon of human life in society has to fulfil. This discovery 
became of decisive importance for the final form taken by Plato’s 
metaphysical system. 

For, as first projected, the doctrine of Ideas had been precisely as 
incompetent as the Eleatic doctrine of Being to explain empirical 
reality. The class-concepts were held to give knowledge of the 


' Hence the third part of the soul is called also the 4n>j>xjylipomp. 
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absolute reality,* which, purely for itself, simple and zhangeless, 
without origin and imperishable, forms a world by itself, and, as in- 
corporeal, is separated from the world where things arise. Hence, 
as was demonstrated in the dialogue the Sophist,^ in a keen polemic 
against the doctrine of Ideas, this doctrine formed no principle of 
motion, and therefore no explanation of facts, because it excluded 
from itself all motion and change. 

But however little Plato's interests may have been directed 
toward this end, the conception of the Idea as true Being ultimately 
demanded, nevertheless, that the phenomenon should be regarded, 
not only as something other, something imitative, something that 
participated, but also as something dependent. It demanded that 
the Idea be regarded as cause of occurrence and change (alrta). But 
that which is itself absolutely unchangeable and immovable, and 
excludes every particular luiiction from itself, cannot be a cause in 
the mechanical sense, but only in the sense that it presents the end 
for the sake of which the oocurrence takes place. Here for the first 
time the relation between the two worlds of Being and Becoming 
(oitrta and ytVeo-ts) is fully defined; all change and occurrence exists 
for the sake of the Idea;** the Idea is the final cause of phenomena. 

This foundation of teleological 'metaphysics Plato gives in the 
Philebus and in the middle books of the liepublic, and adds at once a 
further culminating thought by introducing as the final cause of all 
occurrence, the world of Ideas as a whole, but in particular the high- 
est Idea, to which all the rest are subordinate in the sense of means 
to end, — the Idea of the Good. This, referring to Anaxagoras, he 
designates as the World-n-eason (voCs), or as the deity.* 

Side by side with this motif taken from Anaxagoras, another of 
a Pythagorean nature appears with increasing force in a later form 
of the doctrine of Ideas, a motif in accordance with which the 
imperfection of the phenomenon is pointed out as in contrast with 
the true Being. This inadequacy, however, could not be derived 
from Being itself, and just as Leucippus, in order to understand 
plurality and motion, had declared that in addition to the Being of 


^ Symp. 211 B, o4t4 koS’ airri fttS' ofrroB /iovoeidh del By. 

* Page 240 H. The doctrine there criticised, that of the daniiMTa efdri, can in 
accordance with the individual verbal coincidences be only the Platonic ; just 
this is a factor in the decision against the genuineness of the dialogue. Schleier- 
tnacher’s hypothesis of a Megarian doctrine of Ideas, thought out to rescue the 
genuineness, has not shown itself tenable. 

• Phileb. 54 C. 

‘ Yet we are not to think in this case of personality, or of a spiritual being, 
but of the absolute ethical end or purpose of the world, the conception of tha 
dyaSbv finding an exact definition as little as with Socrates. It is rather presup> 
posed as being the simplest, the most comprehensible in itself. 
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Parmenides tlie ITot-being was also “ real,” or “ actual,” and existent, 
30 Plato saw himself forced, with like logical consistency, for the 
purpose of explaining phenomena and the inadequacy which they 
show with reference to the Ideas, to assume beside the world of 
Being or of cause, i.e. the world of Ideas and the Idea of the Good, 
a secondary or accessory cause (^vamov) in that which has not the 
attribute of Being. Indeed, the parallelism in the two thinkers 
goes so far that this secondary caU'C, wliieli is not Being (to fii) or), 
is for Plato precisely the same as for Leucippus and Philolaus, viz. 
empty space. ^ 

Space was then for Plato the “ nothing ” out of which the world 
of phenomena is formed for the sake of the Idea of the Good, or of 
the deity. This process of formation, however, consists in taking on 
mathematical form; hence Plato taught in the Philehus that the 
world of perception was a “ mixture ” of the “ unlimited ” (aTeipor), 
i.e. space, and of “ limitation ” (irepas), i.e. the mathematical forms ; ® 
and that the cause of this mixture, the highest, divine world-prin- 
ciple, was the Idea of the Good. Space assumes mathematical for- 
mation in order to become like the world of Ideas. 

The importance which mathematics had possessed from the outset 
in the development of Plato’s thought finds thus at ]a,st its metaphys- 
ical expression. The mathematical structures are the intermediate 
link, by means of which empty space, which is not, is able to imitate 
in phenomena the pure “forms” of the world of Ideas. Hence 
mathematical knowledge (Stdvoia), as well as purely philosophical 
knowledge (iinarypri), has to do with an abiding essence (ovo-ca), 
and is therefore comprised together with this, as rational knowledge 
(voTjtrts), and set over against knowledge of phenomena (8dfa). But 
occupying thus an intermediate place, it takes only the position of a 
last stage in the preparation for the wisdom of the “ rulers,” as set 
forth in the system of education in the Republic. 

10. The metaphysical preliminaries were now given for what 
Plato ultimately projected in the Timeeus; viz. a sketch or rough 
draught of the philosophy of Nature, for which, of course, true to his 
epistemological principle, he could not claim the worth of certainty, 
but only that of probability.’ Since, that is, he was not in a position 

1 Under the influence of the Aristotelian terminology, this secondary cause 
has been designated as “matter” (uXij), and it is only recently that modem 
researches have made it clear that the Platonic “matter” is simply space. Cf. 
H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen z. Philos, d. Gr. (2 Aufl., Freiburg i. B. 1889). 

* It is probable that in this case Plato transposed the numbers into the world 
of Ideas itself, but looked upon their representation in geometrical structures as 
the “ limitation ” added to space. 

® The Platonic Physics is then hypothetical in like manner with that of 
Parmenides. Here, too, it would seem that regard for the demands of bis (US' 
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to carry through dialectically, and establish in conceptions this 
project of explaining occurrence from the world’s end or purpose, 
Plato gave an exposition of his teleological view of Nature in mythical 
form only, — a view intended only as an opinion, and not as science. 

This view, nevertheless, takes a position sharply opposed to the 
mechanical explanation of Nature, and, as this latter is set forth, we 
can scarcely suppose that Plato had any other doctrine in mind than 
that of Democritus. In opposition to the theory which makes all 
kinds of worlds arise here and there from the “ accidental ” (mean- 
ing “ purposeless ” or “ undesigned ”) meeting of “ that which is in 
unordered, lawless motion,” and perish again, he sets forth his own 
theory that there is only this one, most perfect and most beauti- 
ful cosmos, unitary in nature and unique as regards its kind, and 
that its origin can be traced only to a reason acting according to 
ends. 

If, then, it is desired to form a theory concerning this origin, the 
ground of the world of phenomena must be sought in the telic rela- 
tion of this world to the Ideiis. This relation Plato expressed by 
the idea of a ^'world-forming God” (Bg/uonpyoc, demiurge) who 
formed or shaped out that which is not Being, i.e. space, “ with 
regard to the Ideas.” In this connection the Not-being is character- 
ised as the indefinite plasticity which takes up all corporeal forms 
into itself (Scia/ievr/), and yet at the same time forms the ground 
for the fact that the Ideas find no pure representation in it. Thi.s 
counter-working of the accessory cause, or of the individual acces- 
sory causes, Plato designates as mechanical necessity [avayKjj). lie 
takes up then the conception of Democritus as a particular moment 
into his physics, in order to explain by it what cannot be under- 
stood teleologically. Divine activity according to ends and natural 
necessity are set over against each other as explaining principles, on 
the one hand for the perfect, and on the other hand for the imper- 
fect in the world of phenomena. Ethical dualism passes over from 
metaphysics into physical theory. 


ciples was united with a polemical purpose. Hence there is found mingled in 
tlie Timreiis, a dependence upon Democritus and a combating of his views, an 
attitude like that of Parmenides toward Heraclitus. Yet the distinction i.s not 
to be forgotten, that the Eleatic denied the reality of the world of phenomena, 
while Plato denied only that it could be known scientifically, i.e. through con- 
ceptions. Ill presenting his view, however, Plato goes into questions of astron- 
omy, mechanics, chemistry, organic life, physiological psychology, finally even 
into those of medicine. He gives, therefore, a kind of compendious exposi- 
tion of his opinions in matters of natural science, opinions which in detail are 
extraordinarily fantastic, and as compared with the exact ideas even of his 
time, inadequate; and yet taken in their whole connection, in their relation to 
their central principle, they have exercised an effect extending far beyond the 
design of their author. 
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The characteristic fundamental thought of the Platonic as con- 
trasted with the Atomistic physics is, that while Democritus con- 
ceived of the movements of the whole as mechanical resultants of 
the original states of motion of the individual atoms, Plato, on the 
contrary, regarded the ordered motion of the universe as a whole, as 
the primitive unit, and derived every individual change or occur- 
rence from this purposively determined whole. From this thought 
sprang the strange construction of the conception of the world-soul, 
which Plato characterised as the single principle of all motions, and 
thus also of all determinations of form, and likewise of all activities 
of perception and ideation in the world.* In fantastic, obscure ex- 
position he brought forward as the mathematical “division” of this 
world-soul, his astronomical theory, which was in the main closely 
connected with that of the younger Pythagoreans, but which was 
less advanced than theirs in its assumption that the earth stood 
still. The main criterion in this process of division was the dis- 
tinction between that which remains like itself (ravrov) and that 
which changes {darcpov), — a contrast in which we easily recognise 
the Pythagorean contrast between the perfect stellar world and the 
imperfect terrestrial world. 

A similar continuation of Pythagorean doctrine is contained in 
the Platonic Timceus, with reference also to the purely mathematical 
construction of the corporeal world. He re, too, the four elements 
are characterised according to the simple, regular, geometrical solids 
(of. p. 46). But it is expressly taught that these consist of triangu- 
lar surfaces, and those, too, of a right-angled sort, which are in part 
equilateral, in part so formed that the shorter side is half the length 
of the hypothenuse. The limiting surfaces of these solids, — tetrahe- 
dron, cube, etc., — maybe thought of as composed of such right- 
angled triangles, and Plato would have the essence of space-filling, 
i.e. density or solidity of bodies, regarded as consisting in this com- 
position of these limiting surfaces. By thus conceiving of physical 
bodies as purely mathematical structures, the metaphysical thought 
of the PhUebus found expression also in physics, — the thought, 
namely, that the phenomenal world is a limitation of space formed 
in imitation of the Ideas. These triangular surfaces, which were, 
moreover, conceived of as being indivisible, have a suspicious simi- 
larity with the atomic forms (crxij/iaTa) of Democritus. 

* In this respect the Timceus, quite as does Democritus, characterises psychical 
differences by differences of motion, tracing, for example, right ideation to the 
rairSv, merely individual perception to the Sdrepov, etc. “Soul” is for the 
Greeks at the same time principle of motion and of perception, and just that 
{KtvrjTiKtv and ahrSvTiKSv, Arist. De An. 1. 2, 403 b 25), and even Plato makes the 
second characteristic dependent upon the first. 
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§ 12. The Aristotelian Logic. 

The breadth of plan which appeared in the systems of the two 
great antipodal thinkers, Democritus and Plato, and in accordance 
with which their doctrines were methodically developed, made it 
indispensable that there should be not only a division of labour, but 
a separation of problems. The titles of the writings of Democritus 
make it probable that he proceeded clearly and definitely in this 
respect also. Plato, to be sure, conceived his literary activity essen- 
tially from the artist’s point of view, but it is evident that in his 
activity as a teacher he did not fail to make that arrangement of 
problems for separate treatment which we miss in his dialogues. 
In his school the division of philosophy into dialectic, physics, 
and ethics became dominant. 

If by dialectic in this connection we are to understand essentially 
the doctrine of Ideas in its metaphysical development, Aristotle 
made the great step in advance of prefacing the investigation of the 
subject-matter in all three departments with a preliminary study of 
the essential nature of science, a doctrine of the forms and laws of 
scientific thought. Even with the Sophists and Socrates reflection 
had begun upon the question, in what scientific activity properly 
consists, and the sharpened attention given to the inner processes 
had made it possible for the abstracting thinker to separate the 
general forms of the thought-process itself from the particular con- 
tents to which this process relates at different times. All these 
beginnings and attempts — for even with Plato it did not go beyond 
this — were comprehended by Aristotle in his Lope, and developed 
into a complete system in which we have before us the ripe self- 
knowledge of Greek science. 

1. The immediate aim of the Aristotelian logic is, according to 
the express declarations of the philosopher, entirely methodological. 
The way is to be shown by which the goal of scientific cognition can 
be reached in all departments of knowledge. As in rhetoric the art 
of persuasion is taught, so in logic we are to learn the art of scien- 
tific investigation, cognition, and proof. For this reason Aristotle 
did not reckon logic, which was his greatest creation, among the 
philosophical disciplines themselves, but treated it in his lectures 
as a propaedeutic, and for this reason his school regarded this 
study as the general instrument (opyovov) for all scientific work. 

But this preparatory study itself was made a science by Aristotle. 
Instead of bringing forward rules of practical value in individual 
cases, as may well have been the case with the Sophists, instead 
of the general fixing of a principle which had been the service of 
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Soorates, lie offers an examination of tlie thinking activity on all 
sides, a comprehensive examination of its regular forms. He fulfils 
the methodological task by formal logic. 

But in so doing it becomes evident that the knowledge of the 
forms of right thinking can be gained only from understanding the 
task of thought, and that in turn this task can be disclosed only 
from a definite idea of the geneiul relation of knowledge to its 
object. Thus the Aristotelian logic is connected in the most 
intimate manner with the metaphysical presupposition which lie 
at the basis of his treatment of the other disciplines also. -In 
its principle, it is thoroughly epistemological, f 

2. As such, however, it has its roots in the Socratie-Platonio f 
doctrine of Ideas. That which truly is, is the general or universal/ 
and knowledge of this is the conception. In this respect Aristotle 
always remained a Platonist. What he combated in the sj'stem of 
his great predecessor ' was only the Eleatic assumption of absence 
of relation, — absence of relation between general and particular, 
between Ideas and phenomena, between conceptions and percep- 
tions; an absence of relation which, in spite of all his efforts, 
Plato had not overcome, even in the later phase of his teaching. 
Even as the final cause of occurrence the Ideas remained a world 
by themselves beside (mpd) the phenomena. This tearing apart I 
(xiopl^av) of essence and phenomenon, of Being and Becoming, is» 
in addition to special dialectical objectioiis,^ the object of the chief 
reproach which Aristotle brings against the doctrine of ideas. 
While Plato had made two different worlds out of the general 
which is known by the conception, and the particular which is per- 
ceived, the entire effort of Aristotle is directed toward removing 
again this division in the conception of reality, and discovering that 
relation between Idea and phenomenon which shall make concep- 
tional knowledge able to explain what is perceived. 

Out of this grows as the primary task for logic, that of recognis- 
ing the true relation between the general and the 2 '>articular, and hence 
this fundamental form of abstract or conceptional thought, which 
had been already recognised as fundamental by Socrates, stands in 
the centre of the Aristotelian logic. 


* Principally in Met. I. fl, and XIII. 4. 

* Of these, two are principally worthy of mention in passing. The one 
argues, from the logical subordination which obtains among the Ideas, that 
everything that we perceive must be subsumed under a number of Ideas ; the 
other calls attention to the difficulty that the resemblance, which, according to 
this system exists between the Idea and the phenomenon, mahes necessary still 
a higW general above both, etc., in irtfinitum (fySpuros — airiySpuros — rplros 
tyffpairot). 
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The importance of this same relation grows out of still another 
course of thought. If Aristotle found any previous works that 
were preparatory for his theory of science, they consisted in tlie 
considerations of the Sophists with regard to the art (principally 
rhetorical) of ■proof and refutation. If now Aristotle asked how 
one can prove anything scientifically, i.e. in a manner universally 
valid and relating to true knowledge, he found that this could con. 
sist only in the deduction of the particular from the general. T(i 
prove scientifically means to state the grounds for the validity o: 
what is asserted, and these are to be found only in the more general 
under which the particular is subsumed. 

From this resulted the peculiar complication which constitutes 
the Aristotelian conception of science. The general, the Idea, is, 
as the true Being, the cause of occurrence and change. It is that, 
therefore, out of which and through which the perceived particular 
is to be comprehended, conceived, or explained. Science has to set forth 
how the perceived particular follows from the general which is 
known in conceptions. On the other hand, the general is in thought 
the ground by means of which and from which the particrrlar is 
proved. Accordingly, conceiving or comprehending and proving are 
the same thing, viz. deduction of the particular f rom the general. 

The scientific theory of Aristotle is accordingly concentrated in 
the conception of derivation or deduction (dTroSeifw). Scientitii' 
explanation of phenomena from true Being is the same logical 
process as scientific proof ; namely, the deduction or derivation of 
what is given in perception from its general ground. Explaining 
and proving are therefore denoted by the same word, “ deduction,” 
and the right proof is that which takes as its ground the actual or 
real general cause of that which is to be proved.' It is, therefore, 
the task of science to exhibit the logical necessity with which the 
particular insight (of perception) follows from the general insight (of 
conception), and the particular phenomenon from the general cause. 

This characterisation of the task of science, thus developed from 
metaphysical presuppositions, experienced an essential change in 
the progress of its author’s investigations. 

3. The most immediate task of logic, according to this, is to 
establish more exactly what deduction — i.e. on the one hand, proof; 


This definition of the conception of scientific proof is obviously directed 
against the rhetorical proof of the Sophists. In tlie art of persuasion, all proofs 
are welcome, however external they may remain to the true nature of the case, 
provided only they are formally sufficient to bring the hearer to assent. Scientific 
ill proceed from the inner, logical necessity of the case, and 

should therefore give at the same time insight into the true cause of what is to 
be proved. 
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on thp other hand, explanation — properly is, or to set forth those 
forms ill which thought cognises the dependence of the particidar 
upon the general. This theory was given by Aristotle iii the Analyt- 
ics, the logical groundwork, which treats synthetically, in the first 
part, of the syllogism, in the second of deduction, proof, and concep- 
tion. For ill the process of analysing those activities of thought in 
which all deduction consists, there results as simple fundamental 
form the deduction of one proposition, one statement from another : 
i.e. the inference or syllogism (o-uWoyur/ids). 

The doctrine of the syllogism became thus the central point of the 
Aristotelian logic. To this points all that he taught (apparently 
only in the most general outlines) concerning the forms of thought 
which lie at the basis of the syllogism : out of it come all the points 
of view in his methodology. 

The outlines of this doctrine, which form the basis of traditional 
logic even to this day, are the following. The syllogism is the 
deduction of a judgment from two other judgments. Since in a 
judgment one concept (the predicate) is affirmed of another concept 
(the subject), this affirmation can be grounded only by establishing 
the desired connection between the two by means of a third concept, 
the middle term (pea-ov). This third concept must then stand in 
some relations with the other two, and these relations must be 
expressed in two judgments, which are called the premises (rpord- 
aas) of the syllogism. Iiitereiiee, or drawing the conclusion, con- 
sists in the process ol thought which, from the relations that one 
and the same concept (the middle term) sustains to two other 
concepts, discovers the relation of these two concepts to each other. 

Agreeably to its general presupjwsitions, the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the syllogism fi.xed its attention upon but one of the possible 
relations existing between concepts, — the relation of the subordina- 
tion of the particular under the general. The only question for this 
theory is always whether the one concept (the subject) should be 
subordinated to the other (the predicate) or not. The doctrine of 
the syllogism has to do only with the knowledge of those forms 
of thought according to which it is to be decided, with the help of 
an intermediate concept, whether a subordination of one concept under 
another occurs or not. This question Aristotle answered in an abso- 
lutely exhaustive manner ; in this consists both the abiding worth 
of his doctrine of the syllogism and also the limits of its signifi- 
cance. 

In correspondence with the fact just noted, Aristotle treats in his 
theory of the judgment essentially only the two elements which come 
into consideration for this end : first, Quantity, which determines 
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the Viriil of subordination of the subject to the predicate as regards 
extent, and yields the distinctions of general, particular, and singu- 
lar judgments; and second, Quality, according to which this sub- 
ordination is either affirmed or denied, and, therefore, the relation 
either of connection or of separation is asserted as existing between 
the respective extents of the two concepts. 

The kinds or figures (o-;^fioTo) of the syllogism are, therefore, 
essentially fixed by the manner in which the relations of subordina- 
tion between the concepts, which are given in the premises, deter- 
mine the subordination sought in the conclusion, — a relation which 
finds its external expression in the position of the middle term in 
the two premises, since this is either the subject of one premise and 
predicate of the other, or predicate of both, or subject of both. As 
the most valuable and primitive of these three figures, however, 
Aristotle consistently designated the first, because in it the principle 
of subordination is purely and clearly expressed, since the subject 
of the conclusion is subordinated to the middle term, and together 
with this, as falling within its compass, is subordinated to the predi- 
cate of the major.* 

4. But by defining inference, and so deduction, proof, and explor 
nation in this way, it followed that only propositions of a lesser 
degree of generality could be deduced from those of higher generality 
by means of this activity so essential to science. That is, by means 
of inference, we can never prove anything equally general with the 
premises, to say nothing of proving anything more general. The 
peculiar restriction of the ancient idea of the nature of thought, 
according to which thought can only apprehend and take apart 
what is given but can never produce anything new, makes its 
appearance in this feature of the Aristotelian logic. From this, 
however, it follows immediately that the deducing, proving, and ex- 
plaining science may, indeed, in the individual case, be able to take 
that which has served as premise in the syllogism, and deduce it 
again as the conclusion of a still more general syllogism, but must, 
nevertheless, ultimately proceed from premises which are themselves 
capable of no further deduction, proof, and comprehension, of no 
reduction to middle terms. The truth of these ultimate premises is, 
therefore, immediate {aiixcra), not to be deduced, proved or compre- 
hended. All deduction needs something primitive; all proof, a 
ground that cannot be proved ; all explaining, something given which 
cannot be explained. 

* The details cannot be developed here. Cf. in general, F. Kampe, Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie des Aristoteles (Leips. 1870); B. Bncken, Die Methode der 
aristotelUehen Forschung (Berlin, 1872). 
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The apodictic, proving, and explaining activity of science has, 
therefore, a limit ; the ultimate grounds of proof are not to be proved ; 
the ultimate causes used in explaining are not to be explained 
Hence if science is to fulfil its task, which consists in explaining the 
particular by means of the general, it must first press forward from 
the particular on to the general, in the case of which proving and 
explaining are forbidden by the nature of the case, because as imme- 
diately certain it asserts itself as not to be deduced and not to be 
proved. Hence the processes of deducing, proving, and explaining, 
in which the ultimate task of science consists, must be preceded by 
the searching out of the starting-points for deduction, of the ultimate 
grounds of proof, and of the highest principles of explanation. The 
activity of thought involved in this last process Aristotle calls dia- 
lectic, and has laid down its princijdos in the Topics. 

This procedure of searching out the grottnds is not, in the nature of 
the case, attended by the same “ apotlictic certainty,” as is that of 
deducing consequences from the grounds, when the latter are once 
established. Investigation proceeds from the particular given in 
perception, and from the ideas current in customary opinion (eySoior), 
to find the general, from which the jjarticular can then be proved 
and explained. Investigation, therefore, follows a direction the 
reverse of that taken by deduction ; the latter is deductive, the 
former inductive, epagngic. The latter proceeds, proving and 
explaining, from general to particular ; the former, searching and 
testing, from particular to general.* Only the completed science is 
“ ajpodictic ” ; science, in its process of coming into being, is epa- 
gogic. 

In all these investigations and the contrasts that appear in them, 
the chief question for Aristotle is that with regard to judgments ; 
but in connection with this he treats also concepts. As a judgment 
is proved or deduced, by being concluded from more general judg- 
ments, by means of the middle term, so a concept is deduced or 
derived by being formed from a more general concept (the next 
higher class or genus, yevos) by adding a particular characteristic 
mark or difference (Sui<^opd). This deduction of the concept is defini- 
tion (6pwp.6s). As, however, the deduction of propositions ulti- 
mately presupposes most general premises, which cannot be further 


^ This relation of contrariety between deduction and inquiry Aristotle ex- 
pressed in the statements that that which, as regards the nature of the thing, is 
the original (^rptrepov (pirti), and therefore the general, is for human knowl- 
edge the later, that which must be acquired {Iffrepoy vpis ^pat) ; and that, on 
the contrary, that which is for us the most immediate {itpbrepav irpit hpAi), the 
particular, is, according to the true essence, the derivative, the later (uvrepov n 
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proved, so, too, definition of lower concepts goes back ultimately to 
most general concepts which withdraw from all attempts at deduc- 
tion and explanation. These concepts, also, as well as the highest 
premises of proof, must be sought inductively;* and it seems as 
though Aristotle looked upon the propositions of highest generality 
as the elucidations of these most general concepts. 

5. Among the text-books which Aristotle left, the two main 
logical treatises, the Analytics and the Topics, are those which are 
most nearly complete by far.“ This may explain the fact that the 
logical demands which the Philosopher makes of science are devel- 
oped so clearly and surely, while, on the other hand, his system as 
carried out in the form known to us, fulfils in but a lesser measure 
the expectations thus raised. 

For evidently we should expect that a sure statement could be 
made as to what the Philosopher declared to be those immediately 
certain, highest propositions or concepts which were to be the result 
of investigation, and the starting-point of proof and explanation. 
If, however, we ask for these, we find ourselves in great embarrass- 
ment as regards the teaching of Aristotle. Of general propositions 
there is but a single principle, the principle of contradiction,^ which 
he set forth as an unprovable major premise, or highest principle 
for all proofs, partly in the purely logical setting that affirmation 
and denial of the same combination of concepts reciprocally exclude 
each other, partly in the metaphysical form that a thing cannot be 
the same and also not be the same. But aside from this he prefer.s to 
call attention to the fact that every department of knowledge has its 
own ultimate presuppositions, and does not state these more exactly. 

If, however, we seek for the highest concepts, — aside from the 
reference made here also to the particular nature of individual dis- 
ciplines, — we have the choice between the four “principles” (dp^aOi 
or “ causes,” of the Metaphysics, and the “ categories,” which are 
designated as the fundamental forms of predication coucerning what 
is, — a choice not decided by Aristotle. In both cases we find our- 
selves already in the midst of the material as opposed to the formal 
elements of his teaching. 


1 Over against determination (irpifaffeirts), as the deduction of one concept 
from the higher by adding a new mark, .stands therefore abstraction (d</io(peiris) 
as process of formation of class-concepts, — a process which, by continually 
taking a\yay individual characteri-stics, gains a concept poorer in contents, but 
wi ler m its extent. Formation of concepts is, accordingly, with Aristotle, again 
CO npletely analytic, wiiile with Plato it had been intuitive, Aristotle wa*! tlie 
first to free himself from the optical analogy, in accordance with which the kiiow- 
process of thought had been conceived even by Democritus and Plato. 

_ In the case of the Topics, this completeness seems even to have been at- 
™“ed. s iv". 3 ff. 
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§ 13. The System of Development 

The impression of something completely new, which the logic of 
Aristotle makes, as contrasted with all that had previously appeared 
in Greek science, rests principally upon the capacity for abstract 
thought, presupposed in so high a degree by this separation of the 
general Forms of thought from every possible content — a separa- 
tion that evinced his genius. This genius ior the formation of con- 
ceptions by abstraction was evinced by Aristotle m all departments 
of his scientific work, and if the “Father of logic” became the 
philosopliic teacher for two thousand years, he owes this success, 
first of all, to the sureness, clearness, and consistency with which 
he formed and defined his conceptions. He fulfilled the task set by 
Socrates, and in so doing created the language of science. The funda- 
mental part of the scientific conceptions and expressions everywhere 
in use, even to the present time, goes back to his formulations. 

With this inclination to abstraction is connected the further fact 
that Aristotl^ solved i/Te fundamental problem of Greek philosophy 
— viz. how behind the changing multiplicity of phenomena a uni- 
tary and abiding Being is to be thought — by means of a concept of 
rjMion, that of development. His two great predecessors had still 
been seeking to assign a particular content to the conception of true 
Being. Democritus had regarded the atoms and their motion, Plato 
the Ideas and their final causation, as the causes of phenomena, — 
causes different from the phenomena themselves. Aristotle, how- 
ever, determined the true reality — that which is — as the essence 
which unfolds in the phenomena themselves. He renounced the at- 
tempt to think out as the cause of phenomena something different 
from them (a second Avorld), and taught that the Being of things 
which is known in conception possesses no other reality than the 
sum total of the phenomena in which it realises itself. So regarded. 
Being {ovcrla) takes on the character of the essence (to tI yv clvax), 
which constitutes the one, only ground of its individual formations, 
but is real or actual only in these themselves, and all phenomenal 
appearance or coming into being becomes the realisation of the 
essence. This is the concept of relation by means of which Aristotle 
overcame the opposition of the Heraclitic and Eleatic metaphysics. 

' 1. ’ In particular, the process of development presents itself to 
Aristotle as the relation of Form and Matter (elSos, pop4>ri — vAij). 
Plato * had declared the world of phenomena to be a mixture of the 

1 The main outlines of the Aristotelian metaphysics develop in the simplest 
way from that phase of the riatonic metaphysics which is presented in the 
Philebus (cf. above, § 11, 9). Cf. J. C. Glaser, Die Metaphysik des Aristotetes 
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“ ualimited ” and of “ limitation ” ; Ariatotlo holds to the observa- 
tion that, in everything of the phenomenal world, formed matter 
lies before us. But for him this matter is, indeed, in itself indefi- 
nite, and yet not purely indifferent, empty space, but a corporeal 
substratum {moKuiievav) ; for him, this form is not merely the 
mathematical limit, but the form determined as to its coutents by 
the essence. The matter or material substratum is the possibility 
of that which, in the complete thing, has become actual or real by 
means of the form. In matter, therefore, the essential nature 
{owrta) is given only potentially (Swdfiec). First, and only by means 
of the form, does it exist in reality or actuality (eyepyecf, actu). 
Occurrence, however, or the mitural process, is that process in which 
the essence passes over from mere possibility, through form, into 
aciualisation. The essence has not any second, higher reality beside 
and apart from the phenomena ; it exists only in the succession of 
its phenomenal manifestations, by means of which it realises its 
own possibility. The universal is real or actual only in the partic- 
ular; the particular is only because in it the universal realises 
itself. 

With this transformation of the doctrine of Ideas, Aristotle solves 
the fundamental problem of the theoretical philosophy of the 
Greeks, viz. that of so thinking Being or what “ is ” that Becoming, 
or the process of Nature (das Geschehen), may be explained from 
it. From the Hylozoism of the Milesians on to the opposing 
theories of his two great predecessors, all standpoints of Greek 
metaphysics are contained as elements in this doctrine of Aristotle, 
The Being cognised in conception is the general essence, which 
realises itself in its particular phenomenal manifestations from 
potentiality on through form, and the process of this realisation is 
motion. Being is that which comes to existence in the processes 
of Nature. This self-realisation of the essence in the phenomena, 
Aristotle calls entelechy (ivTcXi^eta). 

2. The central point of the Aristotelian philosophy lies, therefore, 
in this new conception of the cosmic processes as the realisation of 
the essence in the phenomenon, and the respect in which it is op- 
posed to the earlier explanation of Nature consists therefore in 
carrying through in conceptions the teleology which Plato had only 
set up as postulate, and developed in mythical, figurative form. 
While the earlier metaphysics had looked upon the mechanical 
process of pressure and impact as the typical fundamental relation 
of the cosmic processes, Aristotle regarded as this typical rela- 
tion the development of organisms and man’s building or forming 
activity. From these two departments he took his examples when 
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he wished to elucidate the metaphysical character of the cosmic 
processes.* 

Kevertheless, the relation of form and matter is not completely 
the same in these two kinds of purposive processes, and the differ- 
ence between the two asserts itself everywhere in the carrying out 
of the Aristotelian fundamental thought. In the case of organic 
processes, matter and form are the two sides, separable only through 
abstraction, of one and the same reality identical from beginning 
to end; even in the germ which in the process of development 
brings the essence to its unfolding, the matter is already shaped 
internally by the form. In the case of artistic construction, on the 
contrary, the material which contains possibility exists at first by 
itself, and the work of the artist with its end in view is added later 
to produce the shape by means of motion. 

In the latter case, therefore, the development is to be regarded 
under /owr principles. These are the Matter, the Form, the End, and 
the Cause of what comes to pass or comes to be. 

In the former case, on the contrary, the three other principles, as 
set over against the Matter, are but different expressions for the 
same thing, since the Form constitutes the Cause and the Result of 
the process. 

We find, accordingly, that when applied to the task of science, 
this fundamental relation of form and matter is carried out in a 
twofold way; on the one hand, individual things are regarded as 
self-realising forms; on the other hand, things in relation to one 
another are regarded, the one as matter, the other as form. These 
two applications of the fundamental principle go through the entire 
Aristotelian system side by side, and in the general principles of 
the system they sometimes so collide, that it is only by their separa- 
tion that apparent contradiction can be cleared away. 

3. The former point of view yields the result, that for the Aristo- 
telian conception of the world, in contrast with both that of Democ- 
ritus and that of Plato, the truly real is the individual thing, 
determined in itself by its form. To it, therefore, belongs primarily 
the name of essence or substance (owria). But the essence develops 
and realises itself in individual determinations, which are partly its 
states (iraffr;), partly its relations to other things’* (tol irpds n). 
Hence knowledge has these which belong to the thing (ra ovp/Se^iT- 
Koro) to predicate of it, while the individual thing itself cannot be 
predicated of anything else, i.e. in the proposition it can be only 

* Aside from its discussion in the Metaphysics, this question is chiefly treated 
in the Physics. 

•Met. XIV. 2, 1089 b 23. 
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subject and never predicate.' Of these modes in which substance 
manifests itself, or of the predicates that are possible with regard 
to it, Aristotle enumerates as categories, quantity (iroo-oV), quality 
(irotw), relation (tt^os ti), determination in space and time (ttov, Tore), 
action (Troieiv), and passion or passivity (irao-xeiv) ; and in addition, 
also, position (Kdtrdai) and condition Gxav). This collection 
(making ten categories inclusive of substance), in which, perhaps, 
grammatical observations co-oi)erated, is designed to present the 
highest classes or genera under which the contents of all possible 
ideas are to be subsumed. Yet Aristotle made no methodical use 
of this collection, and his doctrine of the categories acquired, there- 
fore, no importance in his metaphysics, aside from the above-noted 
relation of substance to its determinations. 

When we consider how sharply Aristotle shaped out the scientific 
conception of substance in its logical and metaphysical character, 
it may appear strange at the first glance that he has announced 
neither a methodical principle nor a real principle applying to the 
nature of the thing, according to which it would be possible to de- 
cide what these truly existing individual things, in his sense of the 
word, are. It is clear only that, on the one hand, he did not regard 
as essence everything whatever that occasionally appears in ex- 
perience as a thing separate from others, and, on the other hand, 
that he ascribed this character to organic individuals, to individual 
men. It would be in the spirit of his teaching to suppose that he 
could have spoken of an “ essence ” only where an inner determina- 
tion of form constitutes the ground of the coherence of individual 
characteristics, where, therefore, the knowledge of this essence 
solves the problem of science — viz. to determine existent reality 
by the general conception — in so far as the abiding individual 
thing forms the class-concept for all its particular modes of appear- 
ing which show themselves in perception. 

But the Socratic-Flatonic view of the problem of science brought 
with it the consequence that Aristotle defined yet again the essence 
of the individual thing as that through which the individual thing 
belongs to its class or species. If substance, as contrasted with its 
perceptible phenomena and attributes, presents the universal, on 
the other hand the species (yevos, or again Platonically, elSos) is the 
universal that realises itself in the individual substances. Here, too, 
the same relation is repeated ; the species exists only in so far as it 
realises itself in individual things as their truly existing essence, 
and the individual thing exists only as the species comes to its phe 


' Analyt. Post. I. 22, 83 a 24. 
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nomenal manifestation in it. Just for this reason the species also 
have the claim to the metaphysical significance of being essences 
(oio-tai). By this means the conception of substance with Aristotle 
contains a peculiarly changeable double meaning. The substances 
proper are individual things as determined in conception, but as a 
second kind of substances (Stvrepai owrlai) ^ we have the species 
which constitute the essence of individual things, just as these latter 
constitute the essence of perceptible phenomena. 

Scientific knowledge is directed partly toward the conception of 
the individual thing, partly toward the conception of the species. 
Each of these realises itself in phenomena, and here there is found 
much which, as belonging directly to the conception {(TVfLptPrjKma in 
the narrower sense), can be deduced from it, but also much which, 
as foreign to the conception, appears in the particular only incident 
ally, as a consequence of the matter in which the conception realises 
itself; and of this which is coneeptionally indifferent or ‘'accidental ’’ 
f <n)|i,)3tj8ijKOTa in the usual sense of the word) there is, aecording 
to the presuppositions of the Aristotelian doctrine, no “theory,’’ 
no scientific knowledge. Hence Aristotle also — and in this lies a 
characteristic limit of the ancient study of Nature — disclaimed on 
principle any scientific insight into the necessity of law, with which 
even the most individual and most particular follow from tlie gen- 
eral. This individual instance he declared rather to be something 
really accidental, not to be explained by conception, and limited 
scientific consideration to that which is valid universally (kaP' ohm), 
or at least /or the most part (hrl to iroXv). 

4. In this we see decidedly a holding fast to the tradition of the 
doctrine of Ideas : the same attitude discloses itself also in another 
direction. If, that is, the relation of matter and form is aifirmed 
between the different things or classes of things, each of which is 
in itself already actual as formed matter, this relation becomes 
relative in so far as the same thing wMch in contrast with a lower 
is to be regarded as form, appears as matter when contrasted with 
the higher. In this aspect the conception of development beoome.s 
the principle of an ordering of things according to their ?)iemj)/»ysicol 
values, considering these things as rising in uninterrupted succession 
from the lowest formations of matter to the highest forms. In 
this scale every class of things is assigned its metaphysical dignity 
by means of the test that it is regarded as form of the lower and as 
the material of the higher. 

* So, at least, they are called in the treatise on categories, the genuineness of 
which is, to be sure, not entirely uncontested ; yet the designation is quite in 
Uie line of Aristotle’s teaching taken as a whole. 
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This system of individual things, and of their classes, has both a 
lower and an upper limit, the former in mere matter, the latter in 
pure form. Wholly unformed matter (irpiaTt] vXrj) is, of course, in 
itself, as mere possibility, not actual ; it never exists without being 
somehow actualised as form. Yet it is not merely that which is not 
Being (the Platonic /lij ok, or empty space), but the accessory cause, 
which evinces itself as such through real effects (to oS ovk ayev, sine 
qua non) . Its reality is shown in the fact that the forms do not 
completely realise themselves in h lividual things, and that from it 
side-workings (mpatjivds) proceed which are without connection 
with the purposefully active form, or even in contradiction with it. 
It is, therefore, from matter tliat the fact is explained that the 
forms realise themselves only potentially (xara t6 Bwarov) : from 
matter arises that which is conceptionally indeterminate (o-v/n^t- 
P'^Kos), or the accidental (oiro/tarov), — the lawless and purposeless 
in Nature. Hence the Aristotelian doctrine distinguishes, in its 
explanation of Nature, as did Plato in the Philehus, between final 
causes (to oI hicKa) and mechaniccd causes (to dvdyfo^s) : tlie former 
are the forms which realise themselves in matter ; the latter reside 
in matter, out of which proceed side-workings and counter-workings. 
Thus the cosmic processes are regarded by Aristotle ultimately 
under the analogy of the plastic artist, who finds in the hard material 
a limit to the realisation of his formative thought. This material 
is, indeed, so far related to the Idea, that the Idea can present itself 
in it, at least in general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, and thus 
an independent, element, that it in part opposes itself as a retarding 
principle to the realising of the forms. Ancient philosophy did not 
overstep this dualism between the purposive activity of the form 
and the resistance of matter ; with the demand of the teleological 
view of the world it united the naive honesty of experience, recog- 
nising the necessity, purposeless and contrary to design, which 
asserts itself in the phenomena of the actual world. 

6. It is, on the contrary, self-evident in the case of pure form, 
since its conception is immediately connected with that of true act- 
uality, that it possesses in itself the highest actuality without need- 
ing any matter whatever. The assumption of such a pure Form is 
necessary according to the system of Aristotle, for the reason that 
matter, as the merely possible or potential, has in itself alone no 
principle of motion or of generation. We cannot, indeed, speak of 
a beginning of motion in time in this system of development, which 
centres about the conception of self-realising essence, since motion 
must be as eternal as Being itself, to the essential characteristics of 
which it belongs ; but yet we must point out that properly in Being 
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which is the cavse of motion. This is, however, everywhere the 
■action of the form upon the matter, in which, with reference to indi- 
vidual things, Aristotle distinguishes two elements, viz. an impulse 
to be formed inherent in matter, and the purposive motion proceed- 
ing from tlie form itself. But in so far as the form is itself moved, 
it must be regarded in turn as matter for a higher form ; and, since 
the same thing is true of the latter, and so on, motion would not be 
understood if the chain of its causes did not have a first link in the 
pure Form which is itself not mo' 'id. The first mover (irpuh-ov kivovv) 
is itself unmoved. Hence, in the case of its action upon matter, 
only the first of the two elements above mentioned comes into con- 
sideration. It operates, not by means of its own activity, but only 
by means of the fact that its absolute actuality excites in matter 
the impulse to form itiself according to it (the prime mover), not as 
a mechanical, but as a ptoe, final eciuse (kivei lat ipdiia/ov, oi kivov. 
p.a>ov) . 

TJie iirime mover, or the p?tre Form, means, then, in the Aristo- 
telian metaphysics, quite the same thing as the Idea of the Good in 
the Platonic, and for it alone Aristotle employs all the predicates 
of the Platonic Idea. It is eternal, unchangeable, immovable, 
wholly inde]jendeut, separated (xojpttn-oV) from all else, incorporeal, 
and yet at the same time the cause of all generation and change. 
It is the perfect Being (Ivipyeia) in which all possibility is at the 
Slime time actuality; of all that exists it is the highest (to ti dvat 
TO irpuTov) and best — the deity. ^ 

The highest Being or Essence, thus determined according to its 
relations, is also characterised by Aristotle as regards its content. 
Such an activity, related to no possibility, resting purely within 
itself (actus 2^nrns), is thought, and thought alone; not, of course, 
that mental process which applies itself to individual things and 
their changing phenomena, but the pure thought, which is employed 
with itself and its eternal nature ; that thought which presupposes 
nothing else as an object, but has itself for its constant, unchang- 
ing content, the thought of thought (vcijcrts voiyo-tcos), — self-conscious- 
ness. 

In these conceptions, so determined, dwells a significance of 
mighty import for the world’s history. On the one hand, mono- 


^ The exposition of this course of thought from which the later, so-called cos- 
mological proof for the existence of God esBentially arose, is found principally 
in the twelfth hook of the Metaphysics. In his popular dialogues Aristotle 
amalgamated it with determinations of worth, by giving it the f oUowing_ form : 
the distinction between the imperfect and the more perfect which things of 
experience show presupposes the reality of a most perfect. Cf. SchoL in AiisL 
487 a 6. 
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theism was herewith conceptionally formulated and scientifically 
grounded; on the other hand, it passed over from the pantheistic 
form, which it had with Xenophanes, and even still with Plato, into 
the theistic form, since God is conceived of as a self-conscious being 
different from the world. But besides this transcendence, the doc- 
trine that God is the absolute mind or spirit ( Qeist) involves at the 
same time the metaphysical advance that the immaterial, the incor- 
poreal pure Being, is made equivalent to the spiritual. S 2 nriluul 
monotheism is the ripe fruit of Grecian science. 

This divine spirituality is conceived of in a purely intellectualistic 
mauner ; its essential nature is solely thought directed upon itself. 
All doing, all willing, is directed toward an object, distinct from the 
doer or the wilier. The divine mind, as pure form, needs no object; 
he is sufficient for himself, and his knowledge of himself {dempla), 
which has no other goal than itself, is his eternal blessedness. 
He acts upon the world, not through his motion or activity, but 
through the longing for him which the world has. The w'orld, and 
what takes place in it, arises from the longing of matter after God. 

6. Matter (the merely potential) is that which is moved without 
itself moving anything; God (the solely actual) is that which moves 
without itself being moved; between the two is the entire series of 
things, which suffer motion as well as call it forth ; and these, taken 
as a whole, are designated by Aristotle as Nature ((^vo-is ; equivalent 
to “world” according to present usage). Nature is, accordingly, 
the connected system of living beings viewed as a unity, in which 
matter developing ever higher, from form to form, through all the 
multitude of its particular shapes, approaches the resting Being of 
the deity, and imitating this, potentially takes it up into itself. 

But in this connection, the graded scale of things, in the exposition 
of which the Aristotelian philosophy of Nature consists, shows a two- 
fold standard for estimating relative worth. The scale is therefore 
developed in two different series, which find their union only at the 
end in a manner which is, indeed, consistent with the fundamental 
conceptions of the system, but which is, nevertheless, in itself sur- 
prising. 

In the conception of the deity, according to Aristotle, there meet, 
as chief characteristics, that of Being, resting within itself, and 
remaining like itself (diSioi/), and that of spirituality or rationality 
(vovs). Hence the individual “forms” of Nature take a higher 
rank in proportion as they contain the one or the other of these 
elements which constitute the highest worth. In the one line, 
the series of phenomena ascends from the unordered change of the 
terrestrial world to the ever-uniform revolution of the stars ; in the 
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other line, we are led from the merely mechanical change of 
place to the activities of the soul and its most valuable develop- 
ment, rational knowledge ; and both series have the same terminus, 
inasmuch as the stars that are in most uniform motion are con- 
ceived of as the highest intelligences, the most rational spirits. 

7. In relation to the first of these two aspects Aristotle, taking 
up the astronomical views of Plato, adopted the old Pythagorean 
antithesis between the earthly and the heavenly world, and it is to 
be ascribed to the victorious influence of his philosophy that the 
maturer ideas of the later Pytliagoreans did not prevail in antiquity, 
in spite of their recognition by those learned in astronomy in the 
following period. As the whole universe has the most perfect form, 
everywhere the same, — that of the sphere, — so among all motions 
the most perfect is the circular motion, which returns into itself. 
This belongs to the tetter, the celestial element, out of which the 
stars are formed, and the transparent hollow spheres, in which the 
stars move with ever-unchanged uniformity. Farthest out, and in 
an absolute changelessness that comes nearest the divine Being, is 
the heaven of the fixed stars, beneath that the planets, the sun, and 
the moon, whose apparent deviation from the circular movement 
was explained by a complicated theory of hollow spheres placed one 
within another, the theory which Eudoxus, an astronomer sustaining 
a close relation to the Academy, and his disciple Callippus had 
propounded.* The stars themselves were, however, for Aristotle 
beings of superhuman intelligence, incorporate deities. They ap- 
peared to him as the purer forms, those more like the deity, and 
from them a purposive, rational influence upon the lower life of 
earth seemed to proceed, — a thought which became the root of 
mediaeval astrology. 

The lower “ forms ” of terrestrial life, on the other hand, are the 
four elements (of Empedocles), which are characterised by the ten- 
dency to rectilinear motion. But rectilinear motion involves at once 
the opposition of two tendencies, — the centrifugal, which belongs to 
Fire; and the centripetal, which belongs to Earth. The first of the 
two tendencies is also attributed in a lesser degree to Air, and the 
latter in a lesser degree to Water, and so the central mass, our earth. 


I Schiaparelli, Le Sfere Omocentriche di Eniosso, Callippo, rd AnsloteU (Mi- 
lan, 1876). Cf. also O. Gruppe, Die kosmiachen Sijsteme der Griedien (Berlin, 
1861). As a principle of method, the following prescription for the proposal of 
these questions has been preserved from the Old Academy, typical of the matli- 
einatlco-metapliysical presupposition of the speculative explanation of mature ; 
viz. to discover the uniformly ordered motions of the stars by means of wich 
their apparent motions may be explained Sinipl. in Arist. De Lctlo 

(Karst.), 119. 
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m a state of rest as a whole, is composed in such a way that about 
the earthy material is disposed at first Water and tlien Air, while 
Fire strives toward the celestial outer world. The changing combi- 
nations, however, into which the four elements enter, constitute the 
imperfect, that which cannot be conceived, that which is accidental 
in the terrestrial world. Here the side-working and counter-work- 
ing of matter are stronger than in the celestial region where the 
mathematical determinateness of undisturbed circular motion real- 
ises itself. 

8. In the changes of the terrestrial world, mechanical, chemical, 
and organic processes are built up upon each other in such a way 
that the higher alwa 3 's presupposes the lower as its condition, 
Without change of place (<f>opd. or Kivrja-is in the narrowest sense), 
change of qualities ((SAAoiWts) is not possible, and the organic 
transformation which consists in growth and deca}"^ (avir/cris — <f>9ia-K) 
is not possible without both the iweceding. The higher form is, 
however, never merelj' a product of the lower, but is something self- 
subsistent, by means of which those loiver forms can be emploj'ed 
only in a purposive manner. 

From this develops an important principle in which Aristotle is 
opposed to Democritus, — a principle which the former esteemed 
very highly in regard to detailed research in natural science, and 
used a great deal, even with express mention. Aristotle * protests 
against the attempt to reduce all qualitative to quantitative deter- 
minations, — an attempt ultimately accPi)ted even by Plato. lie 
combats the contrasting from an epistemological and metaphysical 
point of view, of secondary and primary qualities ; to the former he 
accords not a less but rather a higher reality than to the latter, and 
in the succession of “forms” the inner conceptional character or 
determination is evidently of more worth for him than the outer 
determination which is capable of mathematical expression.^ The 
attempt of Democritus to raise to the rank of a prineiple for 
explaining the world the reduction of all qualitative to quantitative 
differences, found its victorious opponent in Aristotle and his doctrine 
of the “ entelechies,” the inner Forms of things. The keen logician 
saw that it is never possible to develop qualities analytically from 
quantitative relations, and that, on the contrary, the quality (by which- 
ever sense it may be perceived) is something new, which presup- 
poses the entire body of quantitative relations as its occasion only. 

1 Ct. esppcially the third book of the treatise De Ccelo. 

For lliis reason Aristotle also characterises the elements not only by the 
'lifterent tendencies of their motions, but also by primitive qualities ; and he 
deveiops them out of a meeting of the contrasted pairs, warm and cold, dry and 
moist. Meteor. IV. 1. 378 b 11. 
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9. With logical consistency the same view is applied by Aristotle 
to the relation of the psychical and bodily activities ; the latter are 
but the matter for which the former furnish the forms. There is, 
with Aristotle, no such dependence of psychical upon corporeal func- 
tions as Democritus, in accordance with the procedure of the older 
metaphysics, and even Plato, ii part (in the Timteus), had taught. 
For Aristotle the soul is rather the entelechy of the body, i.e. the 
Form which realises itself in the motions and changes of the organic 
body. The soul is the cause of bodily formation and motion, a 
cause acting from ends ; itself incorporeal, it is yet actual or real 
only as the power moving and controlling the body. 

But the psychical life itself is also, according to Aristotle, built 
up as it were in successive grades or strata, each of which, in turn, 
presents matter for the higher. The first Form of organic life is 
the vegetative soul {OpeirriKov), which “forms” the mechanical and 
chemical changes to the purposive functions of assimilation and 
j)ropagation. The soul of ‘plants is restricted to this purely physio- 
logical significance of a vital force; to this is added in the whole 
animal kingdom,* the animal soul, whose constitutive characteristics 
are spontaneous motion in space {mvrfriKov Kara rmov) and sensation 
(oicrdijTtKov). 

The purposive, spontaneous motion of the animal body proceeds 
from desire (ope^is), which arises from the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, in the form of an effort to procure or shun. But these pre- 
suppose everywhere the idea of their object, and are at the same 
time bound together with the thought that this object is worthy to 
be striven for or to be shunned. The view of the dependence of all 
desire upon ideas, peculiar to all Greek psychology, is so strong with 
Aristotle, that he even sets forth these relations expressly, accord- 
ing to the logical function of judgment and inference. In the 
practical sphere, also, there is affirmation and denial,® there is the 
process of drawing a conclusion from a general aim to a particular 
mode of action. 

The proper seat, or home, as it were, of the entire animal life of 
ideation is found in sensation. In the physiological psychology 
which treats this subject® Aristotle has used in comprehensive 

1 Aristotle’s History of Animals (cf. J. B. Meyer, Berlin, 1855) treats in ex- 
emplary manner, and with admirable care of detailed investigation, anatomical, 
physiological, morphological, and biological problems, and also the qnestions of 
system. The parallel work on jilants is indeed lost, but in compensation we 
have the work of his friend and disciple Theophrastus. 

* Eth. Nic. VI. 2, 1139 a 21. 

® Besides the sections which treat this subject, in the treatise on the Soul, the 
smaller treatises attached to this are also to be compared, viz : on Perception, 
on Me’mory, on Breams, etc. 
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manner all the particular information and theories whicli his prede- 
cessors, especially Democritus, possessed on this point; but he 
overcame the common inadequacy of all earlier doctrines by conced- 
ing a much greater importance to the self-activity of the soul in the 
process in which perception arises. Xot satisfied to adopt the old 
theory that perception consists in a co-operation of object and sul)- 
ject, he pointed to the ^inity of consciousness {Einheitlichkeit, /leo-oriys), 
with which the animal soul unites what is given in the individual 
perceptions of the individual senses to form collective perceptions, 
or perceptions that perceive the object as a whole, and in so doing 
grasps also the relations of nuinter, situation, and motion. Thus 
above the individual senses we must assume the common sense 
(koivov olaOtjTrjpiov),' which is also the seat of recollection, both of 
the involuntary or memory and the voluntary (avd/ivijiri's) , 

by virtue of the circumstance that in it the perceptions remain as 
imaginative representations {(fua/Taaiax ) ; at the same time, however, 
it is also the seat of our knowledge of our own states.^ 

10. Vegetative and animal souls, however, form in man but tlie 
matter for the realisation of the Form peculiar to him, — the reason 
(vovs — Siavoeioffai). By its operation, impulse {ope$is) becomes will 
(/JovXi/crts) i imaginative representation becomes knowledge (eVi- 
ary/ni). It coines as a something new and higher (“ from without,” 
6upa6cv) to all the psychical activities which develop from perception 
even among the beasts. Aristotle expressed this relation by desig- 
nating the pure rational activity itself as the active reason (voDs 
irouyTiKos), and, on the contrary, as passive reason (rols n-aOijTiKos) , 
the material of perceptions, which arises from the bodily existence, 
furnishes possibilities and occasions for reason, and is subsequently 
worked over and formed by it. 

Accordingly the “passive” reason signifies the individual p/ia.se 
(Erscheinungsweise) given in the natural disposition of the individ- 
ual man, and determined by the occasions of his personal exjierience, 
— the “ active ” reason, on the contrary, signifying the pure reason 
considered as a unity iu its nature and principles {principielle Ein- 
heitlichkeit) , common to all individuals. The latter is imperishable, 
as it is without beginning, while the former passes away with the 

* ^ith regard to ])hysiological localisation Aristotle found the psychical 
activity to be attached to the vital warmth (e/i*uToi> $epfi6i>), which as aniiuatiiig 
breath (TveOpa) is mingled witli the blood, and Iiis school developed this doc- 
trine still furtlier. C’f. 11. Siebeck, Zeitsrhrifl fnr Vulkerpsycholngle, 1881, pp. 
304 ff. In consequence of tliis he regarded the heart as the seat of tlie common 
sense and so supplanted tlie better insight with which Alcmieon, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, Democritus, and Plato had recognised the importance of the brain. 

* This beginning for a doctrine of inner perception is found in Arist. De. An. 
III. 2, 425 b 12. 
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individuals in -whom it appears. Personal immortality is put in 
question by this conclusion just as in the Platonic Timaeus, where 
it was claimed only for the “ national ” “ part ” of the soul, i.e. that 
part which is everywhere alike and impersonal. It is clear that we 
have here no longer to do with empirical psychology, but with such 
doctrines as have been taken from the systematic connection of 
the whole work, and grafted upon psychology in consequence of 
ethical and epistemological postulates. 

11. In the conception of tlie reason as the Form peculiar to the 
human soul, Aristotle found the key to the solution of that feature 
of the ethical problem which even Plato had sought in vain, i.e. 
that of the content of the Good. Man’s happiness or toeVrheimj 
(wSai/iovia), which in Aristotle’s system also is regarded as the 
supreme end of all endeavour (reXos), is, indeed, dependent in part 
upon external fortune ; it is not complete until this has afforded 
its good things ; but ethics has to do only with that which stands in 
our power (to fnuv), only with the happiness which man gains 
by his own activity {vpaKTov ayaOov). Every being, however, be- 
comes happy by the unfolding of his own nature and of his own 
peculiar activity — man, therefore, through reason. The virtue of 
man is, accordingly, tJiat habitude or permanent state of mind (£^^s) 
through which he is made capable of the practice of rational activ- 
ity ; it develops out of the endowments of his natural disposition, 
and has for its fruit, satisfaction, pleasure. 

As in the animal soul impulse and perception were to be dis- 
tinguished as different expressions, so, too, the reason deve-lops 
itself, partly as rational action, partly as rational thought ; as per- 
fection, on the one hand, of the character or disposition (yflos), on 
the other, of the faculty of intelligence (olo-Sovccrflai in the broadest 
sense of the word). Thus there result, as the excellence or ability 
of the rational man, the ethical and the intellectual or diiinoetic vir- 
tues. 

12. The ethical virtues grow out of that training of the will by 
which it becomes accustomed to act according to right insight 
{^pwipTK — opOm \oyos). It enables man, in his decisions, to follow 
practical reason, i.e. insight into what is correct or proper. With 
this doctrine Aristotle transcends the principles of Socrates, — 
with evident regard to the facts of the ethical life : not that he 
assigned to the will a psychological independence as over again.st 
knowledge; the point, rather, is, that he gave up the opinion that 
the determination of the will arising from rational insight must of 
itself be stronger than the desire arising from defective knowledge. 
Since experience often shows the reverse of this, man must gain by 
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practice that self-control {iyspaTciM.) by means of which he follows 
under aU circumstances that which is rationally known, even against 
the strongest desires.* 

While to ethical virtue in general belong natural disposition, 
insight, and habitude, the individual virtues are distinguished by 
the different relations of life to which they refer. A systematic 
development of these is not given by Aristotle, but we have, rather, 
a comprehensive and delicate treatment of the individual virtues. 
The general principle is that rational insight always finds the right 
mean between the unreasonable extremes to which the natural 
impulsive life leads. Thus courage is the right mean between 
cowardice and rashness. A particularly detailed exposition is given 
to friendship' as the common striving for all that is good and 
beautiful, and also to justice as the basis of the political community. 

13. For Aristotle, like Plato, was convinced that the moral excel- 
lence of man, since it always relates to activities which prosper in 
the life of a community, can find its fulfilment only in the life of a 
community ; for him, too, there is ultimately no perfect moral life 
outside the state, the essential end of which was considered by 
Aristotle, also, to be the ethical training of its citizens. As, never- 
theless, in the case of the individual man, virtue ought to develop 
out of the natural disposition, so the political relations also are 
treated by Aristotle from the point of view, that the historically 
given relations are to be used for the highest possible fulfilment of 
that highest end. 

Every constitution is right if the government has the ethical weal 
of the community as its highest goal ; every constitution has failed 
if this is not the case. The good of the state, therefore, does not 
depend upon the external form, which is defined by the number 
of those who rule.' The rule of a single individual may be right 
as a kingdom (fSaa-iXtia) , bad if a despotism (Tvpavm) ; the rule 
of few may be good if an aristocracy of culture and disposition, 
if an oligarchy of birth or property, bad; the rule of all as a 
republic of law and order (irokiTeia) may be good, as mob-rule 
{&r)iioKpaTia) , bad. With profound political intelligence, Aristotle 
brings together in these expositions the experiences of Grecian 
history, and on the ground of these enters upon the philosophy of 

r In the polemic aijainst the Socratic doctrine which Aristotle brings forward 
in this line, JUth. Nic. III. 1-8, are developed the first beginnings of the problem 
of freedom. 

^ In the eighth book of the N’lCMm.'irlman Ethics. 

' A point of view whicli tbs dialogne the Statesman, passing under Plato’s 
name, had already emphasised, while Plato himselt in tiie Jtepublic coiistiucted 
the “bad” constitutions iron, psychological analogies of a predominance of the 
lower parts of the soul. 
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listory in giving intimations as to the necessity with which individ- 
ual forms of constitutions pass over into one another and develop 
out of one another. 

After these presuppositions we can understand that Aristotle 
could not think of projecting in detail the constitution of an ideal 
state in Plato’s manner. He contented himself with a critical 
emphasising of those elements which had proved requisite in indi- 
vidual constitutions for fulfilling the general task of the state. In 
this connection he agrees with the Platonic demand for a public 
system of education ; the ethical community must itself take the 
care of fitting for their place the elements of which it will in future 
consist, and it is the task of education (in the treatment of which 
the fragment of the Politics breaks off) to lead man out of his rude 
state of nature with the help of the noble arts, to ethical and intel- 
lectual culture. 

14. To the practical activity of the reason {foyiariKov), in the 
broader sense of the word, Aristotle reckoned also “making” 
(voinv) in addition to “acting” (irpofts) ; yet, on the other hand, 
he made so great distinction between this creative activity, which 
presents itself in art, and the action directed toward the ends of 
daily life, that he occasionally set the science of art, poietic phi- 
losophy, as a third independent science, side by side with the theo- 
retical and practical. Of this poietic philosophy, there is preserved 
besides the Rhetoric only the fragment of his theory of the art of 
poetry, under the name of the Poetic. This sets out, indeed, from 
principles relating to the nature of art in general, but in its particu- 
lar subject offers only the outlines of a theory of tragedy. In 
this, such peculiar relations of this science of art to the two other 
principal parts of philosophy appear, that it becomes difficult to sub- 
ordinate this branch under either of the other two. 

Art is imitative production, and the arts are distinguished as well 
by the objects which they imitate as by the material with which 
they imitate. The objects of poetic art are men and their actions ; 
its means are language, rhythm, and harmony. Tragedy, in particu- 
lar, represents an important action as performed immediately by 
speaking and acting persons.* 

But the purpose of this imitative representation is an ethical one : 
the passions of man, in particular in the case of tragedy, fear and 
sympathy, are to be so excited, that by their excitation and en- 
hancement purification of the soul (fcd^apo-is) from these passions 
is brought about. 


1 Poet. 6, 1449 b 24. 
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On the doctrine of the Catharsis, which became so important for the iatcr 
theory of art, and on the iitcraturo concerning it, cf. A. Doriiig, Die ICunstlehre 
des Aristoteles (Jena, 1876). 

The attainment of this end is, however, accomplished in such 
a way, that in artistic representation the particular is brought to 
our view, not as a particular, but in its universal nature or essence. 
Art, like science, has for its object the universal in its particular 
realisation ; it offers a kind of knowledge, and with this the pleas- 
ure which attends upon knowledge.* 

lo. The highest perfection of its development finally is achieved 
by the rational nature of man in knowledge. The dianoetic virtues 
are the highest, and those which bring complete happiness. The 
activity of the theoretical reason (ejrio-TTj/iovncdv) is directed to the 
immediate apprehension of the highest truths, i.e. of the concep- 
tions and judgments which the inductive search of scientific inves- 
tigation only leads up to without being able to prove, and from 
which all deduction must take its beginning (cf. § 12, 4). 

But knowledge of these, the full unfolding of the “ active reason ” 
in man, is again designated by Aristotle as a “beholding” (deiapia) ; 
and with this beholding of the highest truth man gains a participa- 
tion in that pure thought, in which the essence of the deity consists, 
and thus, also, in the eternal blessedness of the divine self-conscious- 
ness. For this “beholding” which exists only for its own sake 
and has no ends of will or deed, this wishless absorption in the 
perception of the highest truth, is the blessedest and best of all. 


* Poet. 9 , 1451 b 6. 




PART 11. 

THE HELLENISTIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

As regards the general literature, the same works serve for this part that were 

cited at the beginning of Part 1. 

With the age of Aristotle, Grecian civilisation stepped out 
from its national restrictions and into the great general movement 
in which the peoples of antiquity that dwelt about the Mediter- 
ranean, through interchange and adjustment of their ideas, became 
fused into one common civilisation. This process began through 
the union of Oriental with Greek thought, in the Hellenistic states 
of Alexander’s successors. It found its external completion in the 
Koman Empire, its internal completion in Christianity. Hellen- 
ism, Eomanism, and Christianity were the three stages in which the 
world’s future civilisation developed from antiquity. 

The intellectually determining element in this union was Greek 
science, and herein consists its significance for the world’s history. 
It became, like Greek art, the common possession of ancient civili- 
sation. To it were joined step by step the highest movements in 
the inner life of the peoples, and it became the forming power for 
all the longings and impulses tliat lived within their souls. It 
was with the fall of its political independence, with its absorp- 
tion into the Empire, that the Greek nation bought the accomplish- 
ment of its task of civili.sation; by their dispersal over the world 
the Greeks became the teachers of the world. 

But in connection wdth this entrance into more extended relations, 
Greek science experienced a separation of the different elements 
which were united in it. Together with the purely theoretical 
interest in which it had originated, and which had found so clear 
an expression in the personality and teaching of Aristotle, a practi- 
cal interest had in time developed, which sought in science the 
conviction that should govern life. In Plato's philosophy the two 
were iuseparately fused together, but now these two tendencies of 
science became separated. 

Scientific thought, which had come to a knowledge of its own 
processes in the Aristotelian logic, had arrived at the consciousness 

1S5 
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of fundamental conceptions, with the aid of which it could use the 
abundance of phenomena. The principal opposing theories of the 
interpretation of the world had developed in the great systems, and 
in this way a fixed frame or setting was formed for the scientific 
treatment of detail. But beginning, as it did, with so slightly ex- 
tended a knowledge of detail, the more successful Greek science was 
in the development of principles, the more it now experienced a 
crippling, at once of metaphj'sical interest and metaphysical force. 

In consequence of this, however, the theoretical tendency of sci- 
ence was toward details, and the fnndamontal scientific character of 
the Hellenistic- Roman time is erudition and the development of the 
special sciences. The individual man of science, by entrance into 
one of the great schools, gained a firm support of collective ojiinion, 
and a ruling principle for the treatment of separate questions and 
subjects which interested him. And indifference toward general 
metaphysical theories was the greater, the more it appeared that 
fruitful investigation in special provinces, extension of knowledge 
of facts, and comprehension of special departments of science were 
possible, independently of the strife of metaphysical systems. The 
separation of problems, which had been completed typically in the 
Aristotelian teaching and school, led necessarily to specialisation, 
and the purely theoretical interest in knowledge for its own sake 
developed, during the Hellenistic-Roman period, essentially in the 
individual sciences. The great savants of later antiquity stand, it is 
true, in loose relations with one school or another, but they always 
show themselves indifferent to metaphysics. So it happens that 
during this time production, so far as the theoretical principles of 
philosophy were concerned, was extremely small, while investiga- 
tion into mathemiitics, natural science, grammar, philology, literary 
and general history, had rich and comprehensive results to record. 
With the great mass of those names which are reckoned as “ philos- 
ophers,” whether heads of schools or associates in the schools, and 
which are continued in the schematic treatment of the “ History of 
Philosophy,” only literary-historical notices are connected, as that 
they worked specially in this or that department ; or it may be per- 
sonal information, of no importance to philosophy, as that they 
attached themselves to this or that one among the earlier teachers, 
— almost never do we find any formation of new and original con- 
ceptions. So far as theoretical knowledge was concerned, this 
period turned the old problems of the Greeks hither and thither, 
and moved along the track which it found already laid down. 

So much the more powerfully, during these centuries of appropri- 
ation and elaboration, did the practical significance of philosophy 
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unfold itself. The need of a scientific doctrine of the ends of 
human life, of such a wisdom as should guarantee the happiness of 
the individual, could but become more urgent as the ideal structure 
of Greek life fell in pieces, as the religion of the people sank ever 
more and more to an external tradition, as the crumbling political 
life, robbed of its independence, no longer awakened devotion, and 
the individual in his inner life felt thrown back upon himself. 
Thus toisdom for the conduct of life became the fundamental problem 
of the philosoi)hy which followed that of the Greeks, and the nar- 
rowing in the statement of the philosophical problem which Socrates, 
and after him the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools of Sophistic thought, 
had begun, is the general character of tlie succeeding period. 

This did not exclude general theoretical doctrines and their 
sharply championed contests from assuming airs of great impor- 
tance during this period ; but, on the one hand, they met with no 
original interest for their own sake, and consequently developed 
only in the directions which were determined by the real end in 
view, i.e. that of wisdom for the conduct of life ; on the other hand, 
they were lacking in originality, they were throughout only the old 
traditions shifted about, conditioned by the fundamental practical 
thoughts. Even such comprehensive systems as the Stoic and the 
Neo-Platonic work only with the conceptions of Greek philosophy, 
in order to gain a theoretical basis for their practical ideal. The 
key to their theoretical doctrines lies alwaj'S in the fundamental 
practical conviction, and in so far they are all of them character- 
istic types of the mingling of problems. 

With this predominance of practical importance is connected the 
fact that the dependence of philosophy upon the general movement 
of civilisation, which had already with the Sophists made its 
entrance into the quiet circle of disinterested investigation, became 
in the Helleiiistic-lloman period a permanent phenomenon, and 
this appears most decisively in the changing attitude of this phi- 
losophy toward relUjimi. 

The development which Greek philosophy had taken, and the 
ever more sharply pronounced opposition to the religion of the 
people into which it had come, brought with it the result that 
the special task of that wisdom for the conduct of life which the 
post-Aristotelian philosophy sought, was to find a compensation for 
religious faith. The cultured world, which had lost the support 
afforded by religion, and was obliged to give up that of the state 
also, sought it iii philosophy. As a result, the point of view of the 
Hellenistic-Bomau wisdom for the conduct of life was primarily 
that of individucd morality, and the philosophy which busied itself 
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with this had, consequently, a thoroughly ethical stamp. The 
sharpness of the opposition of this individualistic ethics to religion 
appears most clearly among the Epicureans. But in the other 
schools, also, the doctrines of the deity have a purely ethical, or 
perhaps a theoretical interest, but none that is specifically religious. 

This essentially ethical development of philosophy reached its 
completion in Greece, especially, indeed, in Athens, which, amid all 
the spread of Greek culture eastward and westward, formed for 
centuries the centre of scientific life. But soon new centres par- 
ticularly for erudite detailed investigation, arose in the great libra- 
ries and museums, in lihodes, in Pergamum, in Alexandria, in 
Tarsus, in Eome, and later, in Antioch and Byzantium. Of these, 
Alexandria became especially important, where not only did elabora- 
tive erudition experience so typical a development, that the entire 
direction of this period is generally called “ literary-historical ’’ in 
accordance with it, but where, also, the philosophical direction of 
the time experienced its decided change. 

For as time went on philosophy could not remain indifferent to 
that deep feeling of dissatisfaction which had seized the ancient 
world in the midst of all the glory of the Roman Empire. This 
huge empire offered to the peoples which it had welded together 
into a mighty unit, no compensation for the loss of their nation.il 
independence; it granted them neither inner worth nor outer for- 
tune. The draught from the life of earth had become insipid to 
ancient peoples, and they thirsted after religion. So they groped 
after the different cults and religious practices which individual 
peoples had brought with them, and the religions of the Orient 
became mixed with those of the Occident. 

Into this movement philosophy was the more drawn, the more it 
became clear that it could not satisfy the cultured man by tlie 
presentation of its ethical ideal of life, — could not secure for him 
the promised happiness. It followed then — at first, in Alexandria 
— that the mingling, surging flood of religious ideas emptied itself 
into philosophy, which now sought to build up upon a scientific 
basis, not only an ethical conviction, but a religion as well. Philos- 
ophy employed the conceptions of Greek science to clarify and put 
in order religious ideas, to give to the importunate demand of 
religious feeling an idea of the world that should be satisfactory 
to it, and so created the systems of religious metaphysics, in more or 
less intimate connection with the contenuing religions. 

Accordingly, in the Hellenistic-Roinan philosophy there are two 
distinct periods to be distinguished, the ethical and the religious. 
The last century n.c. is to be designated as the time in which the 
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THE ETHICAL PERIOD. 

The two schools of the great masters of Attic philosophy, the 
Academic and the Peripatetic, followed the tendency of the time 
which separated science into the two branches, ethical philosophy 
and learned investigation. While in the first generation of the 
Academy — that contemporary with Aristotle — a Pythagoreanising 
metaphysics had predominated, this made room in the next period 
for popular moralising (cf. p. 101). In the Lyceum, indeed, Theo- 
phraetus, and after him. Strata, held fast to the development and 
re-shaping of the Aristotelian metaphy.sics, but the associates of 
Theoprastus, Dicoearchus, Arieto^enus, and others, as well as Theo- 
phrastus himself, turned to literary-historical studies and to natural 
science. Later, the Peripatetics had a great share in the Alexan- 
drian erudition, and the history of philosophy especially found in 
them its most industrious workers. But in philosophv itself they 
played only the conservative role of defending the system of their 
school against the attacks of the others, especially upon the ethical 
domain, and the new edition of the Aristotelian works by Androni- 
cus gave new stimulus for a zealous reproduction of his teaching. 
Paraphrases, commentaries, excerpts, and interpretations formed 
the chief occupation of the later I’eripatetics. 

The Academy and Lyceum were, however, injured in their work- 
ing by the two schools which were founded toward the end of the 
fourth century, and which owed their great success to the fact that 
they formulated the tendency of the time toward the practical wis- 
dom of life with the clearness and impressiveness of one-sidedness : 
namely, the Stoic and the Epimrean. 

The first was founded in the Sroa ■KoiKlkt) by Zeno, a native of 
Citium in Cyprus, and had, both in his time and in that of his suc- 
cessor, Cleanthes, more likeness to Cynicism than in the time of its 
third head, Olinjsippus, who succeeded in turning the school into a 
more scientific course. Epicurus, on the contrary, founded a society 
which made the Hedonistic principle, in a refined and inteUect- 
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ualised form, its centre, but developed only a slight degree of 
scientific vitality. While numerous adherents were won to its 
social-ethical principle then established, and to the view of the 
world connected with it, as these were continued through antiquity 
aud especially in the Eoman world, the school remained decidedly 
more unfruitful scientifically than the others, as well in the special 
sciences as in philosophy. Its doctrines have been presented in an 
interesting manner by the Roman poet, Lucretius. 

These four schools continued side by side in Athens for centuries, 
and in the time of the Empire they were still maintained in various 
chairs of instruction, and formed there a sort of university ; but 
only in the Academy, and here only with great gaps, can a succes- 
sion of heads of the school be traced; while the tradition in the 
case of the Stoa and the Epicureans breaks off with the first cen- 
tury B.C., and for the Lj'ceum soon after that time. 

At first, however, these four schools contended with each other in 
the liveliest fashion during the third and second centuries b.c., and 
it was especially in ethical questions, and in metaphysical, physical, 
and logical questions only in so far as connected with the ethical, 
that they sought to bear away the palm from one another.* 

But, moving along side by side with the dogmatic doctrines during 
the whole period was another tendency, which, like the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophy, originated in the teaching of the Sophists : 
namely. Scepticism. It did not, indeed, take on the form of an 
association in a school, but it, too, was brought together into a sy.'it(‘}n- 
atic form, and found an ethical culmination. Such a concentration, 
in accord with the spirit of the timc.s, of the negative results of the 
teaching of the Sophists, was achieved by Pyrrho, whose doctrines 
were set forth by Timon. This Sophistical scepticism had the 
triumph of obtaining possession of Plato’s grove for a time ; for, if 
the Middle Academy did not make this doctrine fully its own, it made 
it a weapon for combating Stoicism and grounding its own ethics. 
In this phase of the development of the Academy appear the two 
heads of the school, Arcesilaus and Cameades, who were separated by 
about a century. In after time, when the Academy again rejected 
Scepticism, this doctrine met with sympathy principally among the 
empirical physicians, among whom, even at the end of this period, 
.j^nesidemus and Agrippa are to be mentioned. A complete collec- 
tion of the doctrines of the Sceptics, made at a much later time, 
is preserved in the works of Sextus Empiricus. 


Cicero m his philosophical dialogues gives vivid pictures of these school conr 
roveisies. with a dextrous use of the original sources. 
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But the deeper significance of this Scepticism was that it brought 
to expression the fundamental frame of mind which had seized the 
entire ancient civilisation as it had once seized that of Greece, — a 
frame of mind at variance with the true ideal import and content of 
that civilisation ; and the same lack of the spirit of decided convic- 
tion found only another form in the Eclecticism which began to 
develop in the second half of the second century. With the exten- 
sion of the seliools in the great relations of the life of the Eomau 
Empire, the school-spirit disapjieared, polemic was crippled, and the 
need of adjustment and fusion made itself felt instead. The teleo- 
logical view of the world, especially, formed the basis upon which 
Platonism, Aristoteliaiiism, and Stoicism could agree in a common 
opposition against Epicureanism. 

The tendency toward such a fusion, toward syncretism, first awoke 
in the Stoic school, and found its most efiioient supporters in Paws- 
tius and Posklcmiua, who supplemented the doctrine of the Stoa 
on all sides by borrowing Platonic and Aristotelian elements. In 
opposition to them stood the Neic Academy, which, after Philo of 
Larissa had made an end of the sceptical episode in the develop- 
ment of the school, made the attempt, through Antiochxis, to unite 
philosophy, then so disunited, upon those doctrines in which Plato 
and Aristotle agree. 

Less important, because more devoid of principles, but not, there- 
fore, the less significant historically, was that sort of eeh'ctioism 
which the Ro)nuns employed in taking uj) Greek philosophy. This 
consisted in jiiecing together", from an essentially jrractical ])oint of 
view, the different school systems which met their approv.-il. This 
was the case with Cicero, Varro, and in part with the school of the 
Sextiavs. 

(it the Peripatetic Scliool (the Lyceum), tlie co-founder himself is primarily 
to be noticed, Theophrastos of Erebus in Lesbo.-) (about 370-287), a somewhat 
Voun®"pr friend of Aristotle, who through iiis tpacliing.s and writings won great 
regard for the school. Of his works, tlie botanical, also a fragment of the 
Metaphysics, extracts from liis Characters, troin the treatise concerning percej^ 
tion, from his history of phy.sic.s, and some i.solated fragments are preserved 
(edited by F. 'Wimmer, Breslau, 1842-(12). , . u 

With him appear Eudemus of Rliodes, Aristoxenus of Parentum, who 
studied music historicallv and theoretically {Elemeiite der (,erinan by 

R. Westphal, Leips. 1883), DiossarebUB of Messina, a learned polylustor who 
wrote a history of Grecian cirilisation (dios 'Ekkaios), and Strato of I.,snip.sncus, 
who was head of the school (287— aiul had in .surnaiuu ‘‘ Ihe 1 hjsicist. 

Amon^r the Beripatelic doxographera, Ilermippus, Solion, Satyrus, Ileracleides 
Lembus (in the second ci iiturv n.o.), and among the later commentators, 
Alexander of Aphrndisi.ts (about 200 a.i>. in Athens) are to be mentioned. 

The Middle Academy begitis with AroeBilaus of Pitane in vEolia (about 
316-041) \vho.se teachings were recorded by his pupil Laoydes, and ends with 
Carnead’es (in Rome, Iho) and his successor Clitomacl)u.s, who died 110. Noth- 
ing remains of their writings. The sources are, beside Diogenes Laertius, prin- 
cipally Cicero and Sextus Empiricus. 
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Just as indirect and general in its chaiacter is our knowledge of the ITew 
Academy Fbilo of I anssa was still m Rome in 87 ilis successor, Antio- 
chus ot Ascalon, was lieaid bj Ciceio in Athens in 78 lo the suppoiters of 
eclectic Platonism in this hrst, essentially ethical foiin belong among otheis 
Anus Didymus, who inclined stiongly to Stoicism (in the time of Augustus), 
and Thrasyllus (under liheiius), who prepaicd an edition of the woiks of 
Democritus and Plato, arranged accoiding to subjects An extensive literature 
of paraphrase and commentary connected with Plato’s woiks also developed m 
the Academy 

When we consider the personality of the Stoic School, we aie struck by the 
frequency of the descent of its membeis fiom the Hellenistic mixed laces of the 
Oiient Thus the founder, Zeno (about 340-265), came trom his Cypnan home 
as a merchant to Athens, and theie, taken captive by philosophy, is said to 
have absorbed the doctrines of the different schools, to found his own in the 
teal 108 Ills principal pupil was Cleantbes of Assos m lioas, fioiii whose 
writings a monotheistic hymn to /eus is pieservid, Stob I cl I 30 (Wachs 
iiiutli, p 25) The scientific head of the school was Cbiyaippus (280-209) of 
Soli or Tarsus in Cilicia He is said to have written an extiaoidinary amount, 
but, aside from the titles, only veiy unimportant fiagments of his works are 
preserved Cf G Bagnet (Loewen, 1822) Among the liteiarj -historical 
taianti of the Stoic School, Diogenes of Babylon and Apollodorus are to be 
mentioned , Aristaichus and I r itosthenes stood in close relation to tin school 
Panaetius (189-110), who w is stiongly influenced by the Academic s( i pticism 
and who maintained a close relation with the Roman statesmen bi ^ in tne syn 
ccetistio development of the Stoa, which was completed by Posidonmsof ‘'vnaii 
Apamea (about 13o-50) The latter was one of the gicatist polyliistirs of 
antiquity, espeoiallv in the geographico-histoncal dom iin He taught iii Rhodes, 
and wis heaid by many young Romans, among whom was Ciceio 

Concerning the Stoics of the tune of the Empire, cf the following chapte i 
Sources for the Stnc doctrines are Cicero and Diogenes Laeitius, Book Vll , in 
part also the extant writings of the Stoics of tlie time of the Lmpiie, and the 
discoveries at Hercul ineum 

D liedmaiin, System <l<r stoitihoi Philowphie (3 vols, Eeips 177(1) P 
Weygoldt, Die Philnwphie dei S<o« (Leips 188 5), P Ugeieau D\i,ai 'in h 
Sijsteme Philowphiiue dcs Sfoicieiis (Paris, 1885), L Stem, Die Psythoh y i 
Her Stoa (2 vols , Beiliii, 1880-88) , [Capes, Stoicism, Lond 1880] 

Dpicurus (341-270), boin in Samos, the son of an Athenian schoolina-ter, 
had already made attempts at teaching in Mitylene and in Lampsacus, betnn 
founding in Athens, in 300, the society which is named after his “gardens” 
(i^iroi, hoiti, as also the other schools were named after the places wlieie they 
assembled) He was much loved is a teacher, on account of his companionable 
qualities Ot his numerous writings lightly thrown off, the pioverbs {Kvpiai 
do^ai'), three didactic lettcis, paits of his treatise irepl tpweas (in the discoveiics 
at Herculaneum), and besides only scattered frigments are preserved , collected 
and airanged systematically by II Isciier Epicuiea (1 eips 1887) 

Among the great mass of his followers, antiquity brings into piominence his 
closest fiiend 'Ueti odorus of Laiipsiciis, also /eno of Sidoii (about 1 lO) iiid 
Pli edrus (about 100 ii c ) Philodemus of Gadaia in Coele Syria has bi come i 
s niiewliat more distinct figuie to us since a part of his wiitings has been found 
at Heiculaneum (He; ciilaiiensium voluminum quee supersunt, hrst series, Naples, 
"*795 tf , second, 1861 tf) , the most valuable, vepl tnjpLeluv eal irTjfieiiliffeiav (cf 
li Bahusch, Eyck, 1879 , II v Amun, Philodemea Halle, 1888) 

Ihe didactic poem of Tit Iiucretius Carus (98-64), De Natwa Seium, in six 
books, has been edited by Lachmann (Berlin, 18o0) and Jao Bernays (Leips 
18 >2) , [1 ng cd with tr of the poem by Miiiiro, Lond 1886 Cf The Atomic 
Tlicoi y of Lucretiw, by J Masson, IxiiiiL 1884] 

huithei sources are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, in the tenth book 
Cf M Guy lu, La illbmfe cTj^ieKie (Pans, 1878), P v Gizycki, Ifebei das 
Lehen imd die Moi alphiloeophie dee Epikiir (Berlin, 1870) , W Wallace, Epi- 
cmeanism (Lond 1880), [Wallace, Art Ep in Ene. Bnt. : W L. Courtney, 
Ep m Bellenica']. 
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Scepticism, as accords with the nafuie of the case, makes its appearance, 
not as a close scUoul, but in looser toim * It icmams doubtful whether the sys 
teuiatiser of Scepticism, Pyrrho of Elis (perhaps 3b5-27o), had any intimate 
rtlations with the Socratic Sophistic school of his native city A certam Bryso, 
who passes tor the son of Stilpo, is looked upon as an intermediate link He 
aocompmied Alexander on his journey to Asia, together with a follower of 
Deinotiitus, Anaxarchus by name The Sillograph, Imion of Phlius (320-2 10, 
tlie latter part of tlie time at Athens) from Pyrrho’s standpoint derides philoso- 
pheis Iragments of his writings in C Wachsmuth, De ftmone Pkliasio 
(I eips 1859) Cf Ch Waddington, Pyntion (Pans, 1877) 

Ihe external relations of later Scepticism are very obscure and uncertain 
iEneeidemus trom Cnossus taught in Alexandria, and composed a treatise, 
llvppwveioi Xdyoi, of which nothing remains His life falls probably in the first 
centui j B c , J et It has also been set almost two centuries later Of Agrippa, 
nothing 111 detail can be established The liteiary representative of Scepticism 
IS the physician Seztua Hmpincua, who lived about 200 a i> , and of his writ- 
ings there are extant his Outline Sketches of Pyt rhontsm (lIuppivKsioi mroTviruireis ) , 
and the investigations comprehended under the name Advei sus Mathematitos, 
of which Boolm VII -XI contain the exposition of the sceptical doctrme, with 
many valuable histoiical notices (ed by J Bekker, Berlin, 1842) 

Ct K Staudlin, Cresth und Getst des Siepttetsmus (Leips 1704-05) , N 
Maccoll, The Gieel Sceptics (London, 18b0) , L Haas, Be Philosophoium 
Scepticotum Sticcessiombui, (Wuizburg, 187o) , [Owen, Evenings with the Seep 
ties (Lond 1881), A beth. Art Scepticism, in Enc Ent] 

Among the Homans, the admission of philosophy at first encountered violent 
resistance, but by the beginning of the first oentuiy bc it was the gineial 
custom foi the young Romans of superior rank to studj in Athens or Ithodes, 
and to hear the lectures of the heads of sehools, for the same end as that for which 
the Athenians had formerly heard the bopliists I he liteiary activity of Marcus 
lullius Cicero (100-43) must be judged from the point of view of his pm pose, 
which was to awaken among his countrymen an inclination for general scien- 
tific culture and a comprcheusioii ot its meaning, and from this standpoint his 
work IS to be highly piized Skill in composition and giace of foim excuse the 
lick of proper philosophising ability, which is shown in a selection of doctiines 
based on no philosophic,!! pmiciple Jhe main tieatises aie Be hmhiis, Be 
Officii',, Tusciilance Bispiitationes, Acadeiiiiia, Be Satina Beorvm, Be Fatu, 
Be Bimnatione Cf Heibart, Uebei die Philo'.ophie des Cieeio, in Works, 
XII 157 ft [Ivans of the above wiitm^b of Ciceio in the Bohn Lib] 

His fiiend, M leientius Varro (lH>-27), the well known polyhistor and 
piolihc wiitcr, was more learned, but of his labours towaid the histoiy of philos- 
ophy only occasional notes are extant 

Quintus Ssstus and a son of the sT-iiie niroe and Sotion of Alexindrii are 
named is feextians &otion seems to have been the inttiiutdiate link iii which 
the Stoic morals were brouj^ht into union with the Alexandrian Pylhagoreanisin, 
and give 11 that leligioiis turn which chaiactenses them ui the time of the Cmpne 
Some of their discoveied in a byiian tiaiiblationy have been edited 

by tnldemeistcr (HoiiiJ 1873) 

On the liteiaiy conditions of this whole i)eriod cf K JIuzel, Lntei suchttngen 
zu Citei o^s philosophi^chen SUatJlen (3 vols , Leips 1877-83) 


§ 14 The Ideal of the Wise Man 

The fundamental etliical tendency of the philosophising of this 
entire period is still inoie piecisely characteiised by the fact that 
it IS throughout individual effticsthat foinis the centie of investiga- 
tion in this time of epigones The elevation to the ideals of ethical 

^ Hence all reckonings by the successions of heads of the school, attempted 
in order to fix the chronology of the later Sceptics, are illusory. 
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community, in which, morals culminated with both Plato and Aris. 
totle, was a glorification that had become foreign to its time, oi 
that through which Greece had become great, viz. the thought 
of an active, living state. This had lost power over the hearts of 
men, and even in the schools of Plato and Aristotle it found so 
little sympathy that the Academicians, as well as the Peripatetics, 
brought into the foreground the question of individual happiness 
and virtue. What is preserved from the treatise of the Academi- 
cian Grantor, On Qrief^ or from the works of Theophrastus under 
the title of Ethical Characters, stands wholly upon the footing of a 
philosophy that esteems the right appreciation of the good things 
of life to be its essential object. 

In the endless discussions on these questions in which the schools 
engaged in the following centuries, the successors of the two great 
thinkers of Attic philosophy found themselves in an attitude of 
common opposition to the new schools. Both had pursued through 
the entire circuit of empirical reality the realisation of the Idea of 
the Good, and in spite of all the idealism with which Plato 
especially strove to transcend the world of the senses, they had 
not failed to appreciate the relative value of this world’s goods. 
Highly as they prized virtue, they yet did not exclude the view that 
for the complete happiness of man® the favour of external fortune, 
health, prosperity, etc., are requisite also, and they denied espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Cynics and Stoics that virtue is not 
only the highest (as they admitted), but also the sole good. 

At all events, however, they too laboured to determine the right 
conduct of life which promised to make man happy, and while 
individual members of the schools pursued their special researches, 
the public activity, especially that of the heads of the schools 
in their polemic with their opponents, was directed to the end of 
drawing the picture of the normal man. This it was that the time 
desired of philosophy : “ Show us how the man must be constituted 
who is sure of his happiness, whatever the fortune of the world 
may bring him ! ” That this normal man must be called the able, 
the virtuous, and that he can owe his virtue only to insight, to 
knowledge, that he therefore must be the “wise” man, — this is 
the presupposition arising from the Socratic doctrine, which is 
recognised as self-evident by all parties during this entire period ; 
and therefore all strive to portray the ideal of the wise man, i.e. 
of the man whom his insight makes virtuous, and so, happy. 


* Cf. F. Kay.ser (Heidelberg, 1841). 

^ This Aristotelian view was completely assented to by Speusippos and Xen 
ocrates of the Older Academy. 
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Chap, i, § 1-1.] Ideal of the Sage : Epicurus. 

1. The most prominent characteristic in the conception of the 
“ wise man,” as determined in this period, is, therefore, imperturba- 
hility {ataraxy, arapaiCa). Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics are un- 
wearied in praising this independence of the world as the desirable 
quality of the wise man : lie is free, a king, a god ; whatever hap- 
pens to him, it cannot attack his knowledge, his virtue, his happi- 
ness ; his wisdom rests in himself, and the world does not trouble 
him. This ideal, as thus portrayed, is characteristic of its time; 
the normal man, for this period, is not he who works and creates 
for the sake of great purposes, but he who knows how to free him- 
self from the external world, and find his happiness in himself alone. 
The inner isolation of individuals, and inditt'erence toward general 
ends, find here sharp expression: the overcoming of the outer world 
conditions the happiness of the wise man. 

But since he has no power over the world without him, he must 
overcome it within himself; he must become master of the effects 
which it exercises upon him. These effects, however, consist in 
the feelings and desires which the -world and life excite in man ; 
they are disturbances of his own nature — emotions, or passions 
(TToSt], affectus). Wisdom is shown, therefore, in the relation 
which man maintains to his passions.^ It is essentially freedom 
from passions or emotions, emotionlessness (apathy, &ird9aa, is the 
Stoic expression). To rest unmoved within one’s self, this is the 
blessing of this “wisdom.” 

The terms with wnich this doctrine is introduced in the case of 
Epicurus and I’yrrho point immediately to a dependence upon 
Aristippus and Democritus. It corresponds to the gradual trans- 
formation which took place in the Hedonistic school (of. § 7, 9) that 
Epicurus,^ who made its principle his own, and likewise designated 
pleasure as the highest good, nevertheless preferred the permanent 
frame of satisfaction and rest to the enjoyment of the moment. 
The Cyrenaics also had found the essence of pleasure in gentle 
motion; but — Epicurus held — that is still a “jileasure in motion”; 
and the state of painless rest, free from all wishes ( 7 ) 801 '^ KaTaary- 
paTticy), is of higher value. Even the zest and spirit of enjoy- 
ment has become lost ; the Epicurean ivould indeed gladly enjoy 


^ The ancient concejition of the pa.ssions (Aff'ect), extendinp: into modem 
time (Spinoza), is accordingly wider tlian tliat of tlie pre.sent psychology. It is 
best defined by the Latin tianslation pertiirhationes animi,” “ emotions,” and 
includes all states of feeling and will in which man i.s dependent upon the outer 
world. 

® As intermediate links, the younger followers of Democritp, strongly tinc- 
tured with Sopliistic doctrine, are named; especially a certain ^iausiphanesx 
whom Epicurus heard. 
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all pleasure, but it must not excite him or set him in motion. 
Peace of soial (yak-qvuriioi, of. § 10, 5) is all that he wishes, and he 
anxiously avoids the storms which threaten it, i.e. the passions. 

Epicurus therefore recognised the logical consistency with which 
the Cj'nics had characterised absence of wants as virtue and happi- 
ness ; but he was far from seriously renouncing pleasure, as they 
did. The wise man must, to be sure, understand this also, and act 
accordingly, as soon as it becomes requisite in the course of things. 
But his satisfaction will be greater in proportion as the compass of 
the wishes which he finds satisfied is fuller. Just for this reason, 
he needs the insight (<ltp6vt)<Tis) which not only makes it possible to 
estimate the different degrees of pleasure and pain as determined 
through the feelings, which are to be exjiected in a particular ease, 
but also decides whether and how far one should give place to indi- 
vidual wishes. In this aspect Epicureanism distinguished tlirce 
kinds of wants ; some are natural (<^uo'ti) and unavoidable, so that, 
since it is not possible to exist at all without their satisfaction, even 
the wise man cannot free himself from them ; others, again, are only 
conventional (yo/xtf), artificial, and imaginary, and the wise man has 
to see through their nothingness and put them from him ; between 
the two, however (here Epicurus opposes the radically one-sided 
nature of Cynicism), lies the great mass of those wants which have 
their natural right, but are not indeed indispensable for existence. 
Hence the wise man can in case of necessity renounce them ; but 
since the satisfaction of these gives happiness, he will seek to satisfy 
them as far as possible. Complete blessedness falls to his lot who 
rejoices in all these good things in quiet enjoyment, without stormy 
striving. 

On the same ground, Epicurus prized mental joys higher than 
physical enjoyments which are connected with passionate agitation. 
But he seeks the joys of the mind, not in pure knowledge, but in 
the aesthetic refinement of life, in that intercourse with friends 
which is pervaded by wit and sentiment and touched with delicacy, 
in the comfortable arrangement of daily living. Thus the wise 
man, in quiet, creates for himself the blessedness of self-enjoyment, 
independence of the moment, of its demands and its results. lie 
knows what he can secure for himself, and of this he denies himself 
nothing ; but he is not so foolish as to be angry at fate or to lament 
that he cannot possess everything. This is his “ ataraxy,” or im- 
passiveness : an enjoyment like that of the Hedonists, but more 
refined, more intellectual, and — more blasi. 

2. Pyrrho's Hedonism took another direction, inasmuch as he 
sought to draw the practical result from the sceptical teachings of 
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the Sophists. According to the exposition of his disciple, Timon, he 
held it to be the task of science to investigate the constitution 
of things, in order to establish man’s appropriate relations to them, 
and to know what he may expect to gain from them.' But accord- 
ing to Pyrrho’s theory it has become evident that we can never 
know the true constitution of things but at the most can know 
only states of feelings (Traflij) into which these put us (Protagoras, 
Aristippus). If, however, there is no knowledge of things, it 
cannot be determined what the right relation to them is, and 
what the success that will result from our action. This scepticism 
is the negative reverse side to the Socratic-Platonic inference. As 
there, from the premise that right action is not possible without 
knowledge, the demand had been made that knowledge must be 
possible, so here the argument is, that because there is no knowl- 
edge, right action is also impossible. 

Under these circumstances all that remains for the wise man is 
to resist as far as possible the sediiceinents to opinion and to action, 
to which the mass of men are subject. All action proceeds, as 
Socrates had taught, from our ideas of things and their value; all 
foolish and injurious actions result from incorrect opinions. The 
wise man, however, who knows that nothing can be affirmed as to 
things themselves (a<t>aaria), and that no opinion may be assented to 
(axara\77^«i),“ restrains himself, as far as possible, from judgment, 
and thereby also from action. He withdraws into himself, and in 
the suspension ’ of judgment, which preserves him from 

passion and from false action, he finds imperturbability, rest within 
himself, ataraxy. 

This is the Sceptical virtue, which also aims to free man from the 
world, and it finds its limit only in the fact that there are, never- 
theless, relations in which even the wise man, withdrawn within 
himself, must act, aud when nothing else remains for him than to act 
according to that which appears to him, and according to tradition. 

3. A deeper conception of the process of overcoming the world in 
man was formed by the Stoics. At the beginning, to be sure, they 
professed quite fully the Cynic indifference toward all goods of the 
outer world, and the self-control of the virtuous wise man remained 
stamped upon their ethics aKt) lus an ineradicable feature ; but they 


* Enseb. Prcep. Ev. XIV. 18, 2. 'Hie doctrine of Pyrrho is shown by this to 
be in exact coincidence with tlie tendency of the time; it asks, “ M'hat are we 
to do, then, i£ tliere is no knowledge ? ” 

* An expression wliich was probably formed in the polemic against the Stoic 
conception of Kard^tt^pis ; cf. § 1 7. 

® The Sceptics were called also the [“ Suspenders ”] with reference 

to this term, characteristic fur them. 
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BOOH dulled the edge of the ladieal natuialisin of the Cynics by a 
penetrating psychology of the impulsive life, which shows a stiong 
dependence upon Aiistotle They emphasise, still inoie than the 
StagiTite, the unity and independence of the individual soul, as con- 
trasted with its paiticulai states and activities, and so, with them, 
peisonality fiist becomes a determinative pimciple The leading- 
powei, or governing jiart of the soul (to yycfwviKov), is, foi them, not 
only that which makes peiceptions out of the excitations of the 
individual organs in sensation, but also that which by its assent * 
(avyKaraffea-ii) tiansforms excitations of the feelings into activities 
of the will This consciousness, whose vocation is to appiehend 
and form its contents as a unity, is, according to its propei and 
tiue natuie, leasoii (vovs) , the states, theiefoie, in which conscious- 
ness allows itself to be hiiiiied along to assent by the violence of 
excitement contradict, in like measuie, its own natuie and reason 
These states (qffectiis) are, then, those of passion (irdOr)) and dis 
ease of the soul , they are peituibations of the soul, contrary to 
Natui nd contrary to leason ^ Hence the iiise man, if he cannot 
defena nimself from those excitations of feeling in piesence of the 
world, will deny them his assent with the power of reason ; he does 
not allow them to become passions or emotions. Ins viitiie is the 
absence of emotions (atrd&aa) His overcoming of the world is his 
oveicoinmg of his ow n impulses It is not until we give oui assent 
that we become dependent upon the course of things , if we ii itli 
hold it, our peisonality remains immovable, resting upon itself If 
man cannot hinder fate from preparing for him pleasure and pain, 
he may, nevertheless, by esteeming the former as not a good, and 
the latter as not an evil, keep the pioud consciousness of his self- 
sufllciency. 

Hen , in itself, virtue is foi the Stoics the sole good, and on the 
other hand, vice, which consists in the control of the reason bj the 
passions, is the sole evil, and all other things and relations are 
regarded as in themselves indiffeient (dSidc^o/ia) ’ But in then 


1 This assent, to be sure, even .iccording to the Stoics rests upon the judg- 
ment , 111 the case of passion theiefoie, upon a false judgment, but it ii, yit at 
the same tune the art ot the will which is bound up with the judgment Cf § 17 
^ Diog Laeit VII 110 rd irados — tj AAoyoi xal irapit <pVffLv Klprjffis V 

opiiTI irAeoi/afoio-o Jhe psYcliolosical theory of the emotions was devtloptd 
especially by Chrysippus /eno distinguished, as fundamental foims, phasuie 
and piin, desiie and Icai As piineiples of division among the latei stniis 
there serni ti have been used, partly chaiactenstics of the ideas and judgments 
which call nut the emotion, and partly the characteristics of the statis ot fpf ling 
and will which jiiocetd fiom It Cf Diog Laert VII 111ft , Stob Eil II 174 f 
Uj reckoning even lite in this division, they came to their well-known 
defence or commendation of suicide (^foyoiyi}) Cf Diog Laert. VII 130, 
Seneca, Ep 12, IG. 
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doctrine of goods they moderate the rigour of this principle by the 
distinction of the desirable and that which is to be rejected (irfxnjy- 
lieva and ojros-poyy/iem). Strongly as they emphasised in this con- 
nection that the worth (atta) which belongs to the desirable is to be 
distinguished strictly from the Good of virtue, which is a good in 
itself, there yet resulted from this, in opposition to the Cynic one- 
sidedness, an at least secondary appreciation of the good things of 
life. For since the desirable was valued for the reason that it 
seemed adapted to further the Good, and, on the other hand, the 
demerit of that which was to be rejected consisted in the hindrances 
which it prepares for virtue, the threads between the self-sufficient 
individual and the course of the world, which the Cynic paradoxical 
theory had cut, were thus more and more knit together again. The 
mean between what is desirable and what is to be rejected, the abso- 
lutely indifferent, survived ultimately only in that which could be 
brought in no relation whatever to morality. 

As these distinctions, by repression of the Cj'nic element, gradu- 
ally made Stoicism more viable and, so to speak, better ab^^'jto get 
on in the world, so we may see a like modification, by titans of 
which it became more usable pedagogically, in the later removal of 
tlie abrupt contrast which at the beginning was made between the 
virtuous wise and the vicious fools {<i>avXx>i, (toipot). The wise man, 
so it was said at the beginning, is wise and virtuous entirely, and in 
everything the fool is just as entirely and universally foolish and 
sinful; there is no middle ground. If man possesses the force and 
soundness of reason, with which he controls his passions, then he 
possesses with this one virtue all the individual particular virtues ' 
at the same time, and this possession, which alone makes happy, 
cannot be lost ; if he lacks this, he is a plaything of circumstances 
and of his own passions, and this radical disease of his sou^j^ommu- 
nicates itself to his entire action and passion. According to the 
view of the Stoics, therefore, the few sages stood as perfect men 
over against the great mass of fools and sinners, and in many decla- 
mations they lamented the baseness of men with the Fharisaic 
pessimism which thus gratifies its self-consciousness. But over 
against this first opinion, which looked upon all fools as to be 
rejected alike, the consideration presented itself that among these 
fools tliei’e were always noticeable differences with regard to their 
departure from the ideal virtue, and thus between wise men and 
fools there was inserted the conception of the man who is progres- 
sive and in a state of improvement (irpoKovTcov) . The Stoics, indeed, 

' The Stoias also made the I’latonic cardinal virtues the basis for their sya. 
‘’ematic development of their doctrine of the virtues. Stob. Ed. IT. 102 ff. 
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held fast to the view that no gradual transition takes place from 
this process of improvement to true virtue, and that the entrance 
into the condition of perfection results ratlier from a sudden turn 
about. But when the different stages of ethical progress (wpoKOTriJ) 
were investigated and a state was designated as the highest stage, 
in which apathy is indeed attained, but not yet with full sureness 
and certainty,' — when this was done, the rigorous boundary lines 
were in some measure effaced. 

4. Yet in spite of these practical concessions, the withdrawal 
of the individual personality within itself remained ultimately an 
essential characteristic in the Stoic ideal of life ; on the other hand, 
this which these Greek epigones in common regarded as the mark 
of wisdom, was nowhere so valuably supplemented as among the 
Stoics. Scepticism, so far as we can see, never desired such a pos- 
itive supplementation — consistently enough ; and Epicureanism 
sought it in a direction which expressed in the sharpest form the 
restriction of ethical interest to individual happiness. For the 
positive content of the wise man’s peace of soul, hidden from 
the storms of the world, is, for Epicurus and his followers, at last 
only pleasure. In this they lacked, indeed, that spirited joy of the 
sensuous nature with which Aristippus had exalted the enjoyment 
of the moment and the joys of the body to be the supreme end, 
and we find, as already mentioned, that in their doctrine of the 
highest good the blasi, critically appreciative epicurism of the culti- 
vated man, is declared to be the content of the ethical life. To be 
sure, in his psycho-genetic explanation Epicurus reduced all pleasure 
without exception to that of the senses, or, as they said later, to 
that of the flesh ; ’ but, combating the Cyrenaics, he declared “ that 
just these derivative and therefore refined joys of the mind were far 
superior to those of the senses. He recognised very properly that 
the individual, upon whose independence of the outer world all 
hinges, is much surer and much more the master of mental than 
of material enjoyments. The joys of the body depend on health, 
riches, and other gifts of fortune, but what is afforded by science 
and art, by the intimate friendship of noble men, by the calm, self- 
contented and free from wants, of the mind freed from passions, — 
this is the sure possession of the wise man, almost or wholly un- 
touched by the change of fortune. The aesthetic self-enjoyment of 
the cultured man is hence the highest good for the Epicureans. 


' Cf. the account (probably with regard to Chrysippus) in Seneca, Ep. 
73, 8 ff. 

» Athen. XII. 540 (U.s. Fr. 409) ; Plut. Ad. Col. 27, 1122 (Us. Fr. 411) ; Id. 
Cuntr. Epic, Orat. 4, 1088 (Us. Fr. 429). ■' Diog. Laert. X. 137. 
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Thus, to be sure, the coarse and sensuous in Hedonism fell away, 
and the Gardens of Epicurus were a nursery of fair conduct of life, 
finest morals, and noble employments; but the principle of indi- 
vidual enjoyment remained the same, and the only difference was 
that the Greeks, in the old age of the national life, together with 
their Eoman disciples, enjoyed in a more refined, intellectual, and 
delicate manner than did their youthful and manly ancestors. Only 
the content had become more valuable, because it was the content 
presented to enjoyment by a civilisation more richly developed 
and deeply lived out; the disposition with which life’s cup was 
smilingly emptied, no longer in liasty quaffing, but in deliberate 
draughts, was the same egoism, devoid of all sense of duty. Hence 
the inner indifference of the wise man toward ethical tradition and 
rules of the land, which we find here also, though with greater cau- 
tion; hence, above all, the putting aside of all metaphj'sical or 
religious ideas that might disturb the wise man in this self-compla- 
cent satisfaction of enjoyment, and burden him with the feeling of 
responsibility and duty. 

5. To this, the Stoic ethics forms the strongest contrast. Already, 
in the thought reminding us of Aristotle (§ 13, 11), that the soul 
exercises its own proper nature in the rational power with which it 
refuses assent to impulses, we may recognise the peculiar antago- 
nism which the Stoics assumed in the human psychical life. For 
just what we now are likely to call the natural impulses, viz. the 
excitations of feeling and will called forth by things of the outer 
world through the senses, and referring to these things, — just these 
seemed to them, as above mentioned, that which was contrary to 
nature {mpa. tjivariv). Eeasou, on tire other hand, was for them the 
“ nature,” not only of man, but of the universe in general. When, 
for this reason, they adopt the Cynic principles in which the moral 
is made equivalent to the natural, the same expression contains in 
this latter case a completely changed thought. As a part of the 
World-reason the soul excludes from itself, as an opposing element, 
the determination by sensuous impulses to which the Cynics had 
reduced morality : the demands of Nature, identical witli those of 
reason, are in contradiction with those of the senses. 

Accordingly, the positive content of morality among the Stoics 
appears as harmony with Nature, and thus, at the same time, as a 
law which claims normative validity as it confronts the sensuous 
man (vdftos).' In this formula, however, “Nature” is used in a 

^ With this is completed an interesting change in Sophistic terminology in 
which (§ 7, 1) v6iu)s and eita had been made equivalent to one another, and 
set over against tpiait ; with the Stoics viiiot — 
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double sense.’- On the one hand is meant universal Nature, the 
creative, cosmic power, the world-thought acting according to 
ends (cf. § 15), the Xayos; and agreeably to this meaning, man’s 
morality is his subordination to the law of Nature, his willing obe- 
dience to the course of the world, to the eternal necessity, and in' so 
far as this World-reason is designated in the Stoic doctrine as deity, 
it is also obedience to God and to tlie divine law, as well as sub- 
ordination to the world-purpose and the rule of Providence. The 
virtue of the perfect individual, who, as over against other indi- 
vidual beings and their action upon him through the senses, ought 
to withdraw within himself, his own master, and rest within him- 
self, appears thus under obligation to something universal and 
all-ruling. 

Nevertheless, since according to the Stoic conception the r^ycr 
/iwiKov, the life-unity of the human soul, is a consubstantial part of 
this divine World-reason, the life in conformity with Nature must 
be also that which is adapted to human nature, to the essential 
nature of man; and this, too, as well in the more general sense 
that morality coincides with genuine, complete humanity and with 
the reasonableness which is valid in like measure for all, as also in 
the special meaning, that by fulfilling the command of Nature, each 
person brings to its unfolding the inmost germ of his own individual 
essence. Uniting these two points of view, it seemed to the Stoics 
that a rationally guided consistency in the conduct of life was the 
ideal of wisdom, and they found the sujmeme task of life in this, 
that the virtuous man has to preserve this complete liarmony with 
himself’ in every change of life, as his true strength of character. 
The political doctrinairism of the Greeks found thus its philosophi- 
cal formulation and became a welcome conviction for the iron states- 
men of republican Eome. 

But whatever the particular terms in which the Stoics gave 
expression to their fundamental thought, this thought itself was 
everywhere the same, — that life according to Nature and according 
to reason is a duty (koA^kov) which tlie wise man has to fulfil, a 
law to which he has to subject himself in opposition to his sensuous 
inclinations. And this feeling of respoi\sibility, this strict conscious- 
ness of the ought,” this recognition of a higher order, gives to their 
doctrine, as to their life, backbone and marrow. 

This demand also, for a life according to duty, we occasionally 
meet among the Stoics in the one-sided form, that the ethical con- 


1 Cf. Diosj. Laert. VII. 87. 

biulXayovftivus rp and buoTutyov/iirui ifjr lutve 

ultimately the same meaning. Stob. Act. II. 132. ' r- 
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soiousness requires some things on rational grounds, forbids the 
opposites, and declares all else to be ethically indifferent. What 
is not commanded and not forbidden, remains morally indifEerent 
(dSid^opov) , and from this the Stoics sometimes drew lax conse- 
quences, which they perhaps defended more in words than in actual 
intention. But here, too, the systematic development of the theory 
created valuable intermediate links. Bor even if only the Good is 
unconditionally commanded, yet, in a secondary degree, the desir- 
able must be regarded as ethically advisable ; and though baseness 
proper consists only in willing that which is unconditionally for- 
bidden, the moral man will yet seek to avoid also that which is “ to 
be rejected.” Thus, corresponding to the gradation of goods, there 
was introduced a like gradation of duties, which were distinguished 
as absolute and “ intermediate.” So, on the other hand, with regard 
to the valuation of human actions, a distinction was made on a some^ 
what different basis between those actions which fulfil the demand 
of reason* externally — these are called “befitting,” conformable to 
duty in the broader sense (KaO^Kovra.) — and such as fulfil the de- 
mand of reason solely from the intention to do the Good. Only in 
the latter case^ is there a perfect fulfilment of duty (Karop^w/ia), 
the opposite of which is the intention that is contrary to duty, as 
evinced in an action, — sin (dpap-njpa). Thus the Stoics, proceed- 
ing from the consciousness of duty, entered upon a profound and 
earnest study, extending sometimes to considerations of casuistry, 
of the ethical values of human will and action, and we may regard 
as their most valuable contribution the universally applied thought, 
that man in all his conduct, outer and inner, is responsible to a 
higher command. 

6. The great difference in apprehension of the ethical life which 
exists between the Epicureans and the Stoics, in spite of a number 
of deep and far-reaching common qualities, becomes most clearly 
manifest in their respective theories of society and of the state. In 
this, to be sure, they are both at one almost to verbal agreement in 
the doctrine that the wise man, in the self-sufficiency of his virtue, 
needs the state " as little as he needs any other society ; yes, that in 
certain circumstances, he should even avoid these in the interest, 
either of his own enjoyment or of the fulfilment of duty. In this 
sense, even the Stoics, especially the later Stoics, dissuaded from 


t Saa, b "Kbyos alpei iroieiv; T)iog. Laert. VII. 108. 

® For the contract here alluded to by the Stoics Kant has made customary 
the expressions legality and morality ; the Latin distinguishes according to 
Cicero’s precedent, rectum and honestum. 

• Epic, in Plut. De And. Poet. 14, 37 (Us. Fr. 648). 
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entrance into the family life and political activity; and for the 
Epicureans, the responsibility which marriage and public activity 
bring with them was sufficient to justify a very sceptical attitude 
toward both, and especially to make the latter appear advisable for 
the wise man, only in the case where it is unavoidable, or of quite 
certain advantage. In general, the Epicureans hold to the maxim of 
their master, to live in quiet,' Xode jSiucras, in which the inner crum- 
bling of ancient society found its typical expression. 

But a greater distinction between the two conceptions of life 
shows itself in the fact that, to the Stoics, human society appeared 
as a command of reason, which roust give way only occasionally to 
the wise man’s task of personal perfection, wliile Epicurus expressly 
denied all natural society among men,* and therefore reduced 
every form of social conjunction to considerations of utility. So 
the theory of friendship, which in his school was so zealously 
pledged, even to the point of sentimentality, did not find the ideal 
support which it had received in Aristotle’s splendid exposition ; * 
it finds ultimately only the motives of the wise man’s enjoyment of 
culture as heightened in society.^ 

In particular, however. Epicureanism carried through systemati- 
cally the ideas already developed in Sophistic teaching concerning 
the origin of the political community from the well-weighed interest 
of the individuals who formed it. The state is not a natural structure, 
but has been brought about by men as the result of reflection, and 
for the sake of the advantages which are expected and received from 
it. It grows out of a compact (avvOrjKi}) which men enter into with 
each other in order that they may not injure one another,® and the 
formation of the state is hence oue of the mighty processes through 
which the human race has brought itself up from the savage state to 
that of civilisation, by virtue of its growing intelligence.® Laws, 
therefore, have arisen in every p.articular case from a convention as 
to the common advantage (^ovf^jioKov tov {rvfjnhipovTos'). There is 
nothing in itself right or wrong ; and since in the formation of a 
compact the greater intelligence asserts itself to its own advantage 


' Plutarch wrote against this the extant treatise (1128 ff.), «/ KaXus X^ycroi 
rd \dd€ 

* Arrian, Epict. Diss. I. 23, 1 (Us. Fr. 52.5); ib. II. 20, 6 (523). 

® Cf. § 13, 12. The extensive literature on friendship is in this respect 
a characceristic sign of the time which found its chief interest in the individual 
personality and its relations. Cicero’s dialogue LcbUus (Ee Amicitia) repro- 
duces essentially the Peripatetic concexition. 

® Diog. Laert. X. 120 (Us. Fr. .540). 

® Cf. among the Kipuu S6{ai of Kpicurus the terse sentences in Diog. Laert. X. 
150 f. 

• Cf. the description in Lucretius, De Ber. Kat. V. 922 ff., especiaiiy 1108 ft. 
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as a matter of course, it is for the most part the advantages of the 
wise that disclose themselves as motives in the enaction of laws.* 
And as is the case for their origin and content, so also for their 
validity and acknowledgment, the amount of pain which they are 
adapted to hinder and pleasure which they are adapted to produce, 
is the only standard. All the main outlines of the utilitarian theory 
of society are logically developed by Epicurus from the atomistic 
assumption that individuals first exist by and for themselves, and 
enter voluntarily and with design into the relations of society, only 
for the sake of the goods which as individuals they could not obtain 
or could not protect. 

7. The Stoics, on the contrary, regarded man as already, by virtue 
of the cousubstantiality of his soul with the World-reason, a being 
constituted by Nature for society,® and by reason of this very fact 
as under obligation by the command of reason to lead a social life, 
— an obligation which admits of exception only in special cases. 
As the most immediate relation we have here also friendship, 
the ethical connection of virtuous individuals who are united in 
the common employment of proving in action the moral law.’ But 
from these purely personal relations the Stoic doctrine at once i)as8es 
over to the most general, to all rational beings taken as an entirety. 
As parts of the same one World-reason, gods and men together form 
one great rational living structure, a woXitikov awrr-iym, in which 
every individual is a necessary member {y-iXos), and from this re- 
sults for the human race the ideal task of forming a realm of reason 
that shall embrace all its member.s. 

The ideal state of the Stoics as it had been already delineated by 
Zeno, partly in a polemic parallel to that of Plato, knows, accord- 
ingly, no bounds of nationality or of the historic state ; it is a 
rational society of all men, — an ideal universal empire. Plutarch, 
indeed, recognised* that in this thought philosophy constructed as 
rational that which was historically prepared by Alexander the 
Great, and completed, as we know, by the Komans. But it must 
not remain unnoticed that the Stoics thought of this empire only 
secondarily as a political power ; primarily it was a spiritual unity 
of knowledge and will. 

It is comprehensible that with such a high-flying idealism the 


> Stob. Flor. 43, 1.39 (Us. Fr. 530). 

2 tpOffet iro\iTiKtav : Stob. Fcl. II. 220 ff. 

• It was, to be sure, extraordinarily difficult for the Stoics to bring the need, 
which they were obliged to recognise as a fact lying at the basis of the social 
impulse, into accord with the independence of the wise man, so baldly empha- 
sised by them. 

* Plut. De Alex. M. Fort. I. 6. 
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Stoics retained only a very weak interest for actual political life in 
the proper sense. Although the wise man was permitted and 
indeed charged to take part in the life of some particular state, in 
order to fulfil his duty to all even in this base world, yet both the 
particular forms of the state and the individual historical states 
were held to be ultimately indifferent to him. As to the former, 
the Stoa could not become enthusiastic for any of the characteristic 
kinds of government, but, following the Aristotelian suggestion, held 
rather to a mixed system, something such as Polybius ^ presented 
as desirable on the ground of his philosophioo-historical considera- 
tion of the necessary transitions of one-sided forms into each other. 
To the splitting up of mankind in different states, the Stoics op- 
posed the idea of cosmopolitanism, — world-citizenship, — which fol- 
lowed directly from their idea of an ethical community of all men. 
It corresponded to the great historical movements of the age, that 
the difference in worth between Hellenes and Barbarians, which had 
been still maintained even by Aristotle,® was set aside by the Stoics 
as overcome,® and though, in accordance with their ethical principle, 
they were too indifferent to the outer relations of position to enter 
upon active agitation for social reforms, they demanded, neverthe- 
less, that justice and the universal love of man, which resulted as 
the highest duties from the idea of the realm of reason, should be 
applied also in full measure, even to the lowest members of human 
society — the slaves. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that it turned aside from the 
Greek thought of the national state, to the Stoic ethics belongs the 
glory that in it the ripest and highest which the ethical life of 
antiouitv produced, and by means of which it transcended itself 
and pointed to the future, attained its best formulation. The intrin- 
sic worth of moral personality, the overcoming of the world in man’s 
overcoming of himself, the subordination of the individual to a 
divine law of the world, his disposition in an ideal union of spirits 
by means of which he is raised far above the bounds of his earthly 
life, and yet, in connection with this, the energetic feeling of duty 
that teaches him to fill vigorously his place in the actual world, — 
all these are the characteristics of a view of life which, though 
from a scientific point of view it may appear rather as put together 
than as produced from one principle, presents, nevertheless, one of 
the most powerful and pregnant creations in the history of the 
conceptions of human life. 


* In the extant part of the sixth hook. 

2 ArUt. Pol. I. 2, 1252 h 5. 

* Seneca, Ep. 95, 52 ; cf. Strabo, I. 4, 9. The personal composition also of the 
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8. Ill a concentrated form all these doctrines appear in the con- 
ception of the law of life, determined by Nature and reason for 
all men equally, to <ji^a hhcaiov, and this conception, through Cicero,^ 
became the formative principle of Roman jurisprudence. 

For, in his eclectic attachment to all the great men of Attic phi- 
losophy, Cicero not only held fast objectively with all his energy 
to the thought of a moral world-order which determines with uni- 
versal validity the relation of rational beings to each other, but 
he thought also with regard to the subjective aspect of the question 
— in correspondence with his epistemological theory (§ 17, 4) — 
that this command of reason was innate in all men equally, and that 
it had grown into inseparable connection with their instinct of self- 
preservation. Out of this lex naturce, the universally valid natural 
law which is exalted above all human caprice, and above all change 
of historical life, develop both the commands of morality in general, 
and in particular those of human society, — the jus naturdle. But 
while Cicero proceeds to project from this standpoint the ideal form 
of political life, the Stoic universal state takes on under his hands * 
the outlines of the Eoman Empire. Cosmopolitanism, which had 
arisen among the Greeks as a distant ideal, in the downfall of their 
own political importance, becomes with the Eomans the proud 
self-consciousness of their historical mission. 

But even in this theoretical development of what the state should 
be, Cicero interweaves the investigation of what it is. Not sprung 
from the consideration or the voluntary choice of individuals, it is 
rather a product of history, and therefore the ever-valid principles 
of the law of Nature are mingled in the structures of its life with 
the historical institutions of positive law. These latter develop 
partly as the domestic law of individual states, jus civile, partly an 
the law which the confederates of different states recognise in their 
relation to one another, jtis gentium. Both kinds of positive law 
coincide to a large extent in their ethical content with the law of 
Nature, but they supplement this by the multitude of historical ele- 
ments which in them come into force. The conceptions thus formed 
are important not only as constructing the skeleton for a new special 
science soon to branch off from philosophy ; they have also the 
significance that in them the worth of the historical for the first 
time reaches full philosophical appreciation : and at this point Cicero 


1 Two of his treatises, only partly preserved, come into consideration here, 
De Bejmbliea and De Legibus. Cf. M. Voigt, Die Lehre vom jus naturals, etc. 
(Leips. 1856), and K. Hildenbrand, Gesehichte und System der liechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie, I. 623 fi. 

^ Cic. De jBep. II. I fi. 
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knew how to transform the political greatness of his people into a 
scientific creation. 


§ 15. Mechanism and Teleology. 

The practice of the schools in the post-Aristotelian period sepa- 
rated philosophical investigations into three main divisions, — 
ethics, physics, and logic (the latter called canonic among the 
Epicureans). The chief interest was everywhere given to ethics, 
and theoretically the two others were allowed importance only so 
far as correct action presupposes a knowledge of things, and this in 
turn a clearness with regard to the right methods of knowledge. 
Hence the main tendencies of physical and logical theories are 
undoubtedly determined in this period by the ethical point of view, 
and the practical need is easily contented by taking up and re-shap- 
ing the older teachings ; but yet in scientific work the great objects 
of interest, especially metaphysical and physical problems, assert 
their fascinating power, and so notwithstanding we see these other 
branches of philosophy often developing in a way that is not in full 
conformity with the nature of the ethical trunk from which they 
spring. Particularly in the case of physios, the rich development of 
the special sciences must ultimately keep general principles always 
alive and in a state of flux. 

In this respect we notice first that the Peripatetic School, during 
the first generations, made a noteworthy change in the principles for 
explaining Nature which it had received from its master. 

1. The beginning of this is found already with Theophrastus, who 
doubtless defended all the main doctrines of Aristotelianism, espe- 
cially against the Stoics, but yet in part went his own ways. The 
extant fragment of his metaphysics discusses, among the aporise, 
principally such difficulties as were contained in the Aristotelian 
conceptions of the relation of the world to the deity. The Stagi- 
rite had conceived of Nature as a being in itself alive 

(^ifov), and yet had conceived of its entire motion as a (teleological) 
effect of the divine Beason ; God, as pure Eorm, was separated from 
the world, transcendent ; and yet, as animating, first-moving power, 
he was immanent in it. This chief metaphysical problem of the 
following ijeriod was seen by Theophrastus, though his own attitude 
toward it remained fixed by the bounds of Aristotle’s doctrine. On 
the other hand, he shows a more definite tendency in the closely 
connected question regarding the relation of reason to the lower 
psychical activities. The vms was regarded, on the one hand (con- 
sidered as Eorm of the animal soul), as immanent, inborn ; on the 
other hand, in its purity, as different in essence, and as having come 
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Into the individual soul from witliout. Here now Theophrastus 
decided absolutely against Iranscendence ; he subsumed the poBs 
also as a self-developing activity, under the concept of a cosmic 
process,* of motion {klvji<tk), and set it beside the animal soul as 
something different, not in kind, but in degree only. 

Strato proceeded still more energetically in the same direction. 
He removed completely the limits between reason and the lower 
activities of ideation. Both, he taught, form an inseparable unity; 
there is no thought without perceptions, and just as little is theie 
sense-perception without the co-operation of thought ; both together 
belong to the unitary consciousness, which he, with the Stoics, calls 
TO ■^yciMviKov (cf. § 14, 3). But Strato applied the same thought, 
which he carried out psychologically, to the analogous metaphysical 
relation also. The ^ye/iowKov of the also, the Reason of Hature, 
cannot be regarded as something separated from her. Whether now 
this may be expressed in the form that Strato did not think the 
hypothesis of the deity necessary for the explanation of Nature and 
its phenomena, or in the form that he postulated Nature itself as 
God, but denied it not only external resemblance to man, but even 
consciousness,®— in any case, Stratonism, regarded from the stand- 
point of Aristotle’s teaching, forms a one-sidedly naturalistic or 
pantheistic modification. He denies spiritual monotheism, the con- 
ception of the transcendence of God, and by teaching that a pure 
Form is as unthinkable as mere matter, he pushes the Platonic 
element in the Aristotelian metaphysics, which had remained just 
in the thought of the separation (x^pwr/iios) of reason from matter, 
so far into the background that the element derived from Democ- 
ritus becomes again entirely free. Strato sees in what takes place 
in the world, only an immanent necessity of Nature, and no longer 
the working of a spiritual, extramundane cause. 

Yet this naturalism remains still in dependence upon Aristotle, in 
so far as it seeks the natural causes of the cosmic processes, not 
in the atoms and their quantitative determinations, but expressly 
in the original qualities (voioTijTts) and powers (Swapeis) of things. 
If among these it emphasised especially warmth and cold, this w.is 
quite in the spirit of the dynamic conceptions held by the older 
Hylozoism, and to this, also, Strato seems most nearly related in his 
undecided, intermediate position between mechanical and teleologic.il 
explanation of the world. Just for this reason, however, this side- 
development ran its course with Strato himself without further 
result, for it was already outrun at the beginning by the Stoic and 


* Simpl. Phys. 226 a. 


» Cio. Acad. H. 38. 121 ; De Nat. Dear. 1. 13, 36. 
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the Epicurean physics. These both defended also the standpoint 
of the imiuaueut explanation of Nature, but the former "vvas as out- 
spokenly teleological as the latter was mechanical. 

2. The peculiarly involved position of tiie Stoics, in the de- 
partment of metaphysical and physical questions, resulted from 
the union of ditt'erent elements. In the foreground stands the 
ethical need of deducing from a most general metaphysical prin- 
ciple the content of individual morality which could no longer find 
its roots in state and nationality as in the period of Grecian great- 
ness, and therefore of so shaping the conception of this princijjle as 
to make this deduction possible. But, in opposition to this, stood, 
as an inheritance from Cynicism, the decided disinclination to regard 
this principle as a transcendent, supersensuous, ami incorporeal prin- 
ciple, out of the world of experience. A.11 the more decisive was the 
force with which the thoughts suggested in the Peripatetic philos- 
ophy of Nature came forward, in which the attempt was made to 
understand the world as a living being, in purposive motion of itself. 
For all these motives, the logos doctrine of Ileruclitus seemed to 
present itself as in like measure a solution of the problem, anil this 
became, therefore, the central point of the Stoic metaphysics.' 

The fundamental view of the Stoics is, then, that the entire uni- 
verse forms a single, unitary, living, connected whole, and that all 
particular things are the determinate forms assumed by a divine 
primitive power which is in a state of eternal activity. Their doc- 
trine is in its fundamental principles pantheism, and (in op()osition 
to Aristotle) conscious pantheism. The immediate consecpience of 
it, however, is the energetic effort to overcome the Platonic-Aris- 
toteliaii dualism,- and remove the opposition between sensuous and 
supersensuous, between natural necessity and reason acting accord- 
ing to ends, between Jlatter and Form. The Stoa attemjjts this 
through simple identification of those conceptions whose opposing 
characters, to be sure, cannot by this means be put out of the world. 

Hence it declares the divine World-being to be the primitive 
power in which are contained in like niea.sure the conditioning laws 
and the purposeful determination of all things and of all cosmic 
processes, — the World-ground and the World-mind. As actively 
productive and formative power, the deity is the A.oyos o-Trep/iaTtKos, 


’ Cf. II. Siebeck, Die Umbildnno der perinatexischen Nalxirphilosnplue in die 
der Stoiker (Unters. z. Philosophie der (friechen, 2 Aufl., pp. 181 ff.). 

- If \vc were obliged to conceive of the relation of Aristotle to Plato in a 
similar maiim'r (§ 18, 1-4), just in tills point the Stoic philosophy of Nature 
shows a farther development in the same direction which the Peripatetic takes 
in Strato. 
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tlie vital principle, which unfolds itself in the multitude of phenom- 
ena as their peculiar, particular Xoyot airtpiiariKoi or formative forces. 
In this organic function, God is, however, also the purposefully 
creating and guiding Eeason, and thus with regard to all particular 
processes the all-ruling Providence (irpovoia). The determination of 
the particular by the universe (which constitutes the dominant 
fundamental conviction of the Stoics) is a completely purposeful 
and rational order, ^ and forms as such the highest norm {vopo^), 
according to which all individual beings should direct themselves in 
the development of their activity.® 

But this all-determining “ law ” is for the Stoics, as it was for 
Heraclitus, likewise the all-compelling power which, as inviolable 
necessity (_iydyiei]), and so, as inevitable destiny {tipappivy, fatum), 
brings forth every particular phenomenon in the unalterable succes- 
sion of causes and effects. Nothing takes place in the world with- 
out a preceding cause (alrui Trpoyyovpevy), and ]ust by virtue of this 
complete causal determination of every particular does the universe 
possess its character of a purposeful, connected whole.’ Hence 
Chrysippus combated in the most emphatic manner the conception 
of chance, and taught that apparent causelessness in a particular 
event could mean only a kind of causation hidden from human 
insight.'* In this assumption of a natural necessity, admitting of no 
receptions even for the most particular and the least important 
occurrence, — a conviction which naturally found expression also in 
the form that the divine providence extends even to the smallest 
events of life,’ — the Stoic school agrees even verbally with Democ- 
ritus, and is the only school in antiquity which carried this most 
valuable thought of the great Abderite through all branches of 
theoretical science. 

In all other respects, indeed, the Stoics stand in opposition to 
Democritus and in closer relation to Aristotle. For while in the 
Atomistic system the natural necessity of all that comes to pass 
results from the motive impulses of individual things, with the 
Stoics it flows immediately from the living activity of the whole, and 


® As the Platonic Timaeus had already tauE:ht, § 11, 10. 

® The normative character in the conception of the logos appeared clearly even 
with Heraclitus (§ 0, 2, p. 63, note 5). 

» Pint. De Fato, 11, 574. * Ih. 7, 672. 

’ Plutarch makes Chrysippus say (_Comm. Not. 34, 6, 1076) that not even the 
meanest thing can sustain any other relation than that which accords with the 
decree of Zeus. Cf. Clc. De Nat. Dear. II. 05, 164. Only the circumstance 
that the Stoa limited the immediate action of the divine providence to the pur- 
poseful determination of the whole, and derived from this that of the particular, 
explains such modes of e:q)ression as the well-known Magna dii curant, parva 
aegligunt. Cf. § lA 3- 
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as over against the reduction of all qualities to quantitative differ* 
ences, they held fast to the reality of properties as the peculiar 
forces of individual things, and to qualitative alteration (oAA.otWts, 
in opposition to motion in space). They directed their polemic 
particularly against the purely mechanical explanation of natural 
processes by pressure and impact ; but in carrying out their teleology, 
they sank from the great conception of Aristotle, who had every- 
where emphasised the immanent pnrposiveness of the formations in 
which the Porms were realised, to the consideration of the benefits 
which flow from the phenomena of Nature to meet the needs of 
beings endowed with reason, “of gods and men.”^ In particular, 
they exaggerated, even to ridiculous Philistinism, the demonstration 
of the manner in which heaven and earth and all that in them is, 
are arranged with such magnificent adaptation for man.* 

3. In all these theoretical views, and just in these, the Epicureans 
are diametrically opposed to the Stoics. With the Eiiicureans, em- 
ployment with metaphysical and physical problems had in general 
only the negative purpose “ of setting aside the religious ideas 
through which the quiet self-enjoyment of the wise man might be 
disturbed. Hence it was the chief concern of Epicurus to exclude 
from the explanation of Nature every element that would allow a 
government of the world, guided by universal ends, to appear as 
even possible ; hence, on the other hand, the EpicureaTi view of the 
world was absolutely lacking in a jmsitive principle. This exidains 
the fact that Epicurus, at least, had only a sceptical shrug of the 
shoulders for all questions of natural science from which no practical 
advantage was to be gained ; and though many of his later disciples 
seem to have been less limited, and to have thought more scien- 
tifically, the ruts of the school’s opinion were worn too deep to 
allow the attainment of essentially broader aims. The more the 
teleological conception of Nature formed, in the course of time, the 
comimm ground on which Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines 
met in syneretistie blending, the more Epicureanism insisted upon 
its isolated standpoint of negation; theoretically, it was essentially 
anti-teleological, and in this respect brought forth nothing positive. 

It was successful only in combating the anthropological excres- 
cences to which the teleological view of the world led, especially 


1 Tic. Be Fin. III. 20, _ 07 ; Be Xat. Bear. II. 6.3 il. 

* If one iiiiiiht trust Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the Stoics had in this no less 
a nuin than Socrates as tlieir predecessor; yet it seems that even in tins account, 
which is tinctured witii Cynicism if not worked over from the Stoic point of 
view (Krohn), tile general faitli of Socrates in a purposeful guiding of the world 
by divine providence lias descended into the petty. Cf. S 8, 8. 

® Hioc. T.aert v 143 ■ l>- n 74 ’ • 
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with the Stoics,^ — a task which was undoubtedly not so very diffi- 
cult, — but to create from principles a counter-theory it was not pro* 
pared. Epicurus, indeed, availed himself for this purpose of the 
external data of the materialistic metaphysics, as he was able to 
receive them from Democritus ; but he was far from attaining the 
latter’s scientific height. He could follow the great Atomist culy 
so far as to believe that he himself also, for explaining the world, 
needed nothing more than empty space and the corporeal particles 
moving within it, countless in number, infinitely varied in form and 
size, and indivisible ; and to their motion, impact, and pressure he 
traced all cosmic processes, and all things and systems of things 
(worlds) which arise and again perish, thereby seeking to deduce 
all qualitative differences from these purely quantitative relations.* 
He accepted, accordingly, the purely mechanical conception of nat- 
ural processes, but denied expressly their unconditioned and excep. 
tionless necessity. The doctrine of Democritus, therefore, passed 
over to the Epicureans only in so far as it was Atomism and mechan- 
ism ; with regard to the much deeper and more valuable principle 
of the universal reign of law in Nature, his legacy, as we have seen 
above, passed to the Stoics. 

Meanwhile, just this peculiar relation is most intimately con- 
nected with the Epicurean ethics and with the decisive influence 
which that exercised upon their physics ; indeed, one may say that 
the individualising tendency taken by the ethical reflection of the 
post-Aristotelian age found its most adequate metaphysics just in 
the doctrine of Epicurus. To a morals, which had for its essential 
content the independence of the individual and his withdrawal 
upon himself, a view of the world must have been welcome which 
regarded the prime constituents of reality as completely independ- 
ent, both of each other and of a single force, and regarded their 
activity as determined solely by themselves.* Now the doctrine of 
Democritus which taught the inevitable, natural necessity of all 
that comes to pass, contains unmistakably a (Heraclitic) element 
which removes this autonomy of individual things, and just to their 
adoption of this element did the Stoics owe the fact (cf. § 14, 5) 
that their ethics outgrew the one-sided Cynic presuppositions with 
which they started. It is all the more comprehensible that Epi- 
curus let just this element fall away; and his conception of the 


* Cf. especially Lucvet. De Her. Nat. I. 1021 ; V. 150 ; Diog. Laert. X. 97. 

* Sext. Kmp. .dd®. Nath. X. 42. 

* Thus Epicurus gi’ouncleil liis deviation from Democritus’s explanation of the 
world hy an appeal to human freedom of the will. Cf. § 10, and also the oitSf 
tions in Zeller IV.> 408, 1 [Eng. tr. Stoics, etc., p. 440]. 
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woild as contrasted witli that of the Stoa is characterised precisely 
by this, that while the latter regarded every individual as deter- 
mined by the whole, he lather regaided the whole as a product of 
originally existing and likewise originally functioning individual 
things His doctiine is in every respect consistent Atomism 

Thus the system of Democritus had the misfoitune to be propa- 
gated foi traditions of antiquity, and so also for those of the Middle 
Ages, m a system which indeed retained his Atomistic view, looking 
in the direction of the exclusive reality of quantitative relations 
and of the mechanical conception of the cosmic piocesses, but 
set aside his thought of Nature as a connected whole, regulated by 
law. 

4, Following this latter direction, Epicurus gave a new form ta 
the doctrine of the origin of the world maintained by Atomism ' 
In contrast with what had been already seen, perhaps by the 
Pythagoreans, but, at all events, by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, 
that in space in itself there is no other direction than that from 
the centre toward the periphery, and the reverse, he appeals to the 
declaration of the senses,* — agreeably to his doctrine of knowl- 
edge, — according to which theie is an absolute up and down, and 
maintains that the atoms were all originally in motion from above 
downward by virtue of their weight But, in order to derive the 
origmation of atom groups from this universal rain of atoms, he 
assumed that some of them had voluntarily deviated from the direct 
line of fall. From this deviation were explained the impacts, the 
groupmg of atoms, and, ultimately, the whirling motions which 
lead to the formation of worlds, and which the old Atomism had 
derived from the meeting of atoms which were moving about in an 
unordered manner * 

It IS noteworthy, however, that after he had in this way spoiled 
the inner coherence of the doctrine of Democritus, Epicuius re- 
nounced the voluntary choice of the atoms as a means for the 
further explanation of the individual processes of Natuie, and from 
the point when the whirling motion of the atom-complexes seemed 
to him to be explained, allowed only the principle of mechanical 


1 Ps -Plut Plac I 3 , Dox D 285 , Cic. De Fin I 6, 17 , Guyau, Morale 
iPEpic 74 

^ Iliog Laert X 60 

* 07 § 4, 9 It seems that later epicureans who held fast to the sensuous 
basil of this idea and yet would exclude the \oluntary action of the atoms and 
carry out more thoroughlj the Dimocntic thought of hature’s confoimity to 
law, hit upon the plan of explaining the grouping (aepour/As) of the atoms on 
the hypothesis that the more massive fell faster in empty space than the " lighter”^ 
at least, Lucretius combats such theories (He Her. Nat U. 225 ff.^ 
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necessity to stand.^ He used, therefore, the voluntary self-determi> 
nation of the atoms only as a principle to explain the beginning of 
a whirling motion which afterwards went on purely mechanically. 
He used it, therefore, just as Anaxagoras used his force-matter, voBs 
(cf. p. 52). Foi upon this metaphysical substructure Epicurus 
erected a physical theory which acknowledged only the mechanics 
of atoms as explanation for all phenomena of Natnre without any 
exception, and cairied this ont, for organisms especially, by employ- 
mg for the explanation of their purposive formation the Empedo- 
clean thought of the suivival of the fit. 

Lastly, the Democritic piinciple of natural necessity asserts itself 
in the system of Epicurus in his assumption that in the continuous 
arising and perishing of the worlds which become formed by the 
assemblages of atoms, every possible combination, and thus every 
form of world-constiuction, must ultimately repeat itself. This 
was proved in a manner which would now be put upon the basis of 
the theory of probabilities, and the result of this repetition was 
held to be, that considering the infinitude of time, nothing can 
happen which has not already existed in the same way. ‘ In this 
doctrine, again, Epicurus agrees with the Stoics, who taught a plu- 
rality of worlds, not oo-existent, but following one another in time, 
and yet found themselves forced to mamtam that these must be 
always completely alike, even to the last detail of particular forma- 
tion and paiticular events. As the world proceeds forth from the 
divine primitive fire, so it is each time taken back again into the 
same after a predetermined period and then when after the world- 
conflagration the primitive power begins the construction of a new 
world, this (Nature), which remains eternally the same, unfolds 
itself again and again in the same manner, in correspondence with 
its own rationality and necessity. This return of all things (iroXty- 
ycvEcrux or djroKaTo<rTa<ris) appears, accordingly, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the two alternative conceptions of the Stoics, A.dyos and 
tl/uipiJieyri. 

6. The theoretical ideas of these two mam schools of later an- 
tiquity are accordingly at one only in being completely material- 

^ Hence in a certain sense it might be said, from the standpoint of present 
criticism, that the ditfereiice between Democritus and Epicurus was only a rela- 
tive one The former regards as an unexplained primitive fact the direction 
which each atom has from the beginning, the latter regards as an unexplained 
primitive fact a voluntary deviation, talcing place at some point of time, fiom a 
direction of fall which is unifoim for all The essential difference, however, is 
that with Democritus this piimitive fact is something timeless, while with 
Epicurus it IS a single voluntary act occurring in time an act which is expressly 
compared with the causeless self-deteimination ot the humaai will (cf. § 16). 

* Flat, m Euseb Dox. D. 681, 19 , Us Ft. 260. 
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istic, and it was just in opposition to Plato and Aristotle that 
they expressly emphasised tliis position of theirs. Both maintain 
that the real (ra ovtu), because it manifests itself in action and 
passion (iroielv Kai iraxT-)(tiv), can be only corporeal; the Epicureans 
declared only emptj’ space to be incorporeal. On the contrary, 
they combated the (Platonic) view that the properties of bodies 
are something incorporeal per se (xafi’ eauro),* and the Stoics even 
went so far as to declare that even the qualities, forces, and rela- 
tions of things, which present themselves in changing modes in 
connection with things and yet as actual or real, are “ bodies,” “ 
and with a mode of thought which reminds us of the coming and 
going of the homoionierim with Anaxagoras,^ they regarded the 
presence and change of properties in things as a kind of inter- 
mixture of these bodies with others, a view from which resulted 
the theory of the universal mingling and reciprocal interpenetration 
of all bodies (^Kpaxm St' SXuiv). 

In carrying out the materialistic theory the Epicureans produced 
scarcely anything new ; on the contrary, the Stoic doctrine of Nature 
shows a number of new views, which are interesting not only in 
themselves, but also as having marked out the essential lines for 
the idea of the world held during the following centuries. 

First of all, in the Stoic system the two antitheses, which were 
to be removed or identified in the conception of Nature as one, again 
part company. The divine primitive essence divides into the active 
and the passive, into force and matter. As force, the deity is fire 
or warm, vital breath, pneuma ; as matter, it changes itself out of 
moist vapour (air) partly into water, partly into earth. Thus fire is 
the soul, and the “moist” is the body, of the World-god; and yet 
the two form a single being, identical within itself. While the 
Stoics thus attach themselves, in their doctrine of the transmuta- 
tion and re-transmutation of substances, to Heraclitus, and in their 
characterisation of the four elements principally to Aristotle, and 
follow Aristotle also in the main in their exj)osition of the world- 
structure and of the purposive system of its movements, the most 
important thing in their physics is doubtless the doctrine of the 
pneuma. 

God as creative reason (Xoyos owep^riKo;) is this warm vital 
breath, the formative fire-mind which penetrates all things and is 

^ Diog. I.aert. X 87. 

2 Vlut. C. Xot. 50, 1085. 

8 .V similar inateriaiising of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas (Plat. Phixdo, 102), 
which reminds us of Anaxagoras, was apparently worked out by Eudoxos, who 
belonged to the Academy (p. 10.3). ArisL Met. I. 0, 901 a 17, and also Alex. 
Aphr. Schol. in Arist. 573 a 12. 
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dominant in them as their active principle ; he is the universe 
regarded as an animate being, spontaneously in motion within 
itself, and purposefully and regularly developed. All this is 
comprehended by the Stoics in the conception of the nveCpi,' an 
extraordinarily condensed conception, full of relations, — an idea 
in which suggestions from Heraclitus (Xoyo«), Anaxagoras (voSs), 
Diogenes of Apollonia (dj)p), Democritus (fire-atoms), and not least 
the Peripatetic natural philosophy and phj'siologj', became intri- 
cately combined.^ 

6. The most effective element in this combination proved to be 
the analogy between macrocosm and microcosm, universe and man, 
which the Stoics adopted from Aristotle. The individual soul. also, 
the vital force of the body, which holds together and rules the fle>li. 
is fiery breath, pneunia; but all the individual forces which are 
active in the members and control their purposive function.^, are 
also such vital minds or spirits {sjjirittis animales). In the human 
and the animal organism the activity of the ]»iieuma appears con- 
nected with the blood and its circulation ; nevertheless, the pneunia 
itself — just because it is also a body, said Chrysippus® — is sep- 
arable in detail from the lower elements v Inch it animates, and this 
separation takes place in death. 

At the same time, however, the individual soul, as it is only a 
part of the universal World-soul, is completely determined in its 
nature and its activity by this World-soul ; it is consiibstantial with 
the divine Pneunia and dependent ujwn it. Just for this reason the 
World-reason, the Xdyos, is for the soul tlie highest law (cf. above, 
§ 14, 3). The soul's independence is therefore only one that is 
limited by time, and in any case it is its ultimate destiny to be 
taken back into the divine AU-mind at the universal conflagration 
of the world. With regard to the continuance of this independence, 
i.e. as to the extent of iiidividind immortality, various views ere 
current in the school; some recognised the duration of all souls 
until the time of the universal conflagration, others reserved this 
for the wise only. 

As now the one Pneuina of the universe (whose seat was located 
by the Stoics sometimes in heaven, sonietinies in the sun, sometimes 
in the midst of the world) pours itself forth into all things as 
animating force, so the ruling part of the individual soul (to ^ye/io- 
viKw or Xoyurpos) in which dwell ideas, judgments, and impulses, and 


* stob. Eel. I. 374. Dox. D. 463, 10: eirai rJ oc Trev/M kLvotv iavrb Trpbs 
iavrb Kal aiirov, v ttvcO/ja eavrb kivovv TrpStru hal otrlffia kt\. 

* Cf. H. Siebeck Zeitsch. f. Volkerpsythologie, 1881, pp. 364 ft. 

B Nemesius, De Nat. Horn. p. 34. 
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as whose seat the heart was assumed, was regarded as extending its 
particular ramifications throughout the whole body, like the “ arms 
of a polyp.” Of such particular “pneuinata” the Stoa assumed 
seven, — the five senses, the faculty of speech, and the reproductive 
power. As the unity of the divine Primitive Being dwells in the 
universe, so the individual personality lives in the body. 

It is characteristic that the Epicureans could entirely adopt 
this external apparatus of psychological views. For them, too, the 
soul — which according to Democritus consists of the finest atoms — 
is a fiery, atmospheric breath (they apply likewise tlie term 
“pneuma”); but they see in this breath something that is intro- 
duced into the body from without, something held fast by the body 
and mechanically connected with it, which in death is forthwith 
scattered. They also distinguish between the rational and the 
irrational part of the soul, without, however, being able to attribute 
to the former the metaphysical dignity which it acquired in the Stoic 
theory. Here, too, their doctrine is, on the whole, insufticient and 
dependent. 

7. In accordance with the pantheistic presupposition of the 
system, the metaphysics and physics of the Stoics form also a 
theology, a system of natural religion based on scientific demonstra- 
tion, and this found also poetic presentations in the school, such as 
the hymn of Cleanthes. Epicureanism, on the contrary, is in its 
whole nature anti-religious. It takes throughout the standpoint of 
"Enlightenment,” that religion has been overcome by science, and 
that it is the task and triumph of wisdom to put aside the phantoms 
of superstition which have grown out of fear and ignorance. The 
poet of this school depicts in grotesque outlines the evils which 
religion brought on man, and sings the glory of their conquest by 
scientific knowledge.* It is all the more amusing that the Epicurean 
theory itself fell to depicting a mythology of its own which it re- 
garded as harmless. It believed that a certain degree of truth must 
attach to the universal faith in gods,® but it found that this correct 
idea was disfigured by false assumptions. These it sought in the 
myths which feigned a participation of the gods in human life, and 
an interference on their part in the course of things ; even the 
Stoics’ belief in Providence appeared to them in this respect as but 
a refined illusion. Epicurus, therefore, — following Democritus in 
his doctrine of the eidola, or images (§ 10, 4), — saw in the gods 
giant forms resembling men, who lead a blessed life of contemplation 
and spiritual intercourse in the intermediate spaces between the 


1 Lucret. De Ber. Nat. I. 62 fi. 


® Diog. Laert. X. 123 f. ; Us. p- 68 L 
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worlds {intermundia), undisturbed by the change of events, and 
unconcerned as to the destiny of lower beings ; and thus this doc- 
trine, also, is fundamentally only the attempt of Spicureanism to 
put in mythological form its ideal of aesthetic self-enjoyment. 

8. It was in an entirely different way that the ideas of the 
popular religion were fitted into the Stoic metaphysics. Whereas, 
up to this time in the development of Greek thought philosoph- 
ical theology had separated itself farther and farther from the 
indigenous mythology, we meet here, for the first time, the 
systematic attempt to bring natural and positive religion into 
harmony. Accordingly, when the Stoics, also, yielded to the need of 
recognising the warrant of ideas universally present throughout the 
human race (cf. § 17, 4), their pneuma doctrine offered them not 
only a welcome instrument, but suggestions that were determinative. 
For consideration of the universe must teach them that the divine 
World-power has evidently taken on mightier forms and those of 
more vigorous life than individual human souls ; and so, beside the 
one deity without beginning and end, which for the most part they 
designated as Zeus, a great number of “gods that had come into exist- 
ence,” made their appea,rance. To these the Stoics, as Plato and 
Aristotle had already done, reckoned first of all the stars, which 
they too honoured as higher intelligences and especially pure for- 
mations of the primitive fire, and further, the personifications of 
other natural forces in which the power of Providence, benevolent 
to man, reveals itself. From this point of view we can understand 
how an extensive interpretation of myths was the order of the day 
in the Stoic school, seeking to incorporate the popular figures in its 
metaphysical system by all kinds of allegories. In addition to this 
there was an equally welcome use of the Euemeristic theory, which 
not only explained and justified the deification of prominent men, 
but taught also to consider the demons sacred, as the guardian 
spirits of individual men. 

Thus the Stoic world became peopled with a whole host of higher 
and lower gods, but they all appeared as ultimately but emanations of 
the one highest World-power, — as the subordinate powers or forces 
which, themselves determined by the universal Pneuma, were con- 
ceived of as the ruling spirits of the world’s life. They formed, 
therefore, for the faith of the Stoics, the mediating organs, which 
represent, each in its realm, the vital force and Providence of the 
World-reason, and to them the piety of the Stoics turned in the 
forms of worship of positive religion. The polytheism of the popular 
faith was thus philosophically re-established, and taken up as an 
integrant constituent into metaphysical pantheism. 
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In connection with this scientific reconstruction of positive re, 
ligion stands the theoretical justification of diviuaiion in the Stoic 
system where it awakened great interest, except in the case of a few 
men like Pancetius, who thought more coolly. The interconnection 
and providentially governed unity of the world’s processes was held to 
show itself — as one form of manifestation — in the possibility that 
different things and processes which stand in no direct causal rela- 
tion to one another, may yet point to one another by delicate rela- 
tions, and therefore be able to serve as signs for one another. The 
human soul is capable of understanding these by virtue of its rela- 
tionship with the all-ruling Pneuma, but for the full interpretation 
of such ecstatic revelations the art and science of divination, resting 
upon experience, must be added. On this basis Stoicism regarded 
itself as strong enough to elaborate philosophically all the divination 
of the ancient world. This was especially true of its younger repre- 
sentatives, and in particular, as it seems, of Posidonius. 


§ 16. The Preedom of the Will and the Perfection of the World. 

The sharp definition of the contrasted mechanical and teleological 
views of the world, and especially the difference in the coiiceptioiial 
forms in which the thought, common to a certain extent, of Nature's 
universal conformity to law had been developed, led, in connection 
with the ethical postulab's and presuppositions which controlled 
the thought of the tune, to two new problems, which from the 
beginning h,ad various complications. These were the problems of 
the freedom of the human will and of the goodness and perfection 
of the world. Both problejns grew out of contradictions which 
made their appearance between moral needs and just those meta- 
physical theories which had been formed to satisfy those needs. 

1. The proper home for the formation of these new problems 
was the Stoic system, and they may be understood as the necessary 
consequence of a deep and ultimately irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the fundamental principles of the system. These principles are 
metaphysical monism and ethical dualism. The fundamental moral 
doctrine of the Stoics, according to which man should overcome the 
world in his own impulses by virtue, presupposes an anthropological 
duality, an opposition in human nature in accordance with which 
reason stands over against a sensuous nature contrary to reason. 
AYithout this antithesis the whole Stoic ethics is ready to fall. The 
metaphysical doctrine, however, by which the command of reason 
in man is to be explained, postulates such an unrestricted and all* 
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controlling reality of the 'World-reason that the reality of what is 
contrary to reason, either in man or in the conrse of the world, 
cannot be united therewith. From this source grew the two ques- 
tions which since then have never ceased to employ man’s critical 
investigation, although all essential points of view that can come 
into consideration in the case were more or less clearly illumined at 
that time. 

2. The conceptions whic-h form the presuppositions for the prvd- 
lem of freedom lie ready at hand in the ethical reflections on the 
voluntary nature of wrongdoing, which were begun by Socrates 
and brought to a preliminary conclusion by Aristotle in a brilliant 
investigation.' The motives of these thoughts are ethical through- 
out, and the domain in which they move is exclnsivel}' psychologi- 
cal. The question at issue is hence essentiall}’^ that of freedom of 
choice, and while the reality of this is doubtless afiirmed upon the 
basis of immediate feeling, and with reference to man’s conscious- 
ness of his responsibility, difficulty arises only in consequence of 
the intelleetualistio conception of Socrates, who brought the will 
into complete dependence upon insight. This difficulty develops 
primarily in the double meaning of “ freedom.” or, as it is here still 
called, “voluntariness’' (IkouViov), an ambiguity which has since 
been repeated again and again in the most variously shifted forms. 
Accoixling to Socrates, all ethically wrong action proceeds from a 
wrong view — a view clouded by desires, lie who thus acts does 
not “ know,” therefore, what he is doing, and in this sense be acts 
involuntarily.® That is, only the wise man is free ; the wicked is 
not free.® From this ethical conception of freedom, however, the 
psychological conception of freedom — i.e. the conception of freedom 
of choice as the ability to decide between different motives — must 
be carefully separated. Whether Socrates did this is a question ; * 
at all events, it was done by Plato. The latter expressly affirmed 
man’s freedom of choice.® appealing to his responsibility, — a psycho- 
logical decision on essentially ethical grounds, — and, at the same 
time, he held fast to the Socratic doctrine that the wicked man acts 
involuntarily, i.e. is ethically not free. He even connects the two 
directly when he develops the thought ® that man may sink into the 


1 Eth. A7c. III. 1-8. 

» Xen. Mem. III. 0, 4 ; Cyrop. III. I, 38. 

«Cf. ArUt. ^«A. AiC. III. 7, 1131)14. „ „q- „ 

* According to a remark in the Peripatetic Mdffna Moraha (1. 9, llo* ^ 
Socrates, indeed, had expressly said, “it is not in our power” to be good or bad. 
According to this, therefore, he had denied psychological freedom, 

« Plat. Bep. X. 617 ff. 

« Plat. Ph(ed. 81 B. 
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condition of ethical non-freedom by his own fault, and, therefore, 
with psychological freedom. 

With Aristotle, who separated himself farther from the Socratio 
intellectualism, the psychological conception of freedom comes out 
more clearly and independently. He proceeds from the position 
that ethical qualification in general is applicable only in the case of 
“ voluntary ” actions, and discusses in the first place the prejudices 
which this voluntariness sustains, partly from external force (/Sio) 
and psychical compulsion, and partly from ignorance of the matter. 
That action only is completely voluntary which has its origin in the 
personality itself, and of which the relations are fully known.^ The 
whole investigation ’ is maintained from the standpoint of responsi- 
bility, and the discovered conception of voluntariness is designed to 
lead to the conception of accountability. It contains within itself 
the characteristics of external freedom of action, and of a conception 
of the situation unclouded by any deception. But, on this account, 
it must be still further restricted, for among his voluntary acts a 
man can be held accountable for those only that proceed from a 
choice (jr/ooatpeo-is).’ Freedom of choice, therefore, which proceeds 
by reflecting upon ends as well as upon means, is the condition of 
ethical accountability. 

Aristotle avoided a farther entrance upon the psychology of 
motivation and upon the determining causes of this choice ; he con- 
tents himself with establishing the position that the personality 
itself is the sufficient reason for the actions * which are ascribed to 
it ; and to this maintenance of the freedom of choice his school, and 
especially Theophrastus, who composed a treatise of his own on 
freedom, held fast. 

3. On this same basis we find also the Stoics, in so far as purely 
ethical considerations are concerned. Precisely that lively feeling 
of responsibility which characterises their morals demanded of them 
the recognition of this free choice on the part of the individual, and 
they sought therefore to maintain this in every way. 

Their position became critical, however, by reason of the fact 
that their metaphysics, with its doctrine of fate and providence, 
drove them beyond this attitude. Por since this theory of fatf 
made man, like all other creatures, determined in all his external 
and internal formation and in all that he does and suffers, by the 


^ Eth. Nic. III. 3, 1111 a 73 : oC ij ipxh elSiri t4 Koff (xiurTa iv oU i 

•pojis. 

“ As the reference at the beginning to the right of punishment oleariy shovra 
(Eth. Nic. 1109 b 34). 

» Ib. 4, 1112 a 1. « 

* Ib. 6 , 1112 b 31 : Soixe Si/ . . . ivSjiiinros that dpxh rur rpd(tUK 
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aii-animating World-power, personality ceased to be the true ground 
(dpx’J) of his actions, and these appeared to be, like all else that 
occurs, but the predetermined and unavoidably necessary operations 
of the God-Mature. In fact, the Stoa did not shrink from this 
extreme consequence of determinism; on the contrary, Chrysippus 
heaped up proof on proof for this doctrine. He based it upon the 
principle of sufficient reason (cf. above, § 15, 2) ; he showed that 
only by presupposing this could the correctness of judgments con- 
cerning the future be maintained, since a criterion for their truth or 
falsity is given only if the matter is already determined ; ' he also 
gave to this argument the changed form, that since only the 
necessary can be known, and not that which is still undecided, the 
foreknowledge of the gods makes necessary the assumption of deter- 
minism ; he even did not scorn to adduce the fulfilment of predic 
tions as a welcome argument. 

In this doctrine, which, from the standpoint of the Stoic doctrine 
of the logos, was completely consistent, the opponents of the system 
saw of course a decided denial of freedom of the will, and of the 
criticisms which the system experienced this was perhaps the 
most frequent and at the same time the most incisive. Among 
the numerous attacks the best known is the so-called ignaua ratio, or 
“lazy reason” (dpyos Xdyos), which from the claim of the unavoid- 
able necessity of future events draws the fatalistic conclusion that 
one should await them inactively, — an attack which Chrysippus 
did not know how to avoid except by the aid of very forced distinc- 
tions.’ The Stoics, on the contrary, concerned themselves to show 
that in spite of this determinism, and rather exactly by virtue of it, 
man remains the cause of his actions in the sense that he is to be 
made responsible for them. On the basis of a distinction ® between 
main and accessory causes (which, moreover, reminds us throughout 
of the Platonic alnov and ^vvainoy) Chrysippus showed that every 
decision of the will does indeed necessarily follow from the co-opera- 
tion of man with his environment, but that just here the outer 
circumstances are only the accessory causes, while the assent pro- 
ceeding from the personality is the main cause, and to this account- 
ability applies. While, however, this voluntarily acting rjyefioviieov, 
or ruling faculty of man, is determined from the universal Pneuma, 
this Pneuma takes on in every separate being a self-subsistent 


^ Cio. De Fato, 10, 20. So far as concerns disjunctive propositions Epicurus 
also for this reason gave up the truth of disjunction ; Cic. De Nat. Dear. L 
26, 70. 
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nature, different from that of others, and this is to be regarded as a 
proper dpx^.^ In particular, the Stoics make prominent the point 
that responsibility, as a judgment pronounced on the ethical quality 
of actions and characters, is quite independent of the question 
whether the persons or deeds might, in the course of events, have 
been other than they were, or not.* 

4. The problem of the freedom of the will, which had been 
already complicated ethically and psychologically, experienced in 
this way still further a metaphysical and (in the Stoic sense) theo- 
logical complication, and the consequence was that the indelerminisls 
who were opponents of the Stoa gave a new turn to the conception 
of freedom which they regarded as threatened by the Stoic doctrine, 
and brought it into sharp definition. The assumption of the excep- 
tionless causal nexus to which even the functions of the will were 
to be subordinated, seemed to exclude the capacity of free decision ; 
but this freedom of choice had, since Aristotle, been regarded in all 
schools as the indispensable presupposition of ethical accountability. 
On this account the opponents thought — and this gave the contro- 
versy its especial violence — that they were defending an ethical 
good when they combated the Stoic doctrine of fate, and with that 
the Democritic principle of natural necessity. And if Chrysippus 
had appealed to the principle of sufficient reason to establish this, 
Carneadee, to whom the freedom of the will was an incontestable 
fact, did not fear to draw in question the universal and invariable 
validity of this principle.* 

Epicurus went still farther. lie found the Stoic determinism so 
irreconcilable with the wise man’s self-determination which formed 
the essential feature of his ethical ideal, that he would rather still 
assume the illusory ideas of religion than believe in such a slavery 
of the soul.* Therefore he, too, denied the universal validity of the 
camd law and subsumed freedom together with chance under the 
co!iv'v.‘pCion of uncaused occurrence. Thus in ojiposition to Stoic 
determinism, the metaphysical conception of freedom arose, by means 
of which Epicurus put the uncaused function of the will in man 
upon a parallel with the causeless deviation of the .atoms from their 
line of fall (cf. § 15, 4). The freedom of indeterminism means, 
accordingly, a choice between different possibilities that is df“ter- 
mined by no causes, and Epicurus thought thereby to rescue moral 
responsibility. 

This metaphysical conception of freedom as causelessness is not at 


1 Alex. Aphr. J5e Fato, p. 112, 
*Ib.p. 106. 


» Cic. De Fato, 6, 9 ; 11, 23 ; 14, 31. 
* Diog. Laert. X. 133 f. ; Us. p. 66. 
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all isolated in the scientific thought of antiquity. Only the Stoa 
held fast inviolably to the principle of causality. Even Aristotle 
had not followed into details the application of his general principles 
(cf. p. 143); he had contented himself with the to voXv, “ for the 
most part,” and had based his renunciation of the attempt fully to 
comprehend the particular upon the assumption of the contingent 
in nature, i.e. of the lawless and causeless. In this respect the 
Stoics alone are to be regarded as forerunners of the modern study 
of Nature. 

5. Stoicism encountered difficulties which were no less great, in 
carrying out its teleology. The pantheistic system which regarded 
the whole world as the living product of a divine Beason acting 
according to ends, and found in this its sole ground of e-xplanation, 
must of course maintain also the purposiveness, goodness, and perfec- 
tion of this universe ; and conversely the Stoics were accustomed to 
prove the existence of the gods and of Providence by pointing to 
the purposiveness, beauty, and perfection of the world ; that is, by 
the so-called physico-theological method.’ 

The attacks which this line of thought experienced in antiquity 
were directed not so much against the correctness of the reasoning 
(though Carneades applied his criticism at this point also) as 
against the premises ; and conversely, the easy exhibition of the 
many defects and inaladaptations, of the evils and the ethical harm 
in the world was employed as a counter-reason against the assump- 
tion of a rational, purposeful World-cause and of a Providence. 
This was done first and with full energy, naturally, by Epicurus, 
who asked wl'''tlier God would remove the evil in the world but 
could not, or could remove it but would not. or whether perhaps 
neither of these was true," — and who also pointed to the instances 
of injustice in winch the course of life so often makes the good 
miserable and the wicked happy.® 

These objections, intensified and carried out with especial care, 
were brought into the field by Carneades* But to the reference to 
the evil and injustice of the course of events he added the objec- 
tion to which the Stoics were most sensitive:® "Whence then in 
this world which has been created by Beason comes that which is 
void of reason and contrary to reason, whence in this world ani- 
mated by the divine Spirit come sin and folly, the greatest of all 


1 Cio. Dr Xnt. Drnr. 11. 5, 1.3 fi. „ 

* Lactant. De Ira Dei, 13. ; T's. Fr. 374. 

»Id.Jns«. Thr.III.n.S; Us. fr. 370. 

♦ Cio. Acad. II. 38, 120 ; De Nat. Deor. IB. 32, 80 S. 
6 Cio. De Nat. Deor. UI. 26-31. 
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evils?” And if the Stoics, as perhaps occurred in spite of their 
determinism,* wished to make free will responsible for these things, 
the further question arose, why the almighty World-reason should 
have given man a freedom which was thus to be abused, and why 
it should permit this abuse. 

6. In the presence of such questions the Stoics with their monis- 
tic metaphysics were in a much worse case than Plato and Aristotle, 
who had been able to trace the maladaptations and evil back to 
the resistance of the “Not-being,” or of matter respectively. In 
spite of this the Stoics came forward boldly to master these diffi- 
culties, and brought to light, not without acute thought, most of 
those arguments in which at later periods theodicy has moved again 
and again. 

The teleological doctrine of the perfection of the universe can be 
protected against such attacks either by denying the dys-teleologieal 
facts, or by justifying them as the indispensable means or attend- 
ant result in the purposefully connected whole. Both methods 
were pursued by the Stoa. 

Their psychological and ethical theories permitted the claim that 
what is called a physical evil is not such in itself, but becomes such 
by man’s assent, that hence, if diseases and the like are brought 
about by the necessity of the natural course of events, it is only 
man’s fault that makes an evil out of them ; just as it is frequently 
only the wrong use which the foolish man makes of things that 
makes these injurious,* while in themselves they are either indif- 
ferent or even beneficial. So the objection based on the injustice 
of the course of the world is rebutted by the claim that in truth for 
the good man and the wise man physical evils .are no evils at all, 
and that for the bad man, on the other hand, only a sensuous illu- 
sory satisfaction is possible, which does not make him truly happy, 
but rather only aggravates and strengthens the moral disease which 
has laid hold of him.’ 

On the other hand, physical evils may also be defended on the 
ground that they are the inevitable consequences of arrangements 
of Isature which are in themselves adapted to their ends and do 
not fail of their purpose, — as Chrysippus, for example, attempted to 
show in the case of diseases. * In particular, however, they have 
the moral significance of serving partly as reformatory punishments 
of Providence;’ partly, also, as a useful stimulus for the exercise 
of our moral powers. ’ 


* Cleanth. Hymn. v. 17. 

® Seneca, Qu. Nat. V.18, 4. 
> Seneca, Up. 87, 11 ff. 


* Gell. N. A. VII. 1, 7 fE. 
® Hut. Stoic. Bep. 36, 1. 
’ Marc. Aurel. VUI. 36. 
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While external evils were thus justified principally by pointing 
out their ethical purposiveness, it appeared for the Stoics an all the 
more urgent problem, though one which proved also the more diffi- 
cult, to make moral evil or sin comprehensible. Here the negative 
way of escape was quite impossible, for the reality of baseness iu 
the case of the great majority of men was the favourite subject of 
declamation in the Stoic discourses on morals. Here, then, was the 
centre of the whole theodicy, namely, to show how in this world 
which is the product of divine Heason, that which is contrary to 
reason in the impulses, dispositions, and actions of rationally 
endowed beings is possible. Here, therefore, the Stoics resorted to 
universal considerations. They showed how the perfection of the 
whole not only does not include that of all the individual parts, but 
even excludes it,' and in this way substantiated their claim that 
God must necessarily allow even the imperfection and baseness of 
man. In particular, they emphasised the point that it is only 
through opposition to evil that good as such is brought about ; for 
were there no sin and folly, there would be no virtue and wisdom.* 
Amd while vice is thus deduced as the necessary foil for the good, 
the Stoics gfive as a final consideration,* that the eternal Providence 
ultimately turns even the evil to good, and has in it but an appar- 
ently refractory means for the fulfilment of its own highest ends.* 

§ 17. The Criteria of Truth. 

The philosophical achievements of the post-Aristotelian time 
were least important in the department of logic. Such a powerful 
creation as the Analytics of the Stagirite, which brought the prin- 
ciples of Greek science in so masterly a fashion to the consciousness 
of all in a conclusive form, must naturally rule logical thought for 
a long time, and, in fact, did this until the close of the Middle 
Ages, and even beyond. The foundations of this system were so 
firmly laid that at first nothing there was shaken, and there re- 
mained for the activity of the schools but to build up individual 
parts, — an activity in connection with which, even at that time, 
much of the artificial adornment characteristic of a degenerate age 
displayed itself. 

1. The Peripatetics had already attempted to develop the Aristote- 
lian Analytics systematically in this direction by a more cletailed treat- 
ment, by partially new proofs, by farther subdivision, and by more 


' Flat. Stoic. Sep. 44, 6. 
* Ib. 38, 1. 


» Ib. 35, 3 

* Cleanth- Symn. w. 18 f. 
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methodical formulation. In particular, Eudeinus and Theophrastus 
undertook investigations concerning the hypothetical and disjunc- 
tive judgments, and the extension of the theory of the syllogism 
occasioned by the appearance of these judgments and premises, 
riie Stoics continued these efforts,- they set these new forms of 
judgment as composite over against the simple ‘ categorical 

forms, developed into all their details the resulting forms of the 
syllogism, emphasised also especially the quality •” of jinlgments, 
and deduced the laws of thought in altereil forms. In general, 
however, they spun out the logical rules into a dry schematism and 
genuine scholastic formalism which thereby became farther and 
farther removed from the signilicant fundamental thoughts of the 
Aristotelian Analytics, and became a dead mass of formulae. The 
unfruitful subtlety of this process took special delight in the solu- 
tion of sophistical catches, in which the real meaning was inextri- 
cably involved in the couti-adiction of forms. 

It was in these elaborations by the schools that the science of 
logic created by Aristotle first took on the purely formed character 
that it retained up to the time of Kaxt. The more pedantic the 
form taken in the development of the particular features, the more 
the consciousness of the living thought, to which Aristotle had 
aspired, was re])laoed by a schoolmaster-like network of rules, — 
essentially designed to catch thoughts and examine their formal 
legitimacy, but incapable of doing justice to the creative power of 
scientific activity. While, even with Aristotle, regard for proof 
and refutation had occupied the foreground, here it occupies the 
whole field. Antiquity did not attain a theory of investigation; 
for the weak beginnings which we find toward this end in the inves- 
tigations of a younger Epicurean,’ Philodemus,‘ concerning conclu- 
sions from induction and analogy, are relatively isolated, and have 
no result worthy of mention. 

2. In the doctrine of the Categories, of the elaboration of which the 
Stoics made much account, more that was real was to be expected. 
Here it was indeed quite correct, and yet not very fruitful, to call 
attention to the fact that the supreme category, of which the rest 


' Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII. 9.3. 

2 Dio". Laert. VII. 6.). 

® Kpicurns liiinself, and his school also, as a whole, did not trouble themselves 
as to the principles of formal logic. One might regiird this as an evidence of 
taste and intelligence, but it was in truth only indifference toward ail that did 
not promise directly practical advantages. 

* On his treatise irepl ainuluv xal aiintiiiireuv, discovered in Herculaneum, cf. 
Th. Gompertz, Herculanensische Studien, Heft 1 (Leips. 1805) ; Er. Bahusch 
(Lyok, 1879); R, Philippson (Berlin, 1881). 
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represent only special determinations, is that of Being (to op)' or 
Something (ti); and the co-ordination of the categories which, at 
least as regards the method of their enumeration, was Aristotle’s 
plan, was replaced by an expressly systematic succession, according 
to which each category was to be more exactly determined by the 
following one. “ What is,” or Being, as abiding substrate of all 
possible relations, is substance (mroKti/itvov ) ; this is the supporter 
(Trciger) of fixed qualities (jrotov), and only in this aspect is it 
involved in changing states (ro nm txov), and, in consequence of 
these latter, in relations to other substances (t 6 irpos tl ttcos t^op). 

Out of the doctrine of the categories grows thus an ontology, that 
is, a metaphysical theory as to the most general formal relations of 
reality, and this theory in the system of the Stoics, agreeably to 
their general tendency (cf. § 15, 5), takes on a thoroughly materi- 
alistic character. As substance, the existent is matter which is in 
itself destitute of properties (ok-q), and the qualities and forces 
which are inherent in matter as a whole, as well as in a particular 
part (irotorqTts — Supdpcis), are likewise kinds of matter (atmospheric 
currents) which are commingled with it (/cpSins Si’ oXuv). In this 
connection both substance and attributes are regarded, as well from 
the point of view of the general conception as from that of the indi- 
vidual thing, and in the latter aspect it is emphasised that every 
individual thing is essentially and definitely distinguished from all 
others.* 

Besides these categories of Being, we find making their appear- 
ance among the Stoics those conceptional forms by which the rela- 
tion of thought to Being is expressed, and in these the separation of 
the subjective from the objectice, for which a preparation had been 
growing more and more complete in the development of Greek 
thought, now attains definite expression. For while the Stoics 
regarded all objects to which thought relates as corporeal, while 
they regarded the activity of thought itself, and no less its expres- 
sion in language * as corporeal functions, they were still obliged to 
confess that the content of consciousness as such (to Kcktov) is of iu- 


^ That the Peripatetics also busied themselves with this category is proved 
by the definition preserved by Strato : t4 4p iaTi ri t^s Siaiunnjt alriov (Proclus 
in Tim. 242 E). 

® In contrasting the firet two with the last two categories, the language reia^ 
tion of noun and verb appears here also (in Stoic terminology jttmo-is and kotij- 
yiprina). 

* The Stoics laid great weiuht upon the discriminative comparison of thought 
and of speech, of the inner activity of reason (X47os evSidSeros) , and of its ex- 
pression through the voice (\6yos irpo<l>opiKb\). Hence, too, the assumption (cf. 
§ 16, 6) of the faculty of speech as a proper part of the soul ; hence their thor- 
ough treatment of rhetoric and grammar side by s.Je with logic. 
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corporeal nature. But since the distinction was thus sharply 
drawn between Being and content of consciousness, the fiindamentd 
epistemological problem came forward, how the relations by which the 
ideational content refers to Being and agrees with it, are to be thought. 

3. This question was, moreover, also brought liome by the vigor- 
ous development which Scepticism had meanwhile undergone, and 
by the relatively strong position which it occupied as compared with 
the dogmatic systems. 

Whether by Pyrrho or Timon it matters not, it was at all events 
at about the same time at which the great school-systems became 
dogmatically developed and fortified, that all those arguments were 
systematised into a complete whole, by which the Sophistic period 
had shaken the naive trust in man’s capacity for knowledge. Al- 
though the ethical end of making man independent of fate by with- 
holding judgment was ultimately decisive (cf. § 14, 2), this 
Scepticism still forms a carefully carried out theoretical doctrine. 
It doubts the possibility of knowledge in both its forms, the form 
of perception as truly as that of judging thought, and after it has 
destructively analysed each of these two factors singly, it adds 
expressly that just on this account their union can have no certain 
result.^ 

As regards perception, the Sceptics availed themselves of the 
Protagorean relativism, and in the so-called ten Tropes * in which 
iEnesidemus® sets forth the sceptical theory with very defective 
arrangement, this tendency still occupies the broadest space. Per- 
ceptions change not only with the different species of animate 
beings (1), not only with different men (2), according to their cus- 
toms (9) and their whole development (10), but even in the case 
of the same individual at different times (3), in dependence upon 
bodily conditions (4), and upon the different relations in which the 
individual finds himself with regard to his object spatially (5). 
They alter, also, because of the difference in the states of the object 
(7), and have, therefore, no claim to the value of an immediate 
report of things, because their origination is conditioned by inter- 
mediate states in media such as the air, the co-operating elements 
furnished by Which we are not able to deduct (G). Man is, there- 

^ From two deceivers combined it is only right to expect no truth. Diog 
Xaert. IX. 114. 

“ Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. .38 ff. 

® It was said by the ancient writers that ASnesidemus was attached, not only 
to Scepticism, but also to the metaphysics of lleraoiitus. The question wlietlier 
this was actually so, or whether such a relation was only ascribed to him by mis- 
take, has solely antiquarian significance. For had the former been the case, it 
would have been but another manifestation of a real relationship in thought, to 
Which Plato had already directed attention. Themt. 152 E ff. ; of. p. 92, note 2. 
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fore, in all ways, not in a condition to know things purely ( 8 ), and 
in the face of the multiplicity of impressions so full of contradic- 
tions he has no means of distinguishing a true from a false impres- 
sion. One is no more (ou /uoAXoi/) valid than another. 

Equally relative with man’s jjerceptions are also his opinions 
(Sdfai). In this aspect the influences of the Eleatic dialectic 
assert themselves in Pyrrhonism. It is shown that to every opinion 
the opposite can be opposed with equally good reasons, and this 
equilibrium of reasons (i<ro<r6eveia t&v Xdycov) does not permit us, 
therefore, to distinguish true and false : in the case of such a con- 
tradiction (avTiXoyca) the one holds no more than the other. All 
opinions accordingly stand — according to the phrase of the 
Sophists, adopted by the Sceptics — only by convention and cus- 
tom (v6/i(f re Kal e6ei), not by their essential right and title (c^uirei). 

More energetically still did the later Scepticism attack the possi- 
bility of scientific knowledge, by disclosing the difficulties of the 
syllogistic procedure, and of the methods which Aristotle had built 
up upon this.* In this Carneades seems to have led the way, show- 
ing that every proof, since it presupposes other proofs for the valid- 
ity of its premises, makes necessary a regressus in infinitum ■ - an 
argument that was completely in place for the Sceptic who did not, 
as did Aristotle, recognise anything as immediately certain (ojaeo-ov ; 
of. § 12, 4). The same argument was carried further by Agrippa, 
who formulated Scepticism in five Tropes * much more clearly and 
comprehensively than .lEnesidemus. He called attention again to the 
relativity of perceptions (3) and of opinions (1) ; he showed how 
every proof pushes on into infinity ( 2 : 6 els aireipov eKpaXXav), and how 
unjustifiable it is in the process of proof to proceed from premises 
that are only hypothetically to be assumed (4), and finally, how 
often it occurs, even in science, that that must be postulated as 
ground of the premises which is only to be proved by means of the 
syllogism in question (5: 6 8 iaAAi 7 Xos). In the latter aspect atten- 
tion was also called to the fact that in the syllogistic deduction of 
a particular proposition from a general one, the general would yet 
from the outset be justified only on condition that the particular 
were valid.’ 

Since the essential nature of things is thus inaccessible to human 


* Sext. Kmp. Adv. Math. VIII. 310 S. 

» Sext. Emp. Pijrrh. Hyp. I. 104 ff.: (1) The conflict of opinions. (2) "nie 
endless regress in proving. (3) The relativity of all perceptions. (4) The im- 
possibility of other than hypothetical premises. (6) The circle in the syllogism. 

® Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. II. 104 fl. Renewed in J. S. Hill, Logic, IL 3, 2; 
corrected in Chr. Sigwart, Logik, I. § 56, 3. 
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knowledge,* the Sceptics demanded that man should suspend judg- 
ment so far as possible (tTroxv). We can say nothing concerning 
things (a^ao-ta) ; we can only assert that this and that appears so 
or so, and in so doing we report only our own momentary states (as 
the Cyrenaics had already tanght, § 8, 3). Even the sceptical main- 
tenance of the impossibility of knowledge (in order to avoid the 
contradiction that here something of a negative character, at least, 
seems to be maintained and proved)*' should be conceived of rather 
as a profession of belief than as knowledge, — more as a withhokling 
of opinion than as a positive assertion. 

Cf. V. Brochard, les Sceptiques Grecs (Paris, 1877). 

4. The attack of Scepticism was most sharply concentrated in 
the principle® that, in the presence of the deceptions to which 
man is exposed in all his ideas of whatever origin, there is no uni- 
vocal, sure sign of knowledge, no criterion of truth. If, therefore, 
the dogmatic schools held fast to the reality of knowledge, even 
from the Socratic motive that virtue is impossible without knowl- 
edge,* they found the task assigned them by this sceptical position 
of announcing such a criterion and of defending it against the 
sceptical objections. This Avas done also by the Epicureans and 
Stoics, although their materialistic metaphysics and the sensualistic 
psychology connected with it prepared for them serious, and, 
ultimately, insurmountable difficulties. 

In fact, it Avas the psycho-genetic doctrine of both these schools 
that the content of all ideas and knoAvlcdge arises solely from sen- 
suous perception. The origin of sense-perception the Epicureans 
explained by the image theory of Democritus (§ 10, 3). This 
theory gave even to the illusions of the senses, to dreams, etc., the 
character of perceptions corresponding to reality ; and even the con- 
structions of the combining fancy or imagination could be explained 
on this theory by unions AA'hich had already taken place objectively 
betAveen the images. Hut the Stoics also regarded perception as a 
bodily process, as an impression of outer things upon the soul 
(rwrcoo-is), the possibility of which seemed to them to be self- 
evident, in vieAv of the universal commingling of all bodies. This 


1 The simplest formulation of Scepticism, finally, was that which brought 
Agrippa’s five Tropes together into two ; there is nothing immediately certain, 
and just on this account nothing mediately certain; accordingly nothing what- 
ever that is certain. Sext. Emp. P#/rrft. Hyp. I. 178 f. 

® Cic. Arod. II. 9, 28 and 34, 109’; Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII. 403 ff. 

» Sext. Kmp. Adv. Math. VII. 159. 

* Diog. Xiaert. X. 146 f. E. A ; Us. p. 76 f., on the other hand, Plut Stoic. 
JJg). 47. 12. 
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crassly sensuous conception they expressed by the since frequently 
repeated comparison, that the soul is originally like a blank tablet, 
on which the outer world imprints its signs in the course of time.* 
More refined, but more indefinite, and yet absolutely mechanical 
still in its tone is the designation of Chrysippus, who called percep- 
tion an alteration of qualities (trepoioKris) in the soul; for, at all 
events, the idea or mental presentation (tpavratrCa) remains for 
him, too, a corporeal effect or product of that which is presented 
((^ai/rao’Toi/). 

Both schools explained the presence of conceptions and of general 
ideas (irpoA.iji/»£is, and among the Stoics also kolvoI evvouu) solely by 
the persistence of these impressions, or of parts of them, and by 
their combination. They combated, therefore, as the Cynics espe- 
cially had already done, the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine of Ideas 
and Forms,® especially the assumption of an independent activity 
or power of forming conceptions, and traced even the most general 
and abstract conceptions back to this mechanism of elementary 
perceptions (to which they scarcely gave any further analysis). 
To these general ideas of experience (c/iTrapta), which arise natu- 
rally and involuntarily ((^uo-ikSs), the Stoics indeed opposed the 
conceptions of science produced by the aid of a methodical con- 
sciousness ; but even the content of these scientific conceptions was 
held to be exclusively derived from sensations. In this connection, 
both schools laid especial weight upon the co-operation of language 
in the origination of conceptions. 

But now, in so far as the total content of impressions, and like- 
wise also tlie nature of thought, are the same among all men, it 
necessarily follows that under these circumstances the same general 
ideas will be formed, in both the theoretical and the practical <lomain, 
by means of the psychological mechanism. This consequenee was 
drawn especially by the Stoics, whose attention was by their whole 
metaphysics directed vigorously to the common nature of the psy- 
chical functions, which were all held to arise from the divine Pneuma. 
They taught, therefore, that the surest truth is to be sought in those 
ideas which develop uniformly among all men with natural neces- 
sity, and they liked to take as their starting-point, even for scientific 
reasonings, these koivoI iwoai, or communes uotiones. They have a 


1 Pint. Floe. IV. 11 ; Dox. D. 400; Pint. Comm. Xot. 47 ; cf. besides Plat. 
Thecet. 191 C. 

® Hence the Stoics regard Platonic “Ideas” (class-concepts) as merely struc- 
tures of the human mind {IvvoinuiTa inUTcpa. \ cf. Pint. Plac. I. 10. Dux. 11. ;109), 
and thus gave the first suggestion for the later subjective meaning o£ the term 
“idea.” Cf. § 19. 
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predilection for appealing to the consensus gentium — the consent of 
all men, — an argument whose validity it was easy for the Sceptics 
to shake by pointing to the negative instances of experience.* 

It was, therefore, not in the spirit of the Stoics that in the later 
Eclectic literature these common ideas were called innate {innatm), 
and that Cicero especially saw in them not only that which Nature 
teaches equally to all, but also that which Nature or the deity has 
originally implanted in every one at the same time with his reason. 
Cicero maintains this, not only for the fundamental conceptions of 
morality and right, but also for the belief in the deity and in the 
immortality of the soul : the knowledge of God especially is held 
to be only man’s recollection of his true origin.” This doctrine 
formed the best bridge between the Platonic and the Stoic theories 
of knowledge, and under the Stoic name of Kotval evvoat the ration- 
alistic doctrine of knowledge was propagated on into the beginnings 
of modern philosophy. Just by this means it retained the accessory 
psychologistic meaning that rational knowledge consists in innate ideas. 

5. While now the Stoics as well as the Epicureans originally 
traced back all the contents of ideas to sense-impressions psycho- 
genetically, it was only the Epicureans who drew from this the 
consistent inference that the sign for the recognition of truth is 
solely the feeling of the necessity with which a perception forces 
itself upon consciousness, the irresistible clearness or vividness 
{ivapyeia) conjoined with the taking up of reality in the function 
of the senses. Every perception is as such true and irrefutable ; it 
exists, so to speak, as a self-certain atom of the world of conscious- 
ness, free from doubt, independent, and unmovable by any reasons 
whatever.” And if different and mutually contradictory perceptions 
of the same objects seem to exist, the error lies only in the opinion 
which refers them, and not in the perceptions which by the very 
fact of their difference prove that different outer causes correspond 
to them ; relativity is accordingly nothing in point against the cor- 
rectness of all perceptions.'* 

Meanwhile, opinions (Sd^ai) constantly and necessarily go beyond 
this immediate presence of sense-impressions : for the knowledge 
requisite for acting needs also knowledge of that which is not 
immediately perceptible : it needs to know, on the one hand, grounds 


1 Cic. De Nat. Dear. I. 23, 02 f. 

® Id. De Leg. I. 8, 24 : . . . ut is agnoscdt devm, qui unde ortus sit quasi re- 
cordetur ac noscat. 

’ The parallelism of this epistemologi al .Vtomism with the physical and 
ethical Atomism of the Epicureans is ohviotiB. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 203 ff. 
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of phenomena (aSjjXov) , and on the other hand the expectation as to 
the future that may be inferred from them (Trpocr/Awov). But for all 
these farther functions of the psychical mechanism there is, accord- 
ing to the Epicureans, no other guaranty than perception again. 
Eor if conceptions (wpoXiji/'as) are only sense-impressions retained 
in the memory, they have their own certainty in the clearness or 
wividness of these impressions, a certainty susceptible neither of 
proof nor of attack; ‘ and hypotheses (ujroX^i^as), both with regard 
to the imperceptible grounds of things and also with regard to future 
events, find their criterion solely in perception, in so far as they are 
verified by it, or at least not refuted ; the former holds for the pre- 
diction of the future, the latter for explanatory theories.® There 
is therefore among the Epicureans nothing said of an independent 
faculty of conviction or belief ; whether our expectation of any event 
is correct we can know only when the event occurs. Thus they re- 
nounce on principle any attempt at an actual theory of investigation. 

6. It is evident from this that the Epicureans might regard their 
own Atomistic metaphysics as a hypothesis not refuted by facts, but 
that they were not permitted to regard it as a hypothesis that was 
proved. It was a hypothesis, indeed, of which the essential end, as 
they employed it, was to displace other hypotheses which seemed 
to them ethically objectionable. Their dogmatism is accordingly 
only problematical, and their doctrine of knowledge, in so far as it 
has to do with rational knowledge, is very strongly permeated with 
scepticism. In so far as they recognise only that which passes with 
sense-perception as a “ fact,” but regard such facts as completely cer- 
tain, their standpoint is to be designated as that of Positivism. 

This positivism was developed in antiquity still more consistently, 
and in a form freed from the ethical and metaphysical tendencies of 
Epicurus, by the theories of the later schools of empirical physi- 
cians. These schools went with the Sceptics as regards knowledge 
■of all that is imperceptible by the senses and as regards all rational 
theories ; on the other hand, in their recognition of the sensuous 
evidence of perceptions, they went with the Epicureans. Observation 
(riypijcris) is here portrayed as the basis of the physician’s art, and ob- 
servation retained in memory is regarded as the sole essence of his 
theory : aetiological explanations especially are rejected on principle. 

Connected with this is the circumstance that the later Sceptics 
treated the conception of c yality in searching investigations and 
— » - — — 

1 As the final criterion even f- , ^ . intellectually good is, with Epicurus, sen- 
.suous pleasure, so the criterion t^the truth of conceptions is only sensuous 
Vividness (^JSvidens). 

® Sezt. Emp. VII. 211. 
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discovered its difficulties. ^Enesidemus had already propounded a 
series of such aporize/ and in Sextus Empiricus we find them devel- 
oped more broadly and comprehensively.® With him not only such 
defects of mtiological theories are designated as, that they reduce 
the known to the unknown whicn is just as inexplicable, that they 
maintain one possibility among many without a sufficient reason, 
that they do not examine experience carefully enough with a view 
to possible negative instances, and finally that they after all explain 
that which is inaccessible to perception by some sort of a scheme 
known from perception, which is especially simple and therefore 
apparently intelligible in itself ; besides these, he searches out, also, 
all the general difficulties which prevent us from gaining a clear 
(picturate) idea of the causal relation. The process of the action 
of one thing upon another, the passing over of motion from one 
thing to another, can be made intelligible neither on the assumption 
that that which acts (as force) is immaterial, nor on the opposite 
assumption ; nor does contact (a<^^) which is assumed as a conditio 
sine qua non of the cauSial process (as had been already done by 
Aristotle) make it any more explicable. So, too, the time relation 
of cause and effect is extremely difficult to determine. The most 
important thought in these discussions, however, is the pointing out 
of the relativity of the cmtsal relation: nothing is in itself a cause or 
effect; each of the two ij such only with reference to the otlier; 
amov and irowrxov are correlative terms which must not be absolutely 
postulated or asserted. The (Stoic) conception of an essentially 
efficient cause, the conception of a creative deity, is then thereby 
excluded. 

7. The Sceptics of the Academy sought in another direction a 
substitute for the certainty of rational knowledge which they also 
had given up. Since in practical life suspense cannot be carried 
out as a principle of conduct and action is indispensable, and since 
for action determining ideas are requisite, Areesilaus brought out 
the view that ideas, even though one refuse them his complete 
assent, are yet able to move the will,® and that in practical life one 
must content himself with a certain kind of confidence or trust 
(iruTTts), according to which some ideas may in a greater degree than 
others be regarded as probable (evAoyov), adapted to the purpose of 
life, and reasonable.'* 


* Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 180 ff. 

® Adv. Math. IX. 195 ff. ; of. K. Goring, Her Begriff der Ursache in Her grie 
eMschen Phitosophie (Leips. 1874). 

* Pint. Adv. Col. 26, 3. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII. 168. 
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The theory of Probabilism was carried out farther by Cameadea^ 
in an attempt to define more exactly, according to logical relations, 
the particular degrees of this “ belief.” The least degree of proba- 
bility (irtflavoTijs) is that which (as an indistinct and imperfect form 
of sensuous clearness or vividness — evdpyaa) belongs to the single 
idea that stands in no farther connections. A higher degree of 
probability belongs to that idea which can be united (dvfpioTrao-Tos), 
without any contradictions, with other ideas in connection with 
which it belongs. Lastly, the highest stage of belief is reached 
where a whole system of such connected ideas is examined as to its 
complete harmony and verification in experience (vepuoSsv/ievr}). 
Empirical confidence rises, therefore, from the sensuously isolated 
to the logical systems of scientific research. But though in the 
latter form it may be completely sufficient for practical life (as 
Garneades assumed), it is yet not able to lead to a completely 
certain conviction. 

8. In contrast with this, the Stoics made the most strenuous 
efforts to gain an epistemological substructure for their metaphysics, 
to which they attributed so high a value from considerations of ethi- 
cal interest, and in spite of psycho-genetic sensualism, to rescue the 
rational character of science.® On the principle that like is known 
by like, their doctrine of the World-reason demanded a knowledge 
of the external Logos by the internal logos of man, — by his rear 
son and the ethical antagonism or dualism between virtue and 
the sensuous impulses required a parallel distinction between 
knowledge and sensuous ideas. Although, therefore, the whole 
material of knowledge was held to grow out of sensuous presenta- 
tions, the Stoics pointed out, on the other hand, that in perception 
as such, no knowledge whatever is contained ; that it is not to 
be characterised as either true or false. Truth and falsity can be 
predicated only when judgments (diiwpaTa) have been formed in 
which something is asserted or denied as to the relation of ideas.* 

Judgment, nevertheless, is conceived of by the Stoics — and in 
this they take a new and important position, which, in antiquity, 
only the Sceptics approach in some degree — by no means merely as 
the theoretical process of ideation and combination of ideas. They 
recognised, as the essential characteristic in judgment, the peculiar 
act of assent (<ru yKardffecns), of approval, and of being convinced, 
with which the mind makes the content of the idea its own, grasps 


' lUU u. 

* Cf . M. Heinze, Zur Hrhenntniaslehre der Stoiker (Leips. 1880) . 

• Sext. Kmp. Adv. Math. VII. 93. 
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it, and in. a certain 'way takes possession of it (KaTaAa|u./3aveiy). This 
act of apprehension the Stoics regard as an independent function of 
consciousness (y-ye/towKw), in the same way as they regard the 
assent to the impulses, which makes its appearance in passion. The 
arising of ideas, like that of the excitations of feeling, is a process 
which is of natural necessity and completely independent of human 
will (oKova-iov) ; but the assent by which we make the one class, 
judgments, and the other, passions, is a decision (xpla-ts) of con- 
sciousness, free (eicoutrtov) from the outer world.^ 

But now in the case of the wise man, by virtue of the identity of 
the universal with the individual logos, this assent appears only in 
the case of those ideas which are true : the soul, therefore, in appre- 
hending the content of these ideas, apprehends reality. Such an 
idea the Stoics called ^avra<r«i KaTakrjimxrj,^ and they were of the 
conviction that such an idea must call forth the reasonable man’s 
assent with immediate evidence or clearness. Hence assent itself 
((TvyiaiTddecnf) is conceived of as an activity of the thinking soul, 
but individual perceptions appear as the objects of assent as truly 
as do the intellectual activities of conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, based upon the individual perceptions. 

If thus the Stoics understood by the (^awao-ta KaroXiproty that 
idea by which the mind lays hold of reality, and which, therefore, 
so illumines the mind that this, in its assent, makes reality its own, 
this was indeed the correct expression for the requirement which 
they set up for the true idea,® but the definition was not at all 
adapted to the end for which it was framed : that is, for a sign by 
which to recognise truth. For as the Sceptics’ very justly objected, 
the subjective mark, assent, might be shown as a psychological fact 
in the case of a multitude of evidently false ideas. 

Thus the anthropological discord in the Stoic doctrine manifests 


1 Ib. VIII. 39, 7. 

® In the interpretation of this term there is a wide divergence. According to 
the sources, it seems now as if the idea were intended which the mind lays hold 
of, now that which apprehends the real fact, now that by which the mind appre- 
hends reality, and now again that which on its part so lays hold of the mind 
that the mind must assent to it. It has hence been supposed that the Stoics 
purposely constructed the expression in this ambiguous form, inasmuch as all 
these relations would harmonise in it, and perhaps E. Zeller (IV.* 83) [Eng. tr.. 
Stoics, etc., p. 89] intended to repeat this ambiguity by his translation, “ concep- 
tional idea or perception” (begriffliche Vorstellung), which, however, has an 
accessory logical sense that the Stoics certainly did not intend, 

* It is worth while to point out the fact that in their designations for the 
relation of the knowing mind to the external reality, the Stoics employ, for the 
most part, expressions from the field of the sense of touch (impression, appre- 
hending, or grasping, etc.), while formerly optical analogies had been prmerred. 
Cf. § 11, 2. 

1 0-. .* ■“ " - ’ 'n'S WTT Ar- ff 
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itself even in this central conception of their theory of knovrledga 
As it could not be explained in accordance with tlieir metaphysics 
how the individual soul arising from the World-reason should fall 
under the mastery of sensuous impulses, so it is equally impossible 
to understand how theoretical assent should, under certain circum- 
stances, be given even to false ideas. Both difficulties, however, 
have ultimately a common ground. The Stoics agreed with Hera- 
clitus in identifying in their metaphysics the normative and the 
actual ordering of things, although these conceptions had meanwhile 
become much more clearly separated. Beason was for them that 
which should be, as well as that which is ; it was at the same time 
vo/ios and And this antithesis, the two sides of which came 

into strenuous opposition in their doctrine of freedom and their 
theodicy, was the problem of the future. 
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The gradual transition of the Hellenistic-Roman philosophy from 
the ethical to the religious standpoint had its inner causes in this 
philosophy itself, and its external occasion in the imperious de- 
mands made by the felt need of the time. Por the farther the 
contact between the systems extended, the more it became evident 
how little able philosophy was to fulfil the task which it had set 
itself : namely, that of educating man by a sure insight to a state 
of virtue and happiness, to inner independence of the world. While 
the sceptical mode of thought, which was extending more and more, 
already taught that virtue consists rather in the renunciation of the 
attempt to know, than in knowledge itself, the view forced its way 
more and more, even among the Stoics, that their ideal of the wise 
man, so sharply and rigidly drawn, was not entirely realised in anj 
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human being, and thus it was felt in every direction that maTi in 
his own strength can become neither knowing, nor virtuous and 
happy. 

If, then, a disposition to welcome a higher help for ethical ends 
was necessarily evoked in philosophy itself, it was also true that 
the theoretical doctrines of the time contained a great number of 
religious elements. The Epicureans, to be sure, purposely excluded 
such, but the Stoics, on the contrary, granted them an entrance that 
was all the freer. With the Stoics, not only did metaphysics lead 
to seeking the principle of morals in a divine command, but in their 
Xmeuma doctrine, the possibility presented itself of giving to the 
creations of myth a philosophical meaning, which might be shared 
also by all forms of worship. Finally, the spiritual monotheism in 
Aristotle’s teaching, and that ideal tendency with which Plato 
sought the abiding essence of things in a higher world of the super- 
sensuous, were not forgotten. 

Just this dualism, which opposed the earthly world of the perish- 
able to a supersensuous world of the divine, ultimately proved to be 
the right expression for that inner discord which ran through the 
entire life of the aging Greek and Boman world. The old craving 
for sensuous pleasure might still celebrate its orgies in full power 
and to the intoxication of the senses ; but in the midst of it all, out 
of surfeit and loathing grew a new craving for a purer, higher joy : 
and in the presence of the tremendous contrasts which the social 
condition of the Boman Empire brought with it, the look of all the 
millions that saw themselves excluded from the good things of this 
earth turned longingly toward a better world. Thus in all ways a 
deep, passionate need for true salvation of the soul [aiDTujpia) came 
to be increasingly felt, a hunger for something beyond the earthly, 
a religious urgency without an equal. 

This religious move^nent proved its vigour first of all in the eager 
reception which foreign forms of worship found in the Groeco- 
Boman world, in the mingling and fusing of Oriental and Occidental 
religions. But with the adjustment which their oppo.sitions found 
here and there, their strife for the mastery over men’s spirits be- 
came still more energetic, and thus the soil of the ancient world of 
civilisation, after bearing the fruits of art and science, became the 
battleground of religions. Man’s essential interest became thereby 
transferred for long centuries from the earthly to the licavenly 
sphere ; he began to seek his salvation beyond the world of sense. 

But the forms in which this contest of the religions was waged 
prove in spite of all what a spiritual and intellectual power Greek 
science had grown to be. For so strongly was the ancient world' 
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“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” so deeply had it be- 
come permeated hy the feeling of a need for knowledge, that each of 
the religions desired to satisfy not only the feelings hut also the 
intellect, and was therefore anxious to transform its life into a doc- 
trine. This is true even of Christianity, and indeed precisely true of 
it. The true, victorious power of the religion of Jesus lay, to be 
sure, in the fact that it entered this decrepit, blase world with the 
youthful force of a pure, high, religious feeling, and a conviction 
that was courageous to the death ; but it was able to conquer the 
ancient civilised world only bj’ taking it up into itself and working 
it over ; and as in its external conflict with the old world it shaped 
its own constitution ' and thereby ultimately became so strong as to 
be able to take possession of the Koman state, so also in its defence 
against the ancient philosophy it made the world of that philoso- 
phy’s ideas its own, in order thereby to build up its own dogmatic 
system. 

Thus the needs of science and of life met. The former sought the 
solution of the problems at which it had been labouring in vain, in 
religion, and the latter desired a scientific formulation and basis for 
its religious longing or conviction. Hence from this time on, for 
many centuries, the history of philosophy is grown together with 
that of dogmatic theology,- iuid the period of religions metaphysics 
begins. The thought of antiquity described a peculiar curve, sepa- 
rating itself farther and farther from religion from which it pro- 
ceeded, reaching its extreme separation in Epicureanism, and then 
again steadily drawing near to religion, to return at last entirely 
within it. 

Under these conditions it is pmssible to understand liow that 
Weltanschauung which separated the supersensuous and the sen.su- 
ous, — looking upon them, from the point of view of value, as divine 
perfection and earthly baseness, respectively, — constitiited the 
common ground of the whole religious-philosophical ni()V(“nicnt. 
This view had already, indeed, been introduced by the Pythagoreans 
(cf. § 5, 7), and had been maintained even by Aristotle, but it laid, 
without doubt, found its most forcible formulation in the Platonic 
metaphysics. It was, therefore, this latter system which lV>rmed the 
controlling centre for the religious closing development of ancient 
thought. A religious development of Platonism is the fundamental 
char.acter of this period. 

* rt. K. .T. Xe-uinann, Der rVimische Stoat uneZ eZie allgemeiiie Kirche bis a«f 
Dioflftian Leips. 1890). 

“ It will be understood as a matter of course that the following exposition 
has left at one side all speoifloally dogmatic elements, except where fliey are 
quite inseparably interwoven with philosophical principles. 
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Tlie geographical centre of the movement, however, is found in 
that city which, by its history, as well as by its population, repre- 
sented most distinctly the mingling of peoples and of religions, — 
Alexandria. Here, where in the active work of the museum all 
treasures of Grecian culture were garnered, all religions and forms 
of worship crowded together in the great throngs of the commercial 
metropolis to seek a scientific clarification of the feelings that 
surged and stormed within them. 

The first line of the Alexandrian jyhilosoiyhy is the so-called Ifeo- 
Pythagoreanism, a mode of thought which, proceeding from the 
religious practice of the Pytliagorean mj'steries, makes only an 
external use of the number-mysticism of the old Pythagoreans after 
whom it calls itself and its writings, while it finds the theoretical 
setting for its world-renouncing, religious-ascetic ethics in a trans- 
formation of the Platonic metaphysics, which became of the pro- 
foundest value for the conception of the spiritual nature in the 
following period. Apollonius of Tyana, the founder of a religion, 
is to be regarded as typical rejiresentative of this school. 

2Tot without influence from this school, the Stoa, also, in the time 
of the Empire, brought out more energetically the religious elements 
in its theory of the world, so that not only did the anthropological 
dualism of the system become sharpened, but a more theistic mode 
of thought gradually became substituted for the original pantheism 
of the school. In men like Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
the Stoic doctrine became completely a philosophy of deliverance or 
redemption. 

Even Cynicism revived again about this time in a religious garb, 
as a rude, popular preaching of renunciation, and Demonax passes 
for its best-known representative. 

Scarcely to be separated from the Heo-Pythagoreans are the 
Eclectic Platonists of the first centuries of our era, such as Plutarch of 
Chaeronea and Apuleius of iladaura. Later appear Numenius of 
Apamea and Nicomaclius of Gerasa, who, besides, already stand 
under Jewish and Christian influences as witnesses of a complete 
fusion of the two tendencies. 

But while, in all these forms, tlie Hellenic element ever maintains 
the ascendency over the Oriental, the latter makes its appearance in 
very much stronger force in the Jewish philosophy of religion. As 
the sect of the Essenes* probably proceeded from a contact of Neo- 
Pythagoreanism with the Hebrew religious life, so the various 
attempts of learned Jews to draw nearer to Greek science in the 
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presentation of their dogmas, led ultimately to the doctrine of Philo 
of Alexandria, whose original elaboration of these fermenting bodies 
of thought influenced their further formation and movement in the 
most important points. 

The philosophy of Christianity, which for these first centuries is 
usually designated by the name Patristics, unfolded in an analogous 
manner upon a larger scale. This philosophical secularisation of the 
gospel begins with the Apologists, who sought to present its re- 
ligious belief as the only true philosophy, with the purpose of pro- 
tecting Christianity in the eyes of the cultured world from contempt 
and persecution, and therefore began to adapt this content of re- 
ligious faith to the conoeptional forms of Greek science : the most 
important of them are Justin and Mimicius Felix. 

But the need of changing faith (via-Tn) into knowledge or wisdom 
(yvCuTii) asserted itself vigorously in the Christian communities, 
even without this polemical tendency. The first attempts, how- 
ever, which the Gnostics made to create an adequate view of the 
world for the new religion, proceeded from the excited phantasies 
of a Syrian mingling of religions, and, in spite of the employment of 
Hellenistic philosophemes, led to such grotesque constructions, that 
the Church as it grew stronger and more definitive was obliged to 
reject them. Saturninus, Basileides, and Vdlentimis are to be named 
as the best known of this class. 

In reaction against such over-hasty attempts of religious fantasti- 
calness, a violent aversion toward all philosophical interpretation 
and adjustment of Christian faith set in, for a time, in Christian 
literature in the writings of men like Tatian, Tertullian, and Arno- 
hius. An express anti-rationalism thus came forward which never- 
theless found it necessary on its part also to return to the related 
doctrines of Greek philosophy. Without this one-sidedness and 
with a closer approximation to the older Hellenising Apologists, 
Gnosticism was combated by Irenoeus and his disciple Ilippolytus. 

It was not until the beginning of the third century, and after all 
these preceding attempts, that a positive Christian theology, a sys- 
tem of dogmatics in a comiflete conceptional form, was established. 
This came about in the School for Catechists at Alexandria, through 
the leaders of the school, Clement and Origen. The latter especially 
is to be regarded as philosophically the most important representa- 
tive of Christianity in this period. 

By his side,^howe«|^l|feW\^eat out from the Alexandrian phil- 
osopl|iq sjlfo^f the^man \Vno undertook to bring the religion-forming 
tendency of philosophy to an issue solely upon the Hellenistic basis, 
^Plotinus, the greatest thinker of this period. His attempt to 
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systematise all the main doctrines of Greek and Hellenistic phil- 
osophy under the religious principle is designated as Neo- Platonism. 
His doctrine is the most definitive and thoroughly constructed sys- 
tem of science that antiquity produced. His disciple Poi-pkyry, 
however, showed himself alretulj' inclined to make a religion out of 
this religious teaching, and Jamblichus, who is termed the leader of 
Syrian Neo-Platouism, transformed it into a dogmatic theology of poly- 
theism, with which the learned and political opponents of Christianity, 
such as the Emperor Julian, hoped to revive the forms of worship 
of the heathen religions, then in a state of dissolution. After this 
attempt had miscarried, the Athenian school of Neo-Platonism, as 
the heads of which Plutarch of Athens?, Proclus, and Damascius 
appear, returned finally to a methodical, scholastic development of 
the system of Plotinus. 

Thus the Hellenistic efforts to attain to a new religion by means 
of science remained ■without result in this form : the scholars dis- 
covered no church. On the other hand, the need felt by positive 
religion to complete and strengthen itself in a scientific doctrine did 
attain its goal ; the Church created its dogma. And the great course 
of history in this movement was, that the defeated Hellenism in its 
powerful death-struggle still created the conceptions by means of 
which the new religion shaped itself into a dogma. 

While the Pythagorean mysteries had maintained their existence through all 
antiquity, scientiiic Pythagoreanism vanislied as a proper school after its 
incorporation into the Academy (cf. p. 31). It is not until during the first 
century n.c. that specifically Pythagorean doctrines become noticeable again : 
they appear in the Pythagorean writings, of which Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 
24 ff.), following Alexander Polyhistor, gives an account that leads us to infer 
an essentially Stoic infiuenoe. They are renewed expressly by Cicero’s learned 
friend, P. Nigldius Figulus (died 45 n.c-.), and find approval also with other 
men in Pome. Cf. M. Herz, De P. Xig.FUj. Studiis atqne Operibus (Berlin, 1846). 

But Neo-Pythagoreanism proper was first presented in literary form by 
the great number of writings which became public in Alexandria at about the 
beginning of our era, under the names of Pythagoras, or Philolaus, or Archytas, 
or other older Pytliagorcans, the fragments of which give rise to so great diffi- 
culties in forming a conception of genuine Pythagoreanism. Cf. the lit. p. 31. 

Of the personalities of the new school, on the contrary, very little is known. 
The only distinct figure is Apollonlua of Tyana, of whose life and nature the 
rhetorician Philostratus (ed. by C. L. Kayser, Leips. 1870) gave a romantic 
representation at the beginning of tlie third centmy, in order to portray in it 
the ideal of the Pythagorean life. Of the works of Apollonius himself, who 
lived in the first century a.d., fragments of a biograpliy of Pythagoras and of 
a treatise on Sacrifice are extant. Cf. Chr. Baur, Apollonius und Christus in 
Drei Abhandl. zur Gesch. d. alt. Philos. (Leips. 1876). [Tredwell, Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, contains a good bibliography, X.Y. 1886.] His con- 
temporary, ModeratuB of Gades, might perhaps also be mentioned. 

Neo-Pythagorean and Stoic doctrines appear mingled in the Eclectic Sotion 
of Alexandria, who was affiliated with the Sextians (cf. p. 1C3). Ills disciple, 
Ii. AnnseuB Seneca of Cordova (4-65 .v n.), was the leader of the Stoics in 
the time of the Empire. He was instructor of Nero, wtis well known because of 
his tragic fate, and also as tragic noet unfolded the rigid conceptions of life held 
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by his school Of his ■nntins's a consideiablc number of mainly ethical trea- 
tises are preseived besides his Hpistola. (ed by II rase, 3 vols , I eips 18 j 2-3) 
[Eng tr (or rathei paripliiase) bj 1 loilge 1 ond 1014, Si, lections fiom tbs 
and from L’Estrange’s /Seiieeei s Voiaf<t ly 11 ay i f Al sti ut I ond 1888 Came 
lot series] Cf Chi Baiir, 6 itiid Paulus m Lhe Dx t Alhaiidl , see abo\e 

Besides him vie mentio i L Anueus Cornutus (Ibuimitus) i chief lepie- 
sentative of the Stoic iiiteipretation of myths (llepl ryf toip tieuiv (/mreus ed 
by Os inn, Gottingen, 1844) the satiiic poetFersius, the iiioi ihst t Musomus 
Rufus and especiillv Epictetus who lived at the time of Domiti in inu wiij-.e 
doctimes were publisheel by Aman in two woiks, ^larpi^al and ' /x^tp oiok (cd 
together with the commentary ot Simplicius by J Schweiglnusei I cij s 17‘)‘)t) 
[tr by G Long Bohns libiaiy also by 1 W Iligginsoii, Boston, IbOo] Ct 
A Bonhoftei E uml die St >a (Stutt^ait, 1800) 

■With the noble Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the Stoa mounted the homaii 
imperial throne (Ibl-lSO) Ills retlections ra cis avT6i> (id by 1 Sticli I cijs 
1882) are the chai icteiistio moniiuuiit of this ecUctic ieli_,iiiis Stoic isiii 
[Eng tr by G long Jhe Thnnyhts of the Emptroi, 11 Autelius bitoiiiiiii 
liond Bohn’s lib \V I’atci, llat tits the Lpi itieoii. Loud iiid N 1 1888, M 
Arnold m Essays ] 

In the ancient Greci in peiiod, an original figure, tint of the monkish win 
dering preacher Ifhs had ^nie out from the Cynic school (cf v W i> iiiiovit/ 
Mollendorf Philol Unteis i\ 292 ff) In the tunc of the 1 input this ciiiimt 
creature was frequently copied and exaggerated even to the mist ridiculous 
extent Demetiiiis, Omomios ot (ladaia, Demonax (cf 1 iitsche, I eq s 180b), 
and Peregiinus Proteus known through I ucian belong to these hoiiits Ct 
J Bernays, Lukian und, die Kymkei (Berlin, 1879) 

Of the representatives of rebgious Flatonism who kept at a distance from 
the number theory maybe mentimed the eclectic coinraentatoi s Eudorus iiid 
Anus Bidymus, Thrasyllus, the editoi of the works of PUto and Dcin iciitiis 
and especially Flutarch of Ohxionea (about 100 a d ), from whom in a 1 liti ii 
to his famous biogiaphics a greit number of other writings aie piesnved, 
especially philosophical treatises of dogmitic and polemic il content (Voialia 
ed Dubner, Pans, Did it, Vols III and IV 18oo) (of K Vnlkmann /eben, 
Schnften und Philosophie des P Beilin, 1872) [Plutarch s lliials tians cd 
by Goodwin, 5 vols , Boston, 1870 also tr by Shilleto ind by C W Km, both 
m Bohn’s lib , Lond 1888 and 1882 lesp ] We mention fiiith i Maximus of 
Tyre of the time of the Antonmes, his conteiupnuy Apuleius if ’\lalaura 
who belongs in this senes not only on account of his philosophic il wiitm,s (ed 
by A Goldbacher, Vienna 187b), but also on account of his alleginoo sitincal 
romance, “The Golden \ss” (cf Hildebrand in the introduction to his c 1 
lected works, Leips 1842) [2 he Woiks of Apuleius, Bohn’s lib] the ippi 
nentof Christianity Celsus, whose treatise aXydyt X 6705 (about 180) is 1 inwii 
only from the counter treatise of Oiigen, koto KAoov (of 1 h Ivciin C i nhres 
Wort," Zurich, 1873) and lastly the physician Cliudius Galen who died alii ut 
200, and might, to be sure, with his biood eclecticism be likewise classed as a Pen 
patetic and also as a Stoic (cf K Spiengel Butiaqe zur Lrsi/i d 1fi linn I 
117 ff ) Prom the same ciicle of ideas arose also the wntiii.s ciieiilated iiiidti 
the name of Hermes Insmegistus which belong to the thud cm tin v (I inieli 
tr by L Menard, Pans, 18bb, paiti illy published by G Vaithoy, Btilin 18)4) 

Among the Plitonists of the second ccntuiy Nicomachus of Gciasa m Via 
bia, of whose writings arithmetical text books and (throu,h Phrtuis; in c\ti ict 
from a woik Apifl^iijnico SeoXoyovpxra are extant, and Numenius ot Apiiuea, 
concerning whom we owe our instiuction mainly to Eusebius aic strongly Keo- 
Pythagorean Cf P lliedmga (Bonn, 187o) 

The entrance of Greek philosophy into Jewish t icology may be traced back 
to the middle of the second centuiy n c , whcic it can be iico^nisid 111 the 
Bib'ical explanation of Anstobulus it appears then in a paiticularly maiktd 
manner and in a form that is ilieidy much nearer the Alexandiiin splieie of 
thought, in the pseudo Solomonic Book of Wisdom let these are but weak 
foierunners of the impiitint creation of Fhilo of Alexandiia, of whose life 
little more is known than th it in the year 39, when alif ady in advanced age, he 
was a member of an embassy tiom In'- n-’.tive community to the 1 mneror CaliJ 
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ula Ills numerous writings among which there is also much that is not 
genuine, weie edited hv 111 Slangey (Loud 17421, Leips steieotype ed , 8 toIs, 
18ol-63, [Lng ti hy C 1) 1 oiigt, 4 vols 1 ond , Holm’s lib ] 

I I) lime. Die )udisch aleran li intiLhe Itdir/ionsphilohophie (Halle, 1834) 

A Gtiorei, Philon mid dit alet,andiim‘.<lip Jheuiophie (btuttgait, 1835), M 
"Wolff, Die philonische I’liiloitophic (Gotlienbuig, lbo8), EwSd, Gesch des 
Voiles 1st at I 11 2j 1 If 

Among the Christian Apologists whose writings aie collected in the Cot pus 
Apoloqetai um Lht islianot um siuindi sitcuh, ed by Otto (Jena, 1842 ft) the 
most pioniiniiit is I laiiiis Justin Maityrof Sicheiii who lived m tlie middle of 
the SCO md centuiv I wo dulcnsive wiitiOoS and a dialogue with Jijpho the 
Jew aie preseivcd [I ng ti in Aiite-Nicene Ch lib , ed by Hobeils and IJonald- 
son, Ldiiibuig 1 S. 1 (.1 irk, 1807 — ] Iv bemisch (2 vols Bresliu, 1810-42), 
and B AubC (I’aiis, 1881) titatof him luitliei Apologists fiom the Hellenic 
circle of culture aie Anstidea (whose discouises, discoitied in the Aimeman 
language, weie piiiitcd with a Latin translation, \cnice, 1878), Athenagoras 
of Athens (irpeafiela irepi XpitrTiav&v oddicssed to Maicus Aurelius ibout 176), 
Theopbilua of Antioch (a tieatise addressed to Auloljciis about 180), Melito 
of baidis, Apollinaiis ot lliei ipolis, and others — 1 atm literature presents 
especially Minucius Feliz, whose dialogue Oitaiitis was wiitleii about 200 
(ed in the Gotpus sttiplotum ecclestastuotum latinoiinn bj C Halm, Vienna, 
1807) Ihe ihetoiieian, 1 iiiiutiius liactantius (about 300), is to be placed m 
the same series His inaiii treatise is the Institiitiones Diviiui [tr of the above 
authors in Ante-J>iceue lib , see above] 

Uf the Gnostics our information comes essentially through their opponents, 
Iren,eus (140-200 , Ins tri atiso EXeyxos sal avarpoiri} yvioaeut, ed 

by A btieren, Leips 18)3), Ilippolytns (Kara ratruv aipiaeav ^>7 

lluncker and bchneidewiii, Gottingen, ISoO), leitullian {Advetsus Valenti- 
niatios), eto [Lng ti of the above wiitm^s in Ante Niceiie lib , above] Of 
Gnostic treatises only one, and that by an unknown autlioi, is extant, niirris 
trai/tla (ed by Petermann, Beilm, 18ol) Ot the mam representatives of tins 
doctrine there were active in the fust half of the second century Satummus of 
Antioch, Basilrdes, a Svrun, and Carpocrates in Alexandria, toward the 
middle of the century Valentmus, the most important of them (died about 
160), and toward the uid of the century Bardesanes of Mesopotamia — Expo- 
sitions of the Gnostic Systems by A AV Leander (Berlin, 1818) [Lng tr by 
lorrey, Boston, 1865], L Matter (Pans, 1843) Chr Baur (lubingen, 1836), 
A Hilgenfeld (Jena, 1884), same author, Batdesanes, det letzte Gnostiker 
(Lerps 1864) — A llamack, Zm Quellenkt itil der Geschichte des Gnosticismus 
(Leips 1873), [H L Mansel, Gnostic Heiesies, Loud 1876] 

The most radical opponent of Greek science was Taban, an Assyrian, 
whose treatise Hpis EXXyi'as arose about 170, but who later became himself an 
adherent of the Valentinian Gnosticism llie passionate Apologist Qu Sep- 
timius 1 lorens Tertullian (16o-220 for a tune Presbyter m Carthage) ended 
likewise m opposition to the Catholic Chureli, m the sect of the Montanists 
His works have been edited by Ir Oehler (3 vols , Leips 1853 f ), recently by 
A Reiiterscheid and AAissowa (Vol I Vienna, 1800, m Corp script eccl lat) 
[Png tr in Ante Xicene lib ] Cf A AV Neandcr, Antignostu us, Geist des 
Teitulhan, etc (2d ed Berlin, 1840) [lng ti Bohn’s lib , IbjlJ, A Hauck, 
2 ’s Lelien utid Sthiiften, 1 rlaiigen, 1877) — In the sune senes, but from 
a later tune, is the African ihetoiician Arnobius, whose seven books, Adveisus 
Gentes, were composed about 300 (ed by A Keifterscheid in Corp script eccZ 
lat , A lennr, 187o) 

Of the wiitings of Clement of Alexandria (died about 217) three treatises 
are preserved, Aiyos rrpoT/ierrTiKis rrpis EXAirvas — lloiSoywyis — ZrpupaTeh (ed 
by J Potter, O-rford, Hlo) [tr in Ante "Sicene lib] liom his school (of on 
ttie Alex Catechetieal school, Guericke H rile, 1824 t and Hasscibach, Stettin, 
1820) went forth the founder of Christian theology, Ongen, sum lined the Ada 
mantinc Born 18o v i> in Alexandria, equipped with the full educition of the 
tune, he came forward early as a teacher, fell into conflicts on account of his 
doctrines with the Synod, was by it removed fioiii his ofhee and liter lived m 
Caesarea and lyie, dying m the latter place 2)4 t)f his writings, aside from 
tire above mentioned treatise against Celsus, his work Hepl apx&e is of chief 
importance , it is extant almost only m the Latin version of Kufinus (ed by 
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Redepenning, Leips. 1836) [tr. in Ante-Nicene lib.]. Cf. J. Reinkens, De 
Clemente Presbytero Al. (Breslau, 1851); Redepenning, 0., Darstellung seines 
Lebens und seiner Lehre (Bonn, 1841-40) [cf. Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1887 ; A. Harnack, Art. Origen in Enc. Brit.']. 

A collection of the sources fur all the Church writers of this period has been 
issued by J. P. Migne, Patrologim Oursus Completus (Paris, 1840 ff.). 

A certain Ammoniua Saccua appears in old traditions as the founder of 
Neo-Flatonism. but nothing is known to justify this tradition. To his pupils 
belonged Plotinus, Origen, the rhetorician Iionginua (213-273), to whom the 
book lUpl vfovs was ascribed, and anotlier Origen. 

The true founder of the school was Plotinus (204-260). Bom in Lycopolis 
in Egypt, and educated in Alexandria, he became a member of an expedition 
against the Persians in orcier to promote his religious studies, made a Iiighly 
successful appearance as teacher in Rome about 244, and died on a country 
e.state in Campania. His works, written late in life, were published by his 
disciple Porphyry, arranged in six enneads. Ed. by II. Mtiller (Leips. 1878-80), 
with a German translation [Eng. tr. in part by Th. Taylor, l.ond. 1787, 1704, 
1817, French tr. by Bouillet, Paris, 1857-00]. Cf. II. Kirchner, Die Philns. des 
PI. (Halle, 1854). — A. Richter, Xeuplalonische Studien (Halle, 1804 ft.). — 
H. V. Kleist, Neuplat. Studien (Heidelberg, 1883). — [A. Harnack, Art. Xeu- 
Platonism in Enc. Brit.] 

To the Aleztuidilan Neo-Platonism are reckoned further Gentilianus Ame- 
liuB of Ameria, and the Tyrian Porphyry (about 230-,300). Among the ex- 
tant writings, aside from the biographies of Plotinus and Pythagoras, are to be 
mentioned 'A^opgai irpis rh vorird, an aphoristic abridgment of the system of 
Plotinus (printed in Creuzer’s ed. of the works of Plotinus, Paris, 1855), the 
treatise On Abstemiousness (repl droxvs rui> ipf/txuv, important on account of 
its use of the repl ti<r<pelas of Theophrastus ; cf. J. Bernays, Berlin, 1866), and 
of the commentaries the Elrayuyii els t4$ Karnyoplas (ed. by Busse, Berlin, 1877 ; 
and also in the Berlin ed. of Aristotle, Vol. IV.). 

Syrian Neo-Platonism was founded by Jambllchua of Chalcis in Ccele- 
Syria (died about 330), a hearer of Porphyry. Uis writings were principally 
commentaries upon Hellenistic and Uriental theology. The following are par- 
tially preserved : Ilepl to5 nv 0 a 7 opiicov piov (ed. by IVestermann, Paris, 1850), 
A 67 ot wpoTpewriKbs eli ynhoao^tav (ed. by Kiessling, Leips. 1813), Hcpl xoii^s 
padiipMTtKits ^iruTTiJpi;* ( 6 d. by ViUoison, Venice, 1781) [Eng. tr. Life of Pyth. 
by Taylor, Lond. 1818, Egyptian Mysteries, by same, Chiswick, 1821]. 

Of the disciples of the school, Dezippus commented on the Aristotelian 
Categories (ed. by L. Spengel, Munich, 1859), SaRuatiuB wrote a compendium 
of metaphysics (ed. by Orelli, Zurich, 1821), and XhemiatiuB (about 317-387) 
made himself known as a paraphrast and commentator upon Aristotelian works. 
From the same circle comes the treatise De Mysteriis ^yyptiurum (ed. by G. 
Parthey, Berlin, 1857 ; of. Harless, Munich, 1858). 

This movement had a transient political success by the accession of the 
Emperor Julian, who hoped by its help to renew the old religion and displace 
Christianity. His writings against the Christians have been edited with a 
German translation by K. J. Neumann (Leips. 1880). Cf. A. IV. Neander, 
Ueber den Kaiser J. und sein Zeitalter (Berlin, 1812). — 1). Fr. Strauss, ./. der 
Abtrunnige, der Bomantiker auf dem Throne, der Ciisaren (Mannheim, 1847). — 
A. Milcke, J. nach den Quellen (Gotha, 1800-08). 

The founder of Athenian I7eo-Platoniam was Plutarch of Athens (died 
after 430), with his pupils Syiianus and Hieroclea. All these, as well as the 
following, composed commentaries upon Platonic and Aristotelian or Pythago- 
rean writings, which are in part preserved. More important was Proolus 
(411-485), among whose works the most important is Ilepl rys /card IIXdTum 
ledXoylas (ed. of his works by V. Cousin, Paris, 1820-25) [Eng. tr. by Th. 
Taylor]. Cf. H. Kirchner, De Prod. Metaphysica (Berlin, 1846). K. Stein- 
hart’s Art. in Ersch und Grliber’s Enc. 

The last head of the Platonic Academy was Damaaciua, of whoso writings 
the beginning of a treatise vepl rue vpiiruv dpxHv, and the conclusion of a com- 
mentary upon the Parmenides are extant (ed. by J. Kopp, Frankfort a. Jt 
1820 ; cf. B. Heitz in Strass. Abhdl. fUr Philos., 1884), and also a biography of 
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his teacher Isidorus. Among the commentators of this time Simplicius is 
prominent (on the Physics, ed. pr. Venice, load, the first four books, Diels, 
Berlin, 1882 ; on the De Cmlo, Karsten, Utrecht, 1805 ; on the De Anima, 
Hayduck, Berlin, 1882). 

The two latter wandered with their immediate associates for a time toward 
Persia, when in the year 529 the Emperor Justinian closed the Academy, con- 
fiscated its property, and by forbidding lectures on heathen philosophy gaye 
the external confiimation to its close. 

§ 18. Authority and Revelation. 

The imperturbable self-certainty and self-mastery which the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy had sought and in part claimed for the wise 
man, had been so deeply shaken with the progress of time that it 
had given place to a feeling of the need of help, both in the ethical 
and in the theoretical spheres. The philosophising individual no 
longer had eonlidenee that he could attain to right insight or to his 
soul’s salvation by his own strength, and sought his help accord- 
ingly, partly amid the great monuments of the past, partly in 
a divine revelation. Both tendencies, however, are ultimately upon 
the same basis, for the confidence which was placed in the men and 
writings of a previous time rested only upon the fact that they 
were regarded as especially favoured vessels of higher revelation. 
Authority, therefore, acquired its value as the mediate, historically 
accredited revelation, while the divine illumination of the individ- 
ual as immediate revelation came to its assistance. Differently as 
the relation between these two forms was conceived of, it is yet the 
common mark of all Alexandrian philosophy that it regards divine 
revelation as the highest source of knotcledge. Already in this inno- 
vation in the theory of knowledge, we find expressed the heightened 
value which this period put upon personality, and on i)ersoaality as 
evincing itself in the feelings. The longing of this time desired 
that the truth might be found by experience, as an inner commun- 
ion of man with the Supreme Being. 

1. The appeal to authority often makes its appearance In Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophy in the sense of a confirmation and 
strengthening of an author’s own views, but not as a decisive and 
conclusive argument. The jurare in verba magistri might be usual 
enough among the subordinate members of the schools,^ but the 
heads of schools, and in general the men who engaged in indepen- 
dent research, maintained an attitude toward the teachings of the 
former time that was much more one of criticism than of uncondi- 
tional subjection ; “ and though in the schools, chiefly the Academic 

* Though even the well-known oiSrds (it>a [(psn dixit] of the Pythagoreans is 
attested only through later writers (Cicero). 

2 Even the .adiniratimi of Socrates, in wliich all the following schools were at 
one, did not in itself lead to his being regarded as the valid authority for defi- 
nite philosophical ductrmus. 
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and Peripatetic, the inclination to preserve and maintain the 
teaching of the founder as an unassailable treasure was fostered by 
the custom of commenting upon his works, 3’'et in all the conflict 
as to the criteria of truth the princiifle had never been brought 
forward that something must be believed because this or that great 
man had said it. 

How strongly the need for authority had come to be felt in the 
later time, we may recognise even from the countless interpolations 
which were the order of the day in the whole Alexandrian litera- 
ture. Their authors, who, perhaps, for the most part acted in good 
faith, since they themselves regarded their thoughts as only devel- 
opments and C'intiniiations of the old doctrines, evidently believed 
that they could get a hearing for their works in no better way than 
by assigning to them the name of one of the heroes of wisdom, of 
an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Pythagoras. This phenomenon appeared 
most extensively among the Xeo-Pythagoreans, whose chief con- 
cern it was to invest their new doctrine with the halo of ancient 
wisdom. But the more the convictions that were to be established 
in this manner bore a religious character, the more lively became 
the need to conceive of these authorities themselves as the bearers 
of a religious revelation, and therefore all the traits tliat might 
stamp them as such were sought for ■within them or even read into 
them. Xot contented, however, with this, the later Greeks believed 
that they could give a higher sanction to their philosophy, as well 
as to their entire civilisation, by deriving it from the Oriental 
religions: thus Numenius^ did not hesitate to maintain that 
Pythagoras and Plato had presented only the old wisdom of the 
Brahmans, Magi, Egyptians, and Jews. As a result of this, the 
extent of literary authorities increased extraordinarily ; the later 
Xso-Platonists, a Jamblichus and Proclus, commented not only on 
Greek philosophers, but also upon the entire Hellenin and barbarian 
theology,^ and credulously adopted myths and miraculous tales 
from these sources. 

In quite a similar manner Oriental literature testified also to its 
esteem for Hellenism. Among the predecessors of Philo, Aristo- 
bulus esjiecially apjiealed to verses which were interpolated in 
Orpheus and Linus, in Homer and Hesiod ; and with Philo himself, 
the great Jewish theologian, the great men of Greek philosojiliy 
appear siile by side with the Old Testament, as bearers of wisdom. 

The felt need of authority naturally asserts itself most strongly 
in the unconditional faith in religious records. Here the Old Testa- 


1 In Eus. Fn^. Mv. IX. 7 


^ Marinus, ProcH. Vit. 22. 
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ment was from the beginning the firm foundation for the science 
and philosophy of Judaism and also for that of (orthodox) Christian- 
ity. But in the Christian Church the need of establishing a collec- 
tion of writings in which the system of faith should be defined with 
certainty, first developed with Marcion, and then was gradually 
satisfied in the completion and conclusion of the Xew Testament : 
with Irenaeus and Tertullian both Testaments already appear with 
the full value and validity of churchly authority. 

2. If now in this way even scientific thought, which in conse- 
quence of sceptical disintegration no longer gave itself credit for 
the power of truth, subjected itself voluntarily to the authorities of 
antiquity and to religious institution, it was yet in nowise bound 
thereby to the extent that we might suppose. This relation rather 
took the form, along all lines, of extracting from the authoritative 
sources, and also of reading into them, the scientific doctrines which 
arose from the new religious movements.^ 

Where in so doing they did not resort expressly to those inter- 
polations which are found more or less in the entire literature of 
the period as well as in ITeo-Pythagoreanism, they employed as 
their instrument the method of allegorical interpretation. 

This meets us first in Jewish theology. It had its prototype 
indeed in the allegorical interpretation of myths, which made its 
appearance early in Grecian literature, was employed by the Sophists, 
and extensively prosecuted by the Stoics. It was applied to relig- 
ious documents by Aristobulus, but it was Philo ^ who carried it 
through methodically, proceeding from the conviction that a dis- 
tinction must be made in Scripture between the literal and the 
spiritual meaning, between its body and its soul. In order to teach 
his commands to the great mass of men, who in their sensuous 
nature are unable to apprehend the divine purely, God gave to 
revelation the anthropomorphic form, behind which only the spirit- 
ually mature man penetrates to the true sense. This sense is to be 
sought in the philosophical conceptions -which lie hidden in the 
historical husks. Accordingly, since Philo the task of theology 
has been directed toward interpreting religious documents into a sys- 
tem of scientific doctrines; and if he uses Greek philosophy for this 
purpose, and finds in it the higher meaning of the Scripture, he 


* Even a man like Plutarch ot Chwronea, who follows the wntiiurs of Plato 
as he would the revelations of a religious document, does not si’rni)le to intro- 
duce into the teaching of his master Aristotelian and Stoic doctrines as well as 
his own religious view. 

s Cf. Sie^iied, Pkilon v. Mexandria als Ausleger des dlten Testaments 
fJena, 1876). 
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explains this relation on the ground that the thinkers of Greece 
have drawn from Mosaic documents.* 

Following his example, the Gnostics then attempted to transform 
Oriental myths into Greek conceptions by allegorical interpretation, 
and thought thus to develop a secret doctrine of the Apostolic 
tradition, — the Apologists maintained the harmony of Christian 
doctrine with the dogmas of Greek ijhilosophy, — even men like 
IreiiEeus and Tertullian worked upon the New Testament, — and 
finally Origen knew how to bring the philosophy of Christianity 
into accord with its documents. The great Alexandrian theologian, 
like the Gnostics who first attempted to create a Christian theology, 
distinguished between the carnal (somatic), psychical, and spiritual 
(pneumatic) conceptions of the religious records, — eorrespoiidiiig 
to the metai)hysieo-anthropological ideas ot the time (cf. § 19 f.). 
For him the literal historical tradition yields only a '■ Christianity 
according to the flesh ” (x/oto-navur/tos o-eo/iarncds), and it is the task of 
tlieology to lead out of this, through the moral significance at which 
the “ psychical ” readers stop, to the ideal content of the Scripture, 
which must then illumine the reader as self-evident truth. Only he 
who grasps this last belongs to the pneumatic or spiritual readers, 
to whom the eternal gospel thus disclosed reveals itself. 

This extraction of philosophical meaning from religious tradition 
is found in fullest extent among the Neo-Flatonists. Jamblichus 
practises it, in accordance with the Stoic model, on all forms of 
Oriental and Occidental mythology, and Froelus, too, declares ex- 
pressly that myths veil the trath from sensuous men who are not 
worthy of it.^ 

3. But in all such doctrines, the interest of science (in the Chris- 
tian teachings, yrGo-is) ultimately predominates over that of faith ; 
they are accommodations of philosophy to the need of religious 
authority, felt at this time. The essential identitg of authority and 
of rational knowledge obtains, therefore, as the fundamental presuppo- 
sition ; it obtains in such a degree, that just where it seems threat- 
ened, all artifices of allegorical interpretation are attempted in order 
to rescue it. This confidence, nevertheless, with which science pro- 
ceeded to develop its own content as that of the religious documents, 
rested ultimately upon the conviction that both historical authority 
and scientific doctrine are but different revelations of the same divine 
Power. 

We have seen that the belief in authority in this period grew out 
of the felt need of salvation and help. Another psychological root of 


1 PUil. Vit. Mos. 657 a. (137 m.). 


* Prod. In Hemp. 369. 
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this belief was tlie enhanced importance of personality. This showf 
itself in the Ihely expression of admiration for the yreat men of the 
past, as we find it in Philo and in all lines of Platonism, and not 
less in the unconditional trust of the disciples in their masters, 
which, especially in later Neo-Platonism, degenerated to exaggerated 
veneration of the heads of schools.* This same motive appears in 
grandest form as a power in the world’s history, in the stupendous, 
overpowering impression of the personality of Jesus. Faith in him 
was the uniting bond which held together victoriously the various and 
manifold tendencies of early Christianity. 

But this psychological motive justified itself to theory by the 
consideration that the admired personality was regarded, in teach- 
ing and life, as a revelation of the divine World-reason. The meta- 
physical and epistemological bases for this were given in Platonism 
and especially in Stoicism. Attachment to the Platonic doctrine 
that knowledge is recollection, with the turn already expressed in 
Cicero that right knowledge is implanted by God in r.he soul, is innate 
within it, the carrying out of the Stoic logos doctrine, and of the 
idea contained in it that the rational part of the soul is a consub- 
stantial emanation from the divine World-reason, — all this led to 
regarding every form of right knowledge as a kind of divine revelar 
tion in man.’ All knowledge is, as Numenius said,® the kindling of 
the small light from the great light which illumines the world. 

It was from this jioint of view that Justin, especiallj'-, conceived 
of the relationship maintained by him between the old philosophy 
and Christianity, and at the same time conceived the superiority of 
the latter. God has indeed revealed himself internally through the 
rational nature * {a-iripya \6yov f/x<^vrov) of man who is created in 
his image, as he has revealed himself externally through the perfec- 
tion of his creation; but the development of this universal, more 
potential than actual revelation, is retiirded by evil demons and 
man’s sensuous impulses. God has, therefore, for man’s help, em- 
ployed che special revelation, which has appeared not only in Moses 
and the prophets, but also in the men of Greek science.® Justin 
calls the revelation which is extended to the entire human race, the 


1 From the point of view of the history of civilisation we may notice the 
parallei in the houndless deification of the Koman Emperors. 

“ So also hy the Stoics of the time of the Umpire, pliilosophy, which among 
them likewise aimed to he a cure for sick souls (Epictetus, Dissert. III. 2.“!, 30), 
Is set forth as a sermon of the deity himself, through the mouth of the wise 
man (ib. I. .36). 

* In Etiseb. Pemp. Ev. XI. 18, 8. 

‘ Apol. II. 8 ; cf. Min. Fcl. Oct. 16, 6. 

® On Uie other hand, to be sure, Justm as well as Philo derives the Greek 
philosophy from the Jewish religion, as a borrowing. 
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Xoyos tnrepitariKos. But that which has appeared in former time, so 
dispersed and often obscured, is not the full truth : the entire, pure 
logos has been revealed in Christ, Son of God, and second God. 

In this teaching there prevails, on the one hand, with the Apolo- 
gists, the efEort to set forth Qhristianity as the true and highest phil- 
osophy, and to show that it unites in itself all teachings ^ of abiding 
worth that can be discovered in the earlier philosophy. Christ is 
called the teacher (SiSao-KoXos), and this teacher is Keason itself. 
While Christianity was by this means brought as near as possible to 
rational philosophy, and philosophy’s principle of knowledge made 
essentially equivalent to that of religion, this had yet at the same 
time the consequence, that the conception of the religious content 
itself became strongly rationalistic with Justin and similar Apolo- 
gists, such as Minueius Felix; the specifically religious elements 
appear more repressed, and Christianity takes on the character of a 
moralising deism, in which it acquires the greatest similarity to 
religious Stoicism.^ 

On the other hand, in this relation the self-consciousness of 
Christianity speaks out, for with its perfect revelation it regarded 
all other kinds of revelation, universal as well as particular, as super- 
fluous ; and at this point the Apologetic doctrine became of itself 
polemic, as is shown especially in Athenagoras. Revelation here, 
too, is still regarded as the truly reasonable, but just on this account 
the reasonable is not to be demonstrated, but only believed. I’hil- 
osophers have not found the full truth, because they have not been 
willing or able to learn God from God himself. 

4. Thus, although in the Apologetic doctrine the rational is re- 
garded as supernaturally revealed, there is gradually preparing an 
opposition between revelation and knowledge by the reason. The more 
the Gnostics, in developing their theological metaphysics, separated 
themselves from the simple content of Christian faith, the more 
Irenceus “ warned against the speculations of worldly wisdom, and 
the more violently Tatian, with Oriental contempt of the Greeks, 
rejected every delusion of the Hellenic philosophy which was 
always at variance with itself, and of whose teachers each would 
exalt only his own opinions to the rank of law, while the Christians 
uniformly subjected themselves to the divine revelation. 

This opposition becomes still sharper with Tertullian and Arno- 
bius. The former, as Tatian had already done in part, adopted the 


’ Apol. II. 13, tftra vapi iraffi KaXws ctpijrai JiptaTiavQv iariv. 

* Cf. Min. Fel. Oct. 31 fl., where the Christian fellowship of love appears pre- 
cisely as the Stoic world-state of philosopheis. 

® II. 26 fE. 
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Stoic materialism in its metapliysical aspect, but drew from it only 
the logical consequence of a purely sensualistic theory of knowledge. 
This was carried out in an interesting way by Arnobins, when, to 
combat the Platonic and Platonisiug theory of knowledge, he showed 
that a man left in complete isolation from his birth on would re- 
main mentally empty, and not gain higher knowledge.^ Since the 
human soul is by nature limited solely to the imi>ressions of the 
senses, it is therefore of its own power absolutely incapable of 
acquiring knowledge of the deity, or of any vocation or destiny of 
its own that transcends this life. Just for this reason it needs rev- 
elation, and finds its salvation only in faith in this. So sensualism 
here shows itself for the first time as basis for orthodoxy. The lower 
the natural knowing faculty of man, and tlie more it is limited ta 
the senses, the more necessary does revelation appear. 

Accordingly, with Tertullian, the content of revelation is not only 
adjove reason, but also in a cei-tain sense contrary to reason, in so 
far as by reason man’s natural knowing activity is to be understood. 
The gospel is not only incomprehensible, but is also in necessary 
contradiction with worldly discernment; credibile esl quia inep- 
turn est ; certum est, quia impossibile est — credo quia absurdum. Hence 
Christianity, according to his view, has nothing to do with philoso- 
phy, Jerxrsalem nothing to do with Athens.^ Philosophy as natural 
knowledge is unbelief ; there is therefore no Christian philosophy. 

5. Put rationalistic theory also found occasions enough for such 
a defining of boundaries between revelation and natural knowledge. 
For by their identification the criterion of truth threatened to 
become lost. The quantity of that which presented itself as reve- 
lation, in this time of such agitation in religion, made it indispen- 
sable to decide on the right revelation, and the eriterion for this 
could not be sought in turn in the individual’s rational knowledge, 
because the principle of revelation would be thereby injured. This 
difficulty made itself very noticeable, especially in the Hellenistic 
line of thought. Plutarch, for example, who regards all knowledge 
as revelation, follows the Stoic division of theology into three kinds, 
— viz. of the poets, of the law-givers, and of philosophers, — and 
would concede to science or jihilosophy the suin-eme decision as to 
religious truth,® declaring himself vigorously against superstition'* 

X Arn. .Adv. Gent. II. 20 fl. 

2 'I'ertull. De Cane Chr. o ; De Prcescr. 7. In the latter pa-ssase he directs 
his polemic also cxpvessli^ a;?ainst those xvho present a Stoic or I'iatonic (Chris- 
tianity. Ho is the extreme opponent of the llellcnisinc: of dosuna ; he knows 
no compromise, and witli his hot-hlooded nature demands unconditional surren- 
der to revelation. In a still more popular manner Arnobius sets torth the help- 
lessness oV natural knowledge (Adv. Gent. II. 74 ff.). 

^ De Md. 08. * De Superst. 14. 
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(SeunSaiiumia ) ; but he shows himself to be ultimately as naive and 
credulous as his time, since he takes up into his writings all kinds 
of tales of prophecies and miracles ; and the incredible absence of 
criticism with which the later Neo-Platonists, a Jamblichus and 
Proclus proceeded in this respect, shows itself as the consistent 
result of the renunciation of the thinker’s own discernment, — a 
renunciation which the need of revelation brought with it from the 
beginning. 

Here the development of the Chnrch, which was then in process 
of organisation, set in with its principle of tradition and historically 
accredited authority. It regards the religious documents ot the Old 
and New Testaments as entirely, and also as alone, inspired. It 
assumes that the authors, in recording this highest truth, were 
always in a state of pure receptivity in their relation to the divine 
spirit,^ and finds the verification of this divine origin, not in the 
agreement of this truth with the knowledge derived from human 
reason, but essentially in the fulfilment of the prophecies which are 
therein contained, and in the purposeful connection of their succession 
in time. 

The proof from prophecy, which became so extraordinarily impor- 
tant for the further development of theology, arose accordingly from 
the need of finding a criterion for distinguishing true and false 
revelation. Since man is denied knowledge of the future through 
natural processes of cognition, the fulfilled predictions of the proph- 
ets serve as marks of the inspiration, by means of which they have 
propounded their doctrines. 

To this argument a second is now added. According to the doc- 
trine of the Church, which on this point was supported chiefly by 
Irenmus,® Old and New Testaments stand in the following connec- 
tion : the same one God has revealed himself in the course of time 
to man in a constantly higher and purer manner, corresjionding to 
the degree of man’s receptive capacity : to the entire race he 
reveals himself in the rational nature, which, to be sure, may be mis- 
used ; to the people of Israel, in the strict law of Moses ; to entire 
humanity again, in the law of love and freedom which Jesus an- 
nounced.® In this connected succession of prophets there is thus 
developed the divine plan of education, according to which the reve- 
lations of the Old Testament are to be regarded as preparations for 

^ Just. Ajtol. I. 31. 

2 Bef. III. 12 ; IV. 11 ff. 

® The Alexandrian theology added, as fourth phase of revelation, the “ eter- 
nal gospel,” which is to he sought in the pneumatic interpretation of the New 
Testament. Cf. the carrying out of these thoughts in Lessing’s Education oj 
the Human Bace. 
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the New, which in turn confirms them. Here, too, in patristic 
literature, the fulfilment of prophecies is regarded as the connect- 
ing link between the different phases of revelation. 

These are the forms of thought in which the divine revelation 
became fixed for the Christian Church as historical authority. But 
the fundamental psychological power which was active in this pro- 
cess remained, nevertheless, devotion in faith to the person of 
Jesus, who, as the sum total of divine revelation, formed the centre 
of Christian life. 

6. The development of the doctrine of revelation in the Hellenistic 
philosophy took an entirely different direction. Here the scientific 
movement lacked the living connection with the Church community, 
and therefore the support of a historical authority ; here, therefore, 
revelation, which was demanded as a supplement for the natural 
faculties of knowledge, must be sought in an immediate illumination 
of the individual by the deity. On this account revelation is here 
held to be a supra-rational apprehension of divine truth, an appre- 
hension which the individual man comes to jiossess in immediate con- 
tact (d<fry) with the deity itself: and though it must be admitted 
that there are but few who attain to this, and that even these attain 
only in rare moments, a definite, historically authenticated, special 
revelation, authoritative for all, is nevertheless here put aside. 
This conception of revelation was later called the mystic conception, 
and to this extent Neo-Platonism is the source of all later mystidsm. 

The origins of this conception again are to be sought with Philo. 
For he had already taught that all man’s virtue can arise and con- 
tinue only through the working of the divine Logos within us, and 
that the knowledge of God consists only in the renunciation of self, 
— in giving up individuality, and in becoming merged in the divine 
Primordial Being.' Knowledge of the Supreme BeiJig is unity of 
life with him, — immediate contact. The mind that wishes to behold 
God must itself become God.^ In this state the soul’s relation is 
entirely passive and receptive ; ’ it has to renounce all self-activity, 
all its own thought, and all reflection upon itself. Even the voBs, 
the reason, must be silent in order that the blessedness of the per- 
ception of God may come upon man. In this state of ecstasy 
(eKoratris) the divine spirit, according to Pliilo, dwells in man. 
Hence, in this state, he is a prophet of divine wisdom, a foreteller 
and miracle-worker. As the Stoa hail already traced mantic arts 


1 Phil. Leg. All. 48 e. ; 66 d.; 67 b. (63-02 11.). 

^‘AToeeaeTjvai is found also in the Heniietic writinss; Foemnnd. 10, 5 ff. 
The SeoDo-Soi {deifiratio) is later a general term of Mysticism. 

» Cf. Pint. De Pyth. Orac. 21 ff. (404 fi.). / 
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to the consubstantiality of human and divine spirits (TTveii/mTa), so 
too the Alexandrians conceive of this “ deijkation” of man from 
the standpoint of his oneness in essence with the ground of the 
world. All thought, Plotinus teaches, is inferior to this state of 
ecstasy; for thought is motion, — a desiring to know. Ecstasy, 
however, is certainty of God, blessed rest in him ; ’ man has share 
in the divine dtcupia, or contemplation (Aristotle) only when he has 
raised himself entirely to the deity. 

Ecstasy is then a state which transcends the self-consciousness of 
the individual, as its object transcends all particular determinate- 
ness (cf. § 20, 2). It IS a sinking into the divine essence with an 
entire loss of self-consciousness : it is a i)ossession of the deity, a 
unity of life with him, ■which mocks at all description, all percep- 
tion, and all that abstract thought can frame.“ 

How is this state to be attained ? It is, in all cases, a gift of the 
deity, a boon of the Infinite, w'hich takes up the finite into itself. 
But man, with his free will, has to make himself worthy of this 
deification. He is to put off all his sensuous nature and all will 
of his own ; he is to turn back from the multitude of individual 
relations to his pure, simple, essential nature (ajrXuxns) ; ® the ways 
to this are, according to Proelus, love, truth, and faith ; but it is 
only in the last, which transcends all reason, that the soul finds its 
complete unification with God, and the peace of blessed rapture.* As 
the most effective aid in the preparation for this operation of divine 
grace, prayer* and all acts" of religious worship are commended. 
And if these do not always lead to the highest revelations of the 
deity, they yet secure at least, as Apuleius ’ had before this sup- 
posed, the comforting and helpful revelations of lower gods and 
demons, of saints and guardian spirits. So, also, in later Neo- 
Platonism, the raptures of prophecy which the Stoics had taught 
appear as lower and preparatory forms for the supreme ecstasy of 
deification. For, ultimately, all forms of worship are to the Neo- 
Platonist but exercises symbolic of that immediate union of the 
individual with God. 

Thus the theory of inspiration diverged, in Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism, into two wholly different forms. In the former, divine 


' Plot. Ennead. VI. 7. 

" Ib. V. 3. 

* An expression which is found even with Marcus Aurelius (IIp6r iavr. IV. 
20), and whirh Plotinus also employs (Enn. VI. 7, 36). 

* Prod. Thfol. Plat. I. 24 f. 

" Jambl. in Prod. Tim. 64 C. 

" De Myst. jEg. II. 11 (96). 
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revelation is fixed as historical authority; in the latter, it is the 
process in which the individual man, freed from all eternal relation, 
sinks into the divine original Ground. The former is for the Middle 
Ages the source of Scholasticism; the latter, that of Mysticism. 

% 19. Spirit' and Matter. 

Among the arguments in which the felt need of revelation devel- 
ops in the Alexandrian philosophy, none is so incisive as that which 
proceeds from the premise that man, ensnared in the world of sense, 
can attain to knowledge of the higher spiritual world only by super- 
natural help: in this is shown the religious dualism which forms 
the fundamental mode of view of the period. Its roots are partly 
anthropological, partly metaphysical : the Stoic antithesis of reason 
and what is contrary to reason is united with the Platonic distinction 
between the supersensuous world, which remains ever the same, 
and the sensuous world which is always changing. 

The identification of the spiritual and the immaterial, which was in 
nowise made complete with Plato although he prepared the way 
for it, had been limited by Aristotle to the divine self-consciousness. 
All the spiritual and mental activities of man, on the contrary, were 
regarded, even by Plato, as belonging to the world of phenomena 
(yo'to'is), and remained thus excluded from the world of incorporeal 
Being (ovo-id), however much the rational might be opposed to the 
sensuous in the interest of ethics and of the theory of knowledge ; 
and while, in the antagonistic motives which crossed in the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the voSs, the attempt had been made to regard 
Beason as an immaterial principle, entering the animal soul from 
without, the development of the Peripatetic School (of. § 15, 1) at 
once set this thought aside again. It was, however, in the doctrines 
of Epicurus and the Stoa that the conscious materialising of the 
psychical nature and activities attained its strongest expression. 

On the other hand, the ethical dualism, which marked off as 
strongly as possible, man’s inner nature, withdrawn into itself, as 
over against the sensuous outer world, became more and more 
sharply accentuated, and the more it took on religious form, 
more it pressed, also, toward a theory of the world that made t is 
opposition its metaphysical principle. 


1 [The German “ Geist," corresponding to 
used in this period leans sometimes to one, f -eriod I have 

In view of the prevailingly religious character of the , P alternative 

nsnally rendered it in tiiis section by “ spirit,” sometunes by the altemativ 

“mind or spirit.”] 
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1. This relation appears in clearest form, perhaps, in the expres- 
sions of the later Stoics, who emphasise anthropological dualism so 
strongly that it comes into palpable contradiction with the meta- 
physics of the school. The idea of the oneness of man’s nature, 
which the Stoics had taught hitherto, had indeed been already 
questioned by Posidonius, when he expressed the Platonising 
opinion, that the passions could not arise from the ^yt[ioviKav, but 
must come from other irrational parts of the soul.^ Now, however, 
we find in Seneca - a bald opposition between soul and flesh" ; the 
body is only a husk, it is a fetter, a prison for the mind. So, too, 
Epictetus calls reason and body the two constituent elements of 
man,® and though Marcus Aurelius makes a distinction in man’s 
sensuous nature between the coarse material and the j)sychical 
breath or pneuma which animates it, it is yet his intention to sef)- 
arate all the more sharply from the latter the soul proper, the 
rational spirit or intelligence (voSs and Sulvota), as an incorporeal 
being.* In correspondence with this, we find in all these men an ides 
of the deity, that retains only the intellectual marks from the Stoic, 
conception, and looks upon matter as a principle opposed to the deity, 
hostile to reason.* 

These changes in the Stoa are due, perhaps, to the rising influence 
of Neo-Pytli(xgoreanism, which at first made the Platonic dualism, 
with its motives of ethical and religious values, the centre of its 
system. By the adherents of this doctrine the essential difference 
of soul and body is emphasised in the strongest manner,® and with 
this are most intimatcdy connected,^ on the one hand, the doctrine 
which will have God worshipped only spiritually, as a purely 
spiritual being,® by prayer and virtuous intention, not by outward 
acts, — and on the other hand, the completely ascetic morals which 
aims to free the soul from its ensnaremeut in matter, and lead it 
back to its spiritual prime sourcm by washings and purifications, by 
avoiding certain foods, especially flesh, by sexual continence, and 
by mortifying all sensuous impulses. Over against the deity, which 
is the principle of good, matter {vKij) is regarded as the ground of 
all evil, propensity toward it as the peculiar sin of man. 


1 Cf. Galen, De IJipp. et Pint. IV. 3 ff, 

2 Renee. Episl. 05, 22 ; 92, 13 ; Ad Marc. 24, 6. 

® Kpict. Dissert. I. 3, 3. 

< Marc. Aur. 11. 2 ; XII. 3. 

* Senec. Ep. 0.5. 24 ; Kpict. Diss. II. 8, 2 ; Marc. Aur. Sled. XII. 2. 

Claud. Jliini. Dfi Slrritu Anim. II. 7. 

~ In so far as hero, too, man is regarded as a microcosm. Ps.-Pythag> i# 
Phot. Cod. 249, p. 440 a. 

’ ‘noIloTiiii"' of Tyniia Cttc-' S i in Rn- Prr n Pk IV 1® 
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We meet this same conception ethically, among the Essenes, and 
theoretically, everywhere in the teaching of Philo. He, too, dis- 
tinguishes between the soul, which as vital force of the bodily 
organism has its seat in the blood, and the pneuma, which as ema- 
nation of the purely spiritual deity, constitutes the true essential 
nature of man.* He, too, finds that this latter is imprisoned in the 
body, and retarded in its unfolding by the body’s sensuous nature 
(alaOtcTK), so that since man’s universal sinfulness “ is rooted in this, 
salvation from this sinfulness must be sought only in the extirpa- 
tion of all sensuous desires ; for him, too, matter is therefore the 
corporeal substratum, which has indeed been arranged by the deity 
so as to form the purposive, good world, but which, at the same 
time, has remained the ground of evil and of imperfection. 

2. The Christian Apologists’ idea is related to this and yet differ- 
ent. With them the Aristotelian concejition of God as pure intel- 
lect or spirit (i/oCs rtXeioi) is united with the doctrine that God has 
created the world out of shapeless matter : yet here matter is not 
regarded immediately as an independent principle, but the ground 
of evil is sought rather in the perverted use of freedom on the part 
of man and of the demons who seduce him. Here the ethical and 
religious character of the dualism of the time appears in its com- 
plete purity : matter itself is regarded as something of an indiffer- 
ent nature, which becomes good or evil only through its use by 
spiritual powers. In the same manner Hellenistic Platonists like 
Plutarch, proceeding from the conception of matter as formless Hot- 
being, sought the principle of evil not in it, but rather in a force or 
power, standing in opposition to the good deity,® — a force which, 
to a certain degree, contends with the deity about the formation of 
matter. Plutarch found this thought in the myths of different 
religions, but he might also have referred to a passage where Plato 
had spoken of the evil world-soul in opposition to the good.^ 

Meanwhile, the tendency to identify the antithesis of good and 
evil with that of mind (or spirit) and matter asserts itself here too, 
in the fact that the essence of evil is sought again in a propensity 


^ In this connection Philo calls wutv/ia that which among the Stoics, Aristo- 
telians, and Platonists of the time is called roOs ; cf. Zeller V > 3!)5, 3. Yet there 
occur with him again other expressions in which, quite in the Stoic fasliion, tlie 
pneuma appears as air, in the sense of a most refined physical reality. Cf. H. 
Siebeck, Gesch. d. Psych. 1. h 302 ff. 

® It is also characteristic that the sinfulness of all men, a doctrine which 
is completely at variance with the old Stoic faith in the realisation of the ideal 
of the wise man, is generally acknowledged by the Stoics of the time of the 
Empire, and regarded as motive for the necessity of supernatural help. Cf. 
Seneca, Benef. I. 10 ; VII. 27 ; Epict, Dissert. II. 11, 1. 

• Plut. De Isid. 46 ff. . • r 

' Plat. Laws, 896 E. y 
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toward the sensuous and fleshly, — towaid matter, while the good, 
on the contiary, is sought in love to the puiely spiritual deity 
This IS not only a fundamental featuie of the eailj Chiistian moials, 
but it is found also, in the same foim, among the I’latonists above 
mentioned Foi Plutarch, too, liberation fiom the body is the 
necessaiy piepaiation for that leception of the working of divine 
giace which toims the goal of human life, and when Numenius 
carried out his theoiy fuitliei, by teaching that, as in the univCise, 
so also in man, tu o souls, one good and one evil, contend with each 
othei,* he yet also seeks the seat of the evil soul in the body and 
its desires 

In these doctiines, also, we find eveiywheie emphasised, not only 
the pure spiiituality and incoipoieality of God, but likewise the 
mcorporeahtj of the individual spiiit oi mind With Plutaich this 
IS shown once moie in the form that he would separate the voDs, the 
rational spiiit, fiom the ipv^Tf, which possesses the sensuous ii ituie 
and the passions togethei with the power to move the bod 3 '’ So, too, 
Jrenceus^ distinguishes the psjchical breath of life (jtko^ Ms), 
■nhich IS of a teinpoial nature and bound to the body, fiom the am 
mating spiiit (rvevfia M’TotoSv), which IS in its nature eternal 

These views of couise appear eierywhcie in connection with tie 
doctiines of imiiioitality oi of the pie existence and ti insmigi itioii 
of souls, of the Fall thiougli which oi as a puiiisliiiieiit for w hir h 
man has been placed in raittei, and of the puiihcation thiough which 
he IS to flee himself fiom it agp,in, and just in this, too, the synthe 
SIS in question is completed raoie and moie effectively, inasmuch is 
the immutable Eternal which remains ever the same (the Platonic 
ova-la) IS recognised in spirit, the peiishable and changeable in mattei 

3 In these connections we find dei eloping gradiiilly a sepua 
tion of the two chaiactenstics which had been originally united 
in the conception of the soul, — the phj siological and the psycholog 
ical, the chaiacteristic of vital foice and that of the activity of con 
scioiisness As iii the scheme that had already been emplojed bj 
Aiistotle, so now, side by side with the “ soul ” which moves the body, 
appears the “spuit”as self subsisting and independent principle, 
and in this spirit is found no longei meiely a general rational activ 
ity, but the proper essence of the individual (as also of the divine) 
pet sonality The triple division of man into body, soul, and spnit 
IS introduced in all lines, in the most various modes of express on,’ 


1 Jambi m Stob Eel I 894 
* Ireu Adv Jlcej V 12, 2 

® Of the \anous terminology amma, TveO/ut, spititut, aaimws, etc ), in 

which these doctrines appear, examples have alreadv been given above, and 
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and it is easily understood that in this case, the boundaries, on the 
one hand between soul and body, and on the other to a still greater 
degree between soul and spirit, were very fluctuating ; for the soul 
plays here the part of a mean between the two ex.tremes, matter and 
spirit. 

An immediate consequence of this was that a new and deeper idea 
could be gained of the activities of consciousness, which now as 
“mental” or “spiritual” were separated from the physiological 
functions of the soul. For, when once removed in essence from the 
corporeal world, the spirit could not be thought as dependent ujjon 
sensuous influences, either in its activity or in the object of its 
activity ; and while, in all Greek philosoph}^ cognition had been 
regarded as the perception and taking up of something given, and 
the attitude of thought as essentially receptive, now the idea of 
mind or spirit as an independent, productive principle forces its 
way through. 

4. The beginnings for this lie already in the Neo-Pythagorean 
doctrine, in so far as in it the spirituality of the immaterial world 
was first maintained. The immaterial snhstanees of Platonic meta- 
physics, the Ideas, appear no longer as self-subsistent essences, but 
as elements constittUing the content of intellectual or ^iritual actioity; 
and while they still remain for human cognition something given 
and determining, they become original thoughts of Ood} Thus tlie 
bodiless archetypes of the world of experience are taken up into 
the inward nature of mind ; reason is no longer merely something 
which belongs to the ovo-ja or which is only akin to it, it is the 
entire owi'o itself ; the immaterial world is recognised as the world of 
mind or spirit.^ 

In correspondence with this, the rational spirit or intellect (vovs) 
is defined by Plotinus^ as the unity which has plurality within 
itself, i.e. in metaphysical language, as duality determined b)' unity 
but in itself indeterminate (cf. § 20), and in anthropological lan- 

might very easily be nmltiplicd. This doctrine was developed in an especially 
interesting way by Origen {De Princ. III. 1-6), where the “ soul ” is treiited 
partly as motive power, partly as faculty of ideation and desire, while the spirit, 
on the contrary, is presented as the principle of judging, on the one hand 
between good and evil, on the other hand between true and false ; in this alone, 
teaches Origen, consists man’s freedom. The like triple division appears then 
witli Plotinus in connection with his whole metaphysical construction. Ann. 
II. 9, 2. Cf. § 20. 

1 Cf. Nicoinachus, Arithm. Intr. I. 6. 

® With this change the Platonic doctrine of Ideas passed over to the future, 
because Plotinus, and with him all Neo-Platonism, accepted it. Yet this did not 
take place without opposition. Longinus at least protested ag<ainst it, and Por- 
phyry as his disciple wrote a treatise of his own Hri i(a toS voS i^irrrise t4 vmrri. 
Porph. Vit. Plot. 18 ff. 

•Plot, Ann. V. 9, 6; 3, 16; 4,2. 
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guage, as the synthetic function which produces plurality out of its 
higher unity. From this general point of view the Neo-Platonists 
carried out the psychology of cognition under the principle of the 
activity of consciousness. For according to this, the higher soul can 
no longer be looked upon as passive, but must be regarded as essen- 
tially active in all its functions.* All its intelligence (o-wecns) rests 
upon the synthesis (<rwfl«<ris) of various elements ; “ even where the 
cognition refers to what is given by the senses, it is only the body 
which is passive, while the soul in becoming conscious (crwaio-fleo-ts 
and irapaKoXovOrimi) is active and the same is true of the sensuous 
feelings and passions. Thus in the field of sensation a distinction 
is made between the state of excitation and the conscious perception 
of this ; the former is a pas.sive or receptive state of the body (or 
also of the lower soul); the latter even already in conscious per- 
ception (dvTtXiji/'ts) is an act of the higher soul, which Plotinus 
describes as a kind of bending back of thought — reflection.* 

While consciousness was thus conceived as the active noting of the 
mind’s own states, functions, and contents, — a theory, which, ac- 
cording to Philoponus, was carried out especially by the Neo-Plar 
tonic Plutarch also, — there resulted from this with Plotinus the 
conception of self consciousness {irapaKoXovMv iavT^).‘ His conception 
of this was that the intellect, as thought active and in motion 
(voijo-is), has for its object itself as a resting, objective thought 
(voijToV) : intellect as knowledge, and intellect as Being, are in this 
case identical. 

But the conception of self-consciousness takes on also an ethico- 
religious colouring in accordance with the thought of the time. The 
a-vyems is at the same time a-wtiSyo-is — conscience, i.e. man’s knowl- 
edge, not only of his own states and acts, but also of their ethical 
worth, and of the commandment by the fulfilment of which the 
estimate of this worth is governed; and for this reason the doctrine 
of self-consciousness is developed in the doctrine of the Church 
Fathers, not only as man’s knowledge of his sins, but also as repent- 
ance (pcrdvoui) in actively combating them. 

6. The conception of mind or spirit as self-active, creative principle 
did not stop with its significance for psychology, ethics, and theory 


1 Porph. Sentent. 10, 10 et al. 

2 Plot. Enn. IV. 3, 26. 

* lb. IV. 4, 18 f. The term avmhrSijris — whose meaning reminds us besides 
of the Kotvby alaSijT'ipiov in Aristotle, and thus ultimately of Plato, Thecet. 184 f. 
— is found in similar use already in Alexander Aphrodisias, Qumst. HI- 

p. 177, and so, too, Galen employs the expression Siiyvuait to designate the 
becoming conscious of the change in the bodily organ as contrasted with that 
change itself. 

* Plot. Enn. I. 4, 10. 


» Ib. III. 9. 
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of knowledge, but as the ancient world passed out, this conception 
rose to be the dominant thought of religious metaphysics. For by- 
making the attempt to derive matter also from this creative spirit, 
this conception offered the possibility of finally overcoming that 
dualism which formed the presupposition of the whole movement of 
the religious thought of the time. 

Hence it became the last and highest pioblem of ancient philoso- 
phy to understand the world as a product of spirit, to comprehend 
even the corporeal world with all of its phenomena as essentially 
intellectual or spiritual in its origin and content. The spiritualisa- 
tion of the universe is the final result of ancient philosophy. 

Christianity and Neo-Platonism, Origen and Plotinus, alike 
worked at this problem. The dualism of spirit and matter remains, 
indeed, persisting in full force for both so far as they have to do 
with the conception of the phenomenal world, and especially when 
they treat ethical questions. The sensuous is still regarded as that 
which is evil and alien to God, from which the soul must free itself 
in order to return to unity with pure spirit. But even this dark 
spot is to be illumined from the eternal light, matter is to be recog- 
nised as a creation of spirit. The last standpoint of ancient philos- 
ophy is thus spiritual monism. 

But in the solution of this common problem the philosophy of 
Christianity and that of Neo-Platonism diverge widely; for this de- 
velopment of the divine spirit into the world of phenomena, even 
down to its material forms, must evidently be determined by the 
ideas which obtained of the nature of God and of his relation to the 
world, and just in this Hellenism found itself working under pre- 
suppositions that were completely different from those of the doctrine 
of the new religion. 

§ 20. Ood and the World. 

The peculiar suspense between metaphysical monism and ethico- 
religious dualism, which defines the character of the entire Alex- 
andrian philosophy, forces together all the thoughts of the time, 
and condenses them into the most difficult of problems, that of the 
relation of God and the World. 

1. This problem had already been suggested from the purely 
theoretical side, by the opposition between the Aristotelian and 
the Stoic philosophy. The former maintained the transcendence 
of God, i.e. his complete separation from the world, as strongly as 
the latter maintained the immanence of God, i.e. the doctrine that 
God is completely merged in the world. The problem, and the 
fundamental tendency adopted in its solution, may, therefore, be 
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Teoognised already in the eclectic mingling * of Peripatetic and Stoic' 
cosmology, as type of which the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Co)t- 
ceming the World is regarded.® With the Aristotelian doctrine 
that the essence of God must be set far above Xatiire (as the sum- 
total of all particular things which are moved), and especially above 
the mutation of earthly existence, is connected here the Stoic en- 
deavour to follow the working of the divine power through the entire 
universe, even into every detail. While, accordingly, the world was 
regarded among the Stoics as God himself, while Aristotle saw in 
it a living being, purposefully moved, whose outermost spheres 
were set in revolution only by longing for the eternally unmoved, 
pure Porm, — a revolution communicating itself with ever-lessening 
perfection to the lower spheres, — here the macrocosm appears as 
the system of individual things existing in relations of mutual 
sympathy, in which the power of the supra-mundane God is domi- 
nant under the most varied forms as the principle of life. The 
mediation between theism and pantheism is gained, partly by the 
distinction between the essence and the power of God, partly by 
the graded scale of the divine workings, which descends from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to the earth. The pneuma doctrine is 
united with the Aristotelian conception of God, by conceiving of 
the forces of Nature’s life as the workings of pure Spirit.® 

This turn, however, but increased the difficulty already inherent 
in the Aristotelian doctrine of the action of the deity upon the 
world. For this action was regarded as consisting in the motion of 
matter, and it was hard to reconcile this materialisation of the 
divine action with the pure spirituality which was to constitute the 
essence of the deity. Even Aristotle had not become clear as to the 
relation of the unmoved mover to that which was moved (cf. § 13.).* 
2. The problem became more severe as the religious dualism 
became more pronounced, a dualism which, not satisfied with con- 
trasting God as spirit with matter, the supersensuous sphere with 
the sensuous, rather followed the tendency to raise the divine being 


^ Stratonism as a transformation of the Aristotelian doctrine in the direction 
of pantheistic immanence, a transformation allied to the doctrine of the Stoa, 
has been treated above, § lo, 1. 

2 This book (printed among the writings of Aristotle, 391 ff.) may perhaps 
have arisen in the first century a.o. Apuleios worked it over into Latin. 

“ Cf. principally Ch. 6, 397 b 9. 

* These dilficultics in Aristotle’s case became condensed in tlie concept of the 
For since the “ contact ” of the mover with the moved w;is regarded as tlie 
condition of motion, it was necessary to speak also of a “ contact ” between God 
and tlie heaven of tlie fixed .stars. This, however, was liable to objection on 
account of the purely .spiritual essence of the deity, and the iu this case 
received a restricted ami intellectualiy transformed meauing (“immediate 
relation ”1. Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 6, 323 a 20. 
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above all that can be experienced and above every definite content, 
and thus to make the God tcho is above the world also a God above 
mind or spirit. This is found already with the Neo- Pythagoreans, 
among whom a wavering between various stadia of dualism lurks 
behind their mode of expression in the symbolism of numbers. 
When the “ One ” and the “ indefinite duality ” are maintained to be 
principles, the latter indeed always means matter as the impure, as 
the ground of the imperfect and the evil; the One, however, is 
treated now as pure Form, as spirit, now also as the “cause of 
causes ” which lies above all reason, — as the primordial being 
which has caused to proceed forth from itself the opposition of the 
derivative One and duality, of sjjirit and matter. In this case the 
second One, the first-born One (irpayroyovov 6/) appears as the perfect 
image of the highest One.* 

Inasmuch as mind or spirit was thus made a product of the deity, 
though the first and most perfect product, this effort led to raising 
the conception of the deity even to complete absence of all qualities. 
This had been already shown in Philo, who emphasised so sharply 
the contrast between God and everything finite that he designated 
God expressly as devoid of qualities (avoios*) : for since God is 
exalted above all, it can be said of him only that he has none of the 
finite predicates known to human intelligence ; no name names him. 
This type of thought, later called “ negative theology,” we find also 
among those Christian Apologists that were influenced in their con- 
ceptions by Philo, especially with Justin,’ and likewise in part 
among the Gnostics. 

The same meets us also in Neo-Platonism in a still more intensi- 
fied form, if possible. As in the Hermetic writings * God had been 
considered as infinite and incomprehensible, as nameless, exalted 
above all Being, as the ground of Being and Eeason, neither of 
which exists until created by him, so for Plotinus, the deity is the 
absolutely transcendent primordial being, exalted as a perfect unity 
above mind, which, as the principle that contains plurality already 
in its unity (§ 19, 4), must have proceeded forth from God (and 
not have been eternal). This One, to o', precedes all thought and 
Being ; it is infinite, formless, and “ beyond ” («7rcK€iva) the intel- 
lectual as well as the sensuous world, and therefore without con- 
sciousness and without activity.’ 


1 Nicomachus, Theol. Arithm. p. 44. 

® Phil. Lei/. Alley. 47 a ; Qu. D. S. Immut. 301 a. 

» Just. Apol. I. 61 ff. * Poemand. 4 f. 

s It is easy to understand how a state of ecstasy devoid of will and conscious- 
ness and raised above reason, appeared requisite for man’s relation to this supra- 
rational God-Being, exalted above all action, will, and thought. Cf. above, § 18, 6. 
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Finally, while Plotinus still designates this inexpressible First 
(to TTpuTov) as the One, which is the cause of all thought and of all 
Being, and as the Good, as the absolute end of all that comes to 
pass, even this did not satisfy the later members of the school. 
Jamblichus set above the 6/ of Plotinus a still higher, completely 
ineffable One (vavrri appr/Toi apxi ')» Proclus followed him in this. 

3. In opposition to such dialectical subtilisations, the development 
of Christian thought in the Church preserved its imjiressive energy 
by holding fast to the conception of God as spiritual personality. It 
did this, not as the result of philosophical reflection and reasoning, 
but by virtue of its immediate attachment to the living belief of the 
Church community, and jixst in this consisted its psychological 
strength, its power in the world’s history. This faith is breathed in 
the New Testament; this is defended by all the supporters of 
patristic theology, and just by this are the limits of the Christian 
doctrine everywhere defined, as against the Hellenistic solutions of 
the chief problem in the philosophy of religion. 

Hellenism sees in personality, in however purely spiritual a man- 
ner it may be conceived, a restriction and a characteristic of the 
finite, which it would keep at a distance from the Supreme Being, 
and admit only for the particular gods, Christianity, as a living 
religion, demands a personal relation of man to the ground of the 
viorld conceived of us supireme personality, and it expresses this 
demand in the thought of the divine sonship of man. 

If, therefore, the conception of personality as intrinsic spiritual- 
ity (geistiger Innerlichkeit) expresses the essentially new result, to 
yield which, theoretical and ethical motives intertwined in Greek 
and Hellenistic thought, then it was Christianity which entered 
upon this inheritance of ancient thought, while Neo-Platonism 
turned back to the old idea that saw in personality only a transi- 
tory product of a life ivhich as a whole is impersonal. It is the 
essential feature of the Christian conception of the world that it 
regards the person and the relations of persons to one another as 
the essence of reality. 

4. In spite of this important difference, all lines of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy were confronted by the same problem, that of plac- 
ing the deity, thus taken from the sensible world, in those relations 
which religious need demanded. For the more deeply the opposi- 
tion between God and the world was felt, the more ardent became 
the longing to overcome it — to overcome it by a knowledge that 
should understand the world also through God, and by a life that 
should return out of the world to God. 
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Hence the dual ism of God and the world, as well as that of spirit 

and matter, is but the starting-point — taken in the feelings and 

the presupposition of the Alexandrian philosophy: its goal is 
everywhere, theoretically as well as practically, to vanquish this 
dualism. Just in this consists the peculiarity of this period, that 
it is anxious to close, in knowledge and will, the cleft which it finds 
'n its feelings. 

This period, to be sure, produced also theories of the world in 
which dualism asserted itself so predominantly as to become fixed 
as their immovable basis. Here belong primarily Platonists like 
Plutarch, who not only treated matter as an original principle side 
by side with tlie deity, because the deity could in nowise be the 
ground of the evil, but also assumed beside God, the “evil world- 
soul ” as a third principle in the formation of this indifferent matter 
into a world. A part of the Gnostic systems present themselves 
here, however, for especial consideration. 

This first fantastic attempt at a Christian theology was ruled 
throughout by the thoughts of sin and redemption, and the fundor 
mental character of Gnosticism consists in this, that from the point 
of view of these ruling thoughts the conceptions of Greek philos- 
ophy were put in relation with the myths of Oriental religions. 
Thus with Valentinus, side by side with the deity {wpowdrwp) poured 
out into the Pleroma or fulness (ro irXypwpM) of spiritual forms, 
appears the Void (to Kwapsi), likewise original and from eternity; 
beside Form appears matter, beside the good appears the evil, and 
though from the self-unfolding of the deity (cf. 6, below) an entire 
spiritual world has been formed in the “ fulness ” above men- 
tioned, the corporeal world is yet regarded as the work of a fallen 
.fflon (cf. § 21) who builds his inner nature into matter. So, too, 
Saturtiinus set matter, as the domain of Satan, over against God’s 
realm of light, and regarded the earthly w'orld as a contested bound- 
ary province for whose possession the good and evil spirits strive 
by their action upon man ; and in a similar manner the mj’thology 
of Bardesanes was arranged, which placed beside the “Father of 
Life ” a female deity as the receptive power in the formation of the 
world. 

But dualism reached its culmination in a mixed religion which 
arose in the third century under the influence of the Gnostic systems 
combined with a return to the old Persian mythology, — Mani- 
cheeism} The two realms of good and evil, of light F.nd darkness, 

^ The founder, Maui (probably 240-280 .v.i).), regarded lus doutriiie as th» 
consummation of Cliristiaiiity and a.s a revelation of the Paraclete. He fell 
a victim to the persecution of the Persian priests, but his religion soon became 
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of peace and strife, stand here opposed as eternally as their princes, 
God and Satan. Here, too, the formation of the world is conceived of 
as a mixture of good and evil elements, — brought about by a viola- 
tion of the boundaries ; in man the conflict of a good soul belonging 
to the realm of light, and of an evil soul arising from darkness, is 
assumed, and a redemption is expected that shall completely sepa- 
rate both realms again. 

Thus at the close of the period it is shown in the clearest manner 
that the dualism of the time rested essentially upon ethioo-religious 
motives. By adopting as tlieir point of view for theoretical explana- 
tion the judgment of worth, in accordance with which men, things, 
and relations are characterised as good or bad, these thinkers came 
to trace the origin of t)ie thus divided universe back to two different 
causes. In the proper sense of the judgment, only one of these 
causes, that of the good, should be regarded as positive and have 
the name of deitj', but in a theoretical aspect the other also fully 
maintains its claim to metaphysical originality and eternity (oicrta). 
But even from this relation it may be seen that as soon as the meta- 
physical relation was completely adapted to the ethical, this must in 
itself lead to a removal of the dualism. 

6. In fact, dualism, from motives that were most peculiarly its 
own, produced a series of ideas through which it prepared its own 
overcoming. For the sharper the antithesis between the spiritual 
God and the material world, and the greater the distance between 
man and the object of his religious longing, the more the need 
asserted itself of bringing about again, by intermediate links, a union 
of what was thus separated. The theoretical significance of this 
was to render comprehensible and free from objections the action 
of the deity upon matter alien to him and unworthy of him ; prac- 
tically these links had the significance of serving as mediators 
between man and God, having the power to lead man out of his sen- 
suous vileness to the Supreme Being. Both interests were alike 
suggestive of the methods by which the Stoics had known how to 
utilise, in their religion of Nature, the popular faith in the lower 
deities. 

This mediation theory was first attempted on a large and thorough 
plan by Philo, who gave it its definite direction by bringing it into 
close relations, on the one hand, with the Neo-Pythagorean doctrine 
of Ideas, on the other hand with the doctrine of angels in his 


greatly extended, and maintained itself in vigour far on into tlio Middle Ages. 
We are best instructed with regard to it through Augustine, who was himsell 
for a time an adherent of it. Cf. F. C. Baur, Das manichaische BeligioM' 
system (Tlibingen, 1836); 0. Flttgel, Mani und seine Lehre CLeivs. 1862). 
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religion. The mediating powers, iii considering which Piiilo had in 
mind more the theoretical signilicauee and the explanation of the 
influence of God upon the world, he de.signates according to the 
changing iioint of view of his investigation, now as Ideas, now as 
acting forces, or again as the angels of Goil ; hut with this is always 
connected the thought that these intermediate members have part 
in God as in the world, that they belong to God and yet are different 
from him. So the Ideas are regarded, on the one hand, in Xeo- 
Pythagoreau fashion as thoughts of God and content of his wis- 
dom, but again, after the old Jflatonic thought, as an intelligible 
world of archetypes, created by God: and if these archetypes are 
held to be at the same time the active forces which shape the uiior- 
dered matter according to their purposeful meaning, the foi'ces 
appear in this case sometimes as powers so indejieudent that by 
assigning them the formation and preservation of the world, all 
immediate relation between God and the world is avoided, and some- 
times again as something attached to the divine essence and rejire- 
senting it. Finallj'', as angels they are indeed real mythical forms, 
and are designated as the servants, the ambassadors, the messengers, 
of God, but on the other hand they represent; the different sides and 
qualities of the divine essence, which, it is true, is as a whole un- 
knoAvable and inexpressible in its dejith, but which reveals itself 
just in them. This double nature, conditioned by the fundamental 
thought of the system itself, brings with it the consequence that 
these ideal forces have the significance of the contents of general 
conceptions, and yet are at the same time furnished wdth all the 
marks of personality ; and just tliis peculiar amalgamation of seien- 
titic and mythical modes of thought, this indefinite twilight in which 
the entire doctrine remains, is the essential and important therein. 

The same is true of the last inference, with which Philo con- 
cluded this line of thought. The fulness of Ideas, forces, and 
angels was itself in turn an entire world, in which plurality and 
motion ruled: between it and the one unmoved, changeless deity 
there was need of still a higher intermediate link. As the Idea is 
related to the individual phenomena, so the highest of the Ideas 
(to ■ycvticcuTaTov), the **Idea of the Ideas, must be related to the 
Ideas themselves, — as force is related to its activities in the world 
of sense, so the rational World-force in general must be related to 
the forces : the world of angels must find its unitary conclusion in 
an archangel. This sum-total of the. divine activity in the w'orld, 
Philo designates by the Stoic conception of the Logos. This also 
appears with him, on this account, in wavering, changing light. 
The Logos is, on the one hand, the divine wisdom, resting within 
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itself (<ro<^ta — \oyos evSiafliTos ; cf. p. 200, note 1), and the producing 
rational power of the Supreme Being; it is, on the other hand, 
Beasou as coming forth from the deity (A.oyo5 irpoijtopiKoi, “ uttered 
Season ”), the self-subsistent image, the first-born son, who is not, 
as is God, without origin, nor yet has he arisen, as have we men; 
he is the second Qod} Through him God formed the world, and he 
is in turn also the high priest, who, through his intercession, creates 
and preserves relations between man and the deity. He is know- 
able, while God himself, as exalted above all determination, remains 
unknowable: he is God in so far as God forms the life-principle 
of the world. 

Thus the transcendence and immanence of God divide as separate 
potencies, to remain united, nevertheless ; the Logos, as the God 
within the world, is the “ dwelling-place ” of the God without the 
world. The more difidcult the form which this relation assumes 
for abstract thought, the richer the imagery in which it is set forth 
by Philo.* 

6. With this Logos doctrine the first step was taken toward 
filling the cleft between God and the sensible world by a definite 
graded succession of forms, descending, with gradual transitions, 
from unity to plurality, from unchangeableness to changeableness, 
from the immaterial to the material, from the spiritual to the sen- 
suous, from the perfect to the imperfect, from the good to the bad ; 
and when this series, thus arranged by rank, was conceived of at 
the same time as a system of causes and effects which again were 
themselves causes, there resulted from this a new exposition of the 
cosmogonic process, in which the world of sense was derived from 
the divine essence by means of all these intermediate members. 
At the same time, the other thought was not far distant, that the 
stages of this process should be regarded also in their reverse order, 
as the stages by which man, ensnared in the world of sense, becomes 
reunited with God. And so, both theoretically and practically, the 
path is broken on which dualism is to be overcome. 

A problem was thus taken up again which Plato in his latest 
Pythagoreanising period had had in mind, and the oldest Academi- 
cians as well, when they sought, with the aid of the number theory. 


1 Philo in Eus. Prcep. Ev. VII. I.S, 1. With a somewliat stronger emphasis 
upon personality, these same conceptions are found in Justin, A 2 )ol. I. 3d ; Dial 
c. Tryph. 60 f. 

“ Connected with all these doctrines is the fact, that with Philo the spiritimj 
in the world of experience occupies a doubtful position between tlie immaterial 
and the material : the voSs of man, the faculty of th ought and will, Ls a part of 
the divine Logos (even the demons are designated after the Stoic analogy as 
\iyoi), and yet it is again characterised as finest pueuma. 
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to comprehend how Ideas and things proceeded forth from the 
divine nnity. But it had been shown at that time that this scheme 
of the development of plurality out of the One, as regards its 
relation to the predicates of worth, admitted two opposite interpre- 
tations : viz. the Platonic mode of view, defended by Xenocrates, 
that the One is the good and the perfect, and that that which is 
derived from this is the impei’fect and, ultimately, the had, and the 
opposing theory, held hy Speusippns, that the good is only the final 
product, not the starting-point of the development, and that this 
starting-point is to be sought, on the contrary, in the indefinite, the 
incomplete.^ It is customarj' to distinguish the above-described 
doctrines as the system of emanation and the system of evolution. 
The former term arises from the fact that in this system, which was 
deeidely prevalent in the religious philosophy of AlexandrianLsm, 
the separate formations of the world-producing Logos were often 
designated by the Stoic term, as “emanations” (iiroppoiai) of the 
divine essence. 

Yet the Alexandrian philosophy is not lacking in attempts at 
evolutionary systems. In particular, these were especially avail- 
able for Gnosticism; for, in consequence of the degree to which it 
had strained the dualism of spirit and matter, this system was 
necessarily inclined to seek the monistic way of escape rather in an 
indifferent, original ground, which divided itself into the opposites. 
Hence where the Gnostics sought to transcend dualism, — and this 
was the case with the most important of them, — they projected 
not only a cosmogonic but a thcogonic process, by which the deity 
unfolded himself from the darkness of his primeval essence, 
through opposition, to complete revelation. Thus, with Basileides, 
the nameless, original ground is called the not (yet) existing God 
(6 ovK &v Oeos). This being, we hear, produced the world-seed 
(irtti/0Tr£(9/«'a), in which the spiritual forces [vio-njTe';) lay unordered 
side by side with the material forces {ap.op<j>[a) . The forming and 
ordering of this chaos of forces is completed by their longing for 
the deity. In connection with this process the various ‘ ‘ sonships. 
the spiritual world {{mipKoapla ) , separate themselves from the ma- 
terial world and in the coui’se of the process of gener- 

ation all the spheres of the thus developed deity ultimately become 
separate; each attains its allotted place, the unrest of striving 
ceases, and the peace of glorification rests over the All. 

Motives from both systems, that of evolution and that of emana- 
tion, appear peculiarly mingled in the doctrine of Valentinus. For 


Cf. Arist, Met. XIV. i, 1091 b 16; XII. 7, 1072 b 31. 
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here the spiritual world (7r\^tpa>fia) or system of the “Mans,” the 
eternal essences, is developed first as an unfolding of the dark and 
mysterious primdive Depth {^vOo^;) to self-i-evelation, and in the 
second place as a desoendiufr production of more imperfect forms. 
The mythical schema in this is the Oriental pairing of male and 
female deities. In the highest pair or ' ' syzygy ’ ’ there appears side 
by side with the orieiiial Ground “Silence” (o-tyi;), which is also 
called “Thought” (t'noia). From this union of the Original Being 
with the capacity of becoming conscious there proceeds as the first- 
born the Spirit (here called i'o0«) which in the second syzygy has 
as its ob.ieet ‘ ‘ Truth, ’ ’ i.c. the intell igible world, the realm of Ideas. 
Thus, having itself come to full revelation, the deity in the thii'd 
syzygy fakes the form of “Beason” (Aoyo?) and “Life,” 
and in the foui'th syzygy becomes the principle of external revela- 
tion as “Ideal IMan” (aefipon-os) and “Community” (e/c/eXj^erta, 
churchl . While the descending proce.ss has thus already begun, it 
is continued still farther by the fact that from the third and fourth 
syzygies still other -Eons proceed, which, together with the sacred 
Eight, form the entire Pleroma. but which stand farther and far- 
ther removed from the original Ground. It is the last of these 
yEons, “Wi.sdom” ((ro4iia), that, b.v .sinful longing after the origi- 
nal Ground, gives occasion for the separation of this Longing and 
of its being cast into the material Void, the Kcrwga, there to lead 
to the formation of the earthly world. 

If we look at the philosophical thoughts which lie back of these 
highly ambiguous myth-constructions, it is easy to understand that 
the school of the Valentinians diverged into various theories. For 
in no otlier systeju of that time are dualistic and luonistic motives 
of both kinds, from the system of es’olution as well as from that of 
emanation, so intricately mingled. 

7. Clarified conceptionally, and freed from mythical apparatus, 
the like motives appear in the doctrine of Plofinun, yet in such a 
manner that in the system as completed the principle of emana- 
tion almost entirely crowds out the other two. 

The synthesis of transcendence mid immanence is sought b.v 
Plotinus also in the direction of preserving the essence of God as 
the absolutely one and unchangeable, while plurality and changea- 
bility belong only to his woi’kings.^ Of the ‘ ‘ First, ’ ’ ■which is ex- 
alted above all finite determinations and oppositions,nothing what- 
ever can be predicated in the strict sense (cf. above, 2). It i.s 


^ In so fa r we find here, coined into theological form, the problem of the 
Eleatica and Heraclitns, with which Greek metaphysics began, — a problem 
which also determined the nature of Platonism. 
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only in an improper sense, in its relation to the world, that it u.in 
be designated as the iutiuite One, as the Good, and as the highest 
Power or Force (n-purij hvvafui), and the workings of this Power 
■which constitute the universe are to be regarded, not as ramifica- 
tions and parts into which the substance of the First divides, and so 
not as “ emanations ” in the proper sense, but rather as overflowing 
by-products which in nowise change the substance itself, even 
though they proceed from the necessity of its essence. 

To express this relation in figurative form Plotinus emplo5’'s the 
sji^iiogy of light, — an analogy which, in turn, has also an influence 
in determining his conception. Light, without suffering at all in its 
own essence or itself entering into motion, shines into the darkness 
and produces about itself an atmosphere of brightness that decreases 
in intensity more and more from the point which is its source, and 
finally of itself loses itself in darkness. So likewise the workings 
of the One and Good, as they become more and more separate from 
their source, proceeding through the individual spheres, become 
more and more imperfect and at last change suddenly into the dark, 
evil opposite — matter. 

The first sphere of this divine activity is, according to Plotinus, 
mind or rational spirit (i/o5s), in which the sublime unity difiercii- 
tiates itself into the duality of thought and Being, i.e. into that of 
consciousness and its objects. In mind the essence of tlie deity is 
preserved as the unity of the thought-function (vcnycrts) ; for this 
thought which is identical with Being is not regarded as an activity 
that begins or ceases, changing as it were with its objects, but as the 
eternal, pure perception, ever the same, of its own content, wdiich is 
of like essence with itself. But this content, the world of Ideas, 
the eternal Being (owia in the Platonic sense) as contrasted with 
phenomena, is, as intelligible world (koct/xos ror/rds), at the same time 
the principle of plurality. For the Ideas are not merely thoughts 
and archetypes, but are at the same time the moving foroc.s (vo'i 
Swd/xew) of lower reality. Because, therefore, unity and variety 
are united in this intelligible world as the principles of persistence 
and of occurrence and change, and are yet again separated, the fun- 
damental conceptions (categories) of this world are these live,' viz. 
Being or Existing (to ov), Best (ordo-ts), Motion or Change (kIvijo-k), 
Identity (ravToTT/s), and Difference (htporqs). Mind, then, as a 
function which has determinate contents, and carries ]>lurality 
within itself, is the form through which the deity causes all empiri- 


1 Well known from the dialogue, th . Sophist, of the Corpus Flatonicum. CL 
«'i4 B ff 
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cal reality to proceed forth, from itself: God as productive principle^ 
as ground of the world, is mind or rational spirit. 

But spirit needs to shine out in a similar manner in order to pro- 
duce the world from itself ; its most immediate product is the smd, 
and this in turn evinces its activity by shaping matter into cor- 
poreality. The peculiar position ot the “ soul ” therefore consists 
iti this, that it, perceiving or beholding, receives the content of 
spirit, the world of Ideas, and after this archetype {elKotv) forms 
the world of sense. Coiitriisted with the creative spirit, it is the 
receptive, contrasted with matter, the active principle. And this 
du.ility of the relations toward the higher and the lower is here so 
strongly emphasised that just as “ spirit ” divided into thought and 
Being, so the soul, for Plotinus, is out and out doubled : as sunk 
into the blissful contemplation of the Ideas it is the higher soul, 
the soul proper, the in the narrower sense of the word; as 
formative power, it is the lower soul, the (equivalent to the 

Xdyos cnrepftaTtKOi of the Stoics). 

All these determinations apply on the one hand to the universal 
soul (world-soul — Plato), and on the other to the individual souls 
which have proceeded from it as the particular forms which it has 
taken on, especially therefore to human souls. The ^uo-w, the for- 
mative power of Nature, is distinguished from the pure, ideal world- 
soul : from the latter emanate the gods, from the former the demons. 
Beneath man’s knowing soul, which turns back to the spirit, its 
home, stands the vital force which forms the body. Thus the sepa- 
ration in the characteristics of the concept of the soul — a separation 
which developed materially from dualism (cf. § 19, 3) — is here de- 
manded formally by the connected whole of the metaphysical system. 

In this connection, this working of the soul upon matter is of 
course conceived of as purposive, that is, as appropriate or adapted 
for ends, because it ultimately goes back to spirit and reason 
(Xo'/os) ; but since it is a work of the lower soul, it is regarded as 
undesigned, unconscious direction, which proceeds according to 
natural necessity. As the outer portions of the rays of light pene- 
trate into the darkness, so it belongs to the nature of the soul to 
illumine matter with its glory which arises from spirit and from 
the One. 

This matter, however, — and this is one of the most essential 
points in the metaphysics of Plotinus, — must not be looked upon 
■■IS a corporeal mass subsisting in itself beside the One; it is, rather, 
itself without body, immaterial.' Bodies are indeed formed out of 


1 
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it, but it is itself no body ; and siuuu it is thus neither spiritual nor 
corporeal in its nature, it cannot be determined by any qualities 
(aTToios). But for Plotinus, this epistemological indeterininateness 
has, at the same time, the force of metaphysical indetermiuateiiess. 
Matter is for him absolute negativity, pure privation (orepiyo-ts), 
complete absence of Being, absolute Non-being : it is related to the 
One as darkness to light, as the empty to the full. This v\ri of 
the Neo-Platouists is not the Aristotelian or the Stoic, but is once 
more the Platonic ,* it is enipt)/, darfa spaced So far in ancient 
thought does the worldng of the Eleatic identification of empty 
space with IS'oii-being, and of the farther extension of this doctrine 
by Democritus and Plato, extend: in Neo-Platonism, also, space 
serves as the presupposition for the multiplication which the Ideas 
find in the phenomenal world of sense. For this reason, with 
Plotinus, also, the lower soul, or whose office it is to shine 
out upon matter, is the principle of divisibility,® while the higher 
soul possesses the indivisibility which is akin to the rational spirit. 

In this pure negativity lies a ground for the possibility of deter- 
mining by a predicate of worth this matter thus devoid of quali- 
ties ; it is the evil. As absolute want (irena wavrekr/s), as the 
negation of the One and of Being, it is also the negation of 
the Good, Avoviria aya9ov. But by introducing the conceptioh 
of evil in this manner, it receives a special form : evil is not itself 
something positively existent ; it is want, or deficiency ; it is lack 
of the Good, Non-being. This conception thus formed gave Plotinus 
a welcome argument for theodicy; if the evil is not, it need not be 
justified, and so it follows from the sheer conceptions as so deter- 
mined that all that is, is good. 

For Plotinus, therefore, the world of the senses is not in itself 
evil any more than it is in itself good; but because in it light 
passes over into darkness, because it thus presents a mixture of 
Being and Non-being (the Platonic conception of yeyeo-K here comes 
into force anew), it is good so far as it has part in God or the 
Good; i.e. so far as it is; and on the other hand, it is evil in so far 
as it has part in matter or the Evil ; i.e. in so far as it is not [has 
no real, positive existence]. Evil proper, the true evil (irpioTov 
KOKov), is matter, negation ; the corporeal world can be called evil 
only because it is formed out of matter : it is secondary evil (Sewrcpov 
KttKw); and the predicate “evil” belongs to souls only if they give 


1 Ennead. III. 0, 18. Universal empty .siiace forms the possibility {inroKeliuvo 
for the existence of bodies, while, on the other baud, the particular spatial dete 
minateness is conditioned by the nature of the bodies, U. 4, 12. 

2 Ib. III. 9, 1. 
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themselves over to matter. To be sure, this entrance into matter 
belongs to the essential characteristics of the soul itself ; the soul 
forms just that sphere in which the shining forth of the deity 
passes over into matter, and this participation in evil is, therefore, 
for the soul, a natural necessity which is to be conceived of as 
a continuation of its own proceeding forth from the rational 
spirit. ‘ 

By this distinction of the world of sense from matter, Plotinus 
was able to do justice, also, to the positive element in phenomena.^ 
For since the original power works through sjjirit and soul upon 
matter, all that in the world of sense realh’' exists or is, is evidently 
itself soul and spirit. In this is rooted the spiritualisation of the 
corporeal world, the idealising of the universe, which forms the 
characteristic element in the conception of Nature held by Plotinus. 
The material is but the outer husk, behind which, as the truly 
active reality, are souls and spirits. A body or corporeal substance 
is the copy or shadow of the Idea which in it has shaped itself to 
matter; its true essence is this spiritual or intellectual element 
which appears as a phenomenon in the image seen by sense. 

It is in such shining of the ideal essence through its sensuous 
phenomenon that beauty consists. By virtue of this streaming of 
the spiritual light into matter the entire world of the senses is 
beautiful, and likewise the individual thing, formed after its arche- 
type. Here in the treatise of Plotinus on beauty {Eyinead. I. 6) 
this conception meets us for the first time among the fundamental 
conceptions of a theory of the world; it is the first atteinx)t at 
a metaphysical aesthetics. Hitherto the beautiful had always 
appeared only in homonomy with the good and the perfect, and the 
mild attempts to separate the conception and make it independent, 
which were contained in Plato’s Symposium, were now taken up iigain 
for the first time by Plotinus ; for even the theory of art, to which 
aesthetic science had restricted itself as it appeared most clearly in 
the fragment of the Aristotelian Poetic, considered the beautiful 
essentially according to its ethical effects (cf. § 13, 14). Ancient 
life must run its entire course, and that turning toward the inner 
life, that internalising, as it were, which this life experienced in the 
religious period, must be completed, to bring about the scientific 


^ Therefore, thou;;!! Plotinus in his ethics emphasised strons-ly freedom in 
the sense of respon-sibility, tlie great tendency of liis metapliysical thought is 
shown jn.st in this, tliat lie did not make this freedom of “power to tlie con- 
trary ” ids explaining princijile, imt souglit to understand the transition of the 
world into evil ns a metaphysical necessity. 

“ Very characteristic in tliis respect is the treatise: {huneml. -1. 9) which ho 
wrote against the barbarian contempt of Satnro uy the (Jnoslics. 
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consciousness of this finest and highest content of the Grecian 
world; and the conception iu which this takes place is on this 
account characteristic for the development from which it comes 
forth; the beauty which the Greeks had created and enjoyed is 
now recognised as the victorious power of spirit iu externalising its 
sensuous phenomena. This conception also is a triuin2)h of the 
spirit, which in unfolding its activities has at last apprehended its 
own essential nature, and has conceived it as a world-princi2)le. 

As regards the 2)henomenal world, Plotinus takes a point of view 
which must be designated as the interpretation of Nature in terms oj 
psychical life, and so it turns out that with reference to this antithe- 
sis ancient thought described its course from one extreme to the 
other. The oldest science knew the soul only as one of Xature’s 
products side by side with manj’' others, — for Xeo-Platonisiii the 
whole of 2 ^ature is regarded as real onl}'- in so far as it is soul. 

But by employing this idealistic 2>rinci2de for explaining individ- 
ual things and processes in the world of sense, all sobriety and 
clearness in natural research is at an end. In place of regular, 
causal connections a]32)ears the mysterious, dreamily uneonscious 
weaving of the world-soul, the rule of gods and demons, the S2)ii'it- 
ual sympathy of all things ex2ircssing itself in strange relations 
among them. All forms of divination, astrology, faith in miracles, 
naturally stream into this mode of regarding Nature, and man 
seems to be surrounded by nothing but higher and mysterious 
forces : this world created by S 2 iirit, full of souls, embraces him like 
a magic circle. 

The whole 2n’Ocess in which the world proceeds forth from the 
deity a2)2Jears, accordingly, as a timeless, eternal necessity, and 
chough Plotinus S2>eaks also of a 2Joriodical return of the same 
particular formations, the world-2)rocess itself is yet for him without 
beginning or end. As it belongs to t:re nature of light to shine 
forever into the darknes.s, so God does not exist without the stream- 
ing forth with which he creates the world out of matter. 

In this universal life of spirit the individual personality vanishes, 
as a subordinate, jjarticular phenomenon. Keleased from the all- 
soul as one of countless forms in which that unfolds, it is cast into 
the sensuous body out of the purer pre-existent state, on account 
of its guilty inclination toward what is void and vain, and it is 
its task to estrange itself from the body and from material essence 
in general, and to “purify” itself again from the body. Only when 
it has succeeded in this can it hope to traverse backward the stages 
by which it has proceeded forth from the deity, and so to return to 
the deity. The first positive step to this exaltation is civic and 
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political virtue, bj’ which man asserts himself as a rationally forma- 
tive force in the phenomenal world ; but since this virtue evinces 
itself only in reference to objects of the senses, the dianoetie virtue 
of knowledge stands far above it (cf. Aristotle), — the virtue by 
which the soul sinks into its own spiritual intrinsic life. As a help 
stimulating to this virtue, Plotinus praises the contemplation of 
the beautiful, which finds a presentiment of the Idea in the thing 
of sense, and, in overcoming the inclination toward matter, rises 
from the sensuouslj’ beautiful to the spiritually beautiful. And 
even this dianoetie virtue, this aesthetic dempla and self-beholding of 
the spirit, is only the preliminary stage for that ecstatic rapture 
with which the individual, losing all consciousness, enters into 
unitj’' with the ground of the world (§ IS, (5). The salvation and 
the blessedness of the individual is his sinking into the All-One. 

The later Neo-Platoniata, — Porphyry first, and, still more, Jamhlichus and 
Proclus, — in the ease of this exaltation emphasise, far more than Plotinus, 
the help which the individual finds for it in positive religion and its arts of 
worship. For these men largely increased the number of different stages 
through which the world proceeds forth from the “One,” and identified them 
with the forms of the deities in the different ethnic religions by all kinds of 
more or leas arbitrary allegories. It was therefore natural, in connection with 
the return of the soul to God, since it must traverse the same stages up to 
the state of ecstatic deification, to claim the support of these lower gods : and 
thus as the metaphysics of the Neo-Platonists degenerated into mythology, 
their ethics degenerated into theurgio arts. 

8. On the whole, therefore, the derivation of the world from Gotl 
as set forth by Plotinus, in spite of all its idealising and spiritual- 
ising of Nature, follows the physical schema of natural processes. 
This streaming forth of things from the original Power is an eter- 
nal necessity, founded in the essence of this Power ; creation is a 
purposive working, but unconscious and without design. 

But at the same time, a logical motive comes into play here, which 
has its origin in the old Platonic character of Ideas as class-con- 
cepts. For just as the Idea is related to individual things of sense, 
so in turn the deityis related to Ideas, as the universal to the partic- 
ular. God is the absolute univereahand accordingtoalawof formal 
logic, in accordance with which concepts become poorer in contents 
or intension in proportion as their extension increases so that the 
content 0 must eorrespond to the extension oo, the absolutely uni- 
versal is also the concept of the “First,” void of all content. But 
if from this First proceed first the intelligible, then the psychical, 
and finally the sensuous world, this metaphysical relation corre- 
sponds to the logical process of determination or partition. This 
point of view, according to which the more general is throughout 
regarded as the higher, metaphysically more primitive reality, while 
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the particular is held to he, in its metaphysical reality also, a deriv- 
ative product from the more general, — a view which resulted from 
hypostatising the syllogistic methods of Aristotle (cf. § 12, 3), — 
was expressed among the older hfeo-Platonists principally by 
Porphyry, in his exegesis of Aristotle’s categories. 

Meanwhile Produs undertook to carry out methodically this 
logical schema of emanation, and out of regard for this principle 
subordinated a number of simple and likewise unknowable “henads” 
beneath the highest, completely characterless li/. In so doing he 
found himself under the necessity of demanding a proper dialectical 
principle for this logical procession of the particular from the uni- 
versal. Such a schematism tlie systematiser of Hellenism found in 
the logico-metapliysical relation which Plotinus had laid at the basis 
of the development of the world from the deity. The procession of 
ihe Many forth from the One iiumlves, in the first place, that the 
particular remains like the universal, and thus that the effect abides 
or persists within the cause; in the second place, that this product 
is a new self-subsisting entity in contrast with that which has pro- 
duced it, and that it proceeila forth from the same ; and finally , tsat 
by virtue of just this antithetic relation the individual strives to 
return again to its ground. Persistence, procession, and retarn (fwvt], 
irpdoSos, inuiTpo^ri), or identity, difference and union of that which, 
has been distinguished, are accordingly the three momenta of the 
dialectical process; and into this formula of emanistic developmeno, 
by virtue of which every concejit should be thought of as in itselr 
— out of itself — returning into itself, Proclus pressed his entire 
combined metaphysical and mythological construction, — • a construc- 
tion in which he assigned to the systems of deities of the diffeietiv- 
religions their place in the mystical and magicai universe, 6.rrangiug 
them in the series divided again and again by threes, according to 
his law of the determination of concepts.’ 

9. In contrast with this, the peculiarity of Christian philosophy 
consists essentially in this, that in its apprehension of the relation 
of God to the world, it sought to employ tnroughout the ethical 
point of view of free, creative action. Since from the standpoint of 
its religious conviction it held fast to tiie ooncention of tne neiso,„- 
ality of ihe Original Being, it conceived of the procedure of tne 
world forth from God, not as a physical or logical necessity of t,?“ 


1 Peisonally, Proclus is charactpri.sod by the mingling of a supcrabunflim- 
credulous piety with a logical formalism carried even to ^d.T,ntry, a cninbma- 
tion which is highly interesting psychologically. Just for this 
perhaps, the most pinnounoed type of tlxis period which is ooucerned m putUnd 
its ardent religiosity into a scientific system. 
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unfolding of his essence, but as an act of will, and in consequence of 
this the creation of the world was regarded not as an ete’^nal process 
but as a fact in time that had occurred once for all. The conception, 
however, in which these motives of thought became concentrated, 
was that of the freedom of the toilL 

This conception had had at first the meaning (with Aristotle) 
of conceding to the finite personality acting ethically the capacity of 
a decision between different giwn possibilities, independently of 
external infiueiice and compulsion. The conception had then taken 
on, with Epicurus, the metaphysical meaning of a causeless activity 
of individual beings. Applied to the absolute, and regarded as a 
quality of God, it is developed in the Christian philosophy into the 
thought of “ creation out of nothing,” into the doctrine of an un- 
caused peoduciion of the world from the will of God. Every attempt 
at an explanation of the world is thereby put aside ; the world is 
because God has willed it, and it is such as it is because God has 
willed it so to be. At no point is the contrast between Neo-Fla- 
tonism and orthodox Cliristianity sharper than at this. 

Meanwhile, this same principle of the freedom of the will is 
nnployed to overcome the very difficulties which resulted from it. 
For the unlimited creative activity of the omnipotent God forces 
the problem of “ theodicy ” forward still more urgently than in the 
other theories of the universe, — the problem how the reality of 
evil in the ivorld can be united with God’s perfect goodness. The 
optimism invoiced in the doctrine of creation, and the pessimism in- 
volved ill the felt need of redemption, the theoretical and the practical, 
the metaphysical and the ethical momenta of religious faith strike 
hard against each other. But faith, supported by the feeling of 
responsibility, finds its way of escape out of these difficulties in the 
assumption that God provided the spirits and human souls which 
he created, with a freedom analogous to his own, and that through 
their guilt evil came into the good world.^ 

This guilt, the thinkers of the Church find not to consist properly 
in the inclination toward matter or the sensuous; for matter as 
created by God cannot in itself be evil.* The sin of free spirits 
consists rather in their rebellion against the will of God, in their 


1 This is expressed abstractly by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. IV. 13, fiOo) 
in the form, that evil is only an action, not a substance (oiirla), and that it there- 
fore cannot be regarded as the work of God. 

Just for this reason the metaphysical dualism of the Gnostics must be in it.' 
principle heterodox, and that, too, no matter whether it bore the stamp rather 
of Oriental mythology or of Hellenistic abstract thought — even though in the 
ethical consequences which it drew it coincided in great part with the doctrine 
If the ChurcE 
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longing after an unlimited power of self-determination, and only 
secondarily in the fact that they have turned their love toward God’s 
creations, toward the world instead of toward God himself. Here 
too, therefore, there prevails in the content of the conception of 
evil the negative element of departure and falling away from God ; ’ 
but the whole earnestness of the religious consciousness asserts 
itself in this, that this falling away is conceived of not merely as 
absence of the good, but as a positive, perverted act of will. 

In accordance with this the dualism of God and the world, and 
that of spirit and matter, become indeed deeply involved in the 
Christian theory of the world. God and the eternal life of the 
spirit, the world and the transitory life of the flesh, — these are 
here, too, sharply enough contrasted. In contradiction with the 
divine pneuma the world of sense is filled with “hylic” spirits,’ 
evil demons, who ensnare man in their pursuits which are animated 
by hostility to God, stifle in him the voice of universal natural reve- 
lation, and thereby make special revelation necessary ; and without 
departure from them and from the sensuous nature there is for the 
early Christian ethics, also, no rescue of the soul possible. 

But still this dualism is not regarded as being in its intrinsic 
nature either necessary or original. It is not the opposition be- 
tween God and matter, but that between God and fallen s])irits ; it 
is the purely inner antagonism of the infinite and the finite will. In 
this direction Cliristian philoso25hy completed through Origen the 
metaphysical spiritualising and internalising or idealising of the 
world of the senses. In it the corporeal world ajiiiears as completely 
permeated and maintained by spiritual functions, — yes, even as much 
reduced to spiritual functions, as is the case with Plotinus ; but 
here the essential element in these functions is relations of wiK. 
As the passing over of God into the world is not physical necessity, 
but ethical freedom, so the material world is not a last streaming 
forth of spirit and soul, but a creation of God for the punishment 
and for the overcoming of sin. 

To be sure, Origen, in developing these thoughts, took up a motive 
which was allied to Neo-Platonism, a motive which brought him 
into conflict with the current mode of thought in the Church. Por 
strongly as he held fast to the conception of the divine personality 
and to that of creation as a free act of divine goodness, the scientific 
thought which desires to see action grounded in essence was yet 
too strong in him to allow him to regard this creation as a causeless 


> In this sense even Origen could call the evil t4 o4* 6r (in Joh. II. 7, 66). 
a Tatian, Oral, ad Orcec. 4. 
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act taking place once for all in time. The eternal, unchangeable 
essence of God demands rather the thought that he is creator from 
eternity even to all eternity, that he never can be without creating, 
that he creates timelessly.* 

But this creation of the eternal will is, therefore, only one that 
relates to eternal Being, to the spiritual world {oitrla). In this 
eternal manner, so Origen teaches, God begets the eternal Son, the 
Logos, as the sum-total of his world-thoughts (tSea iSeui;), and 
thiough him the realm of free spirits, which, limited within itself, 
surrounds the deity as an ever-living garment. Those of the spirits 
that continue in the knowledge and love of the Creator remain in 
unchanged blessedness with him ; but those that become weary and 
negligent, and turn from him in pride and vainglory, are, for pun- 
ishment, cast into matter created for this purpose. So arises the 
world of sense, which is, therefore, nothing self-subsistent, but 
a symbolic eternalisatioii of spiritual functions. For what may be 
regarded as Real in it is not the individual bodies, but rather the 
spiritual Ideas which are present, connected and changing within 
them.® 

So, with Origen, Platonism becomes united with the theory of 
the creative will. The eternal world of spirits is the eternal prod- 
uct of the changeless divine will. The principle of the temporal 
and the sensuous (yeWis) is the changing will of the spirits. 
Corporeality arises on account of their sin, and will vanish again 
with their improvement and purification. Thus will, and the relor 


1 On" De Pnnr. I 2, 10 ; III. 4, 3. 

2 rim idealwns of the woild of sense w.is treated in great detail, quite ac- 
cording to the I’i.itoiiio model, hi the most important of the Oiiental Church 
father-., Gri'qnrii of .Vt/ssti (.lll-lOl). Ills main treatise is the \ 67 o! kOTTjxv- 
TtKis iMlituiii of his woiks hv Meirtllus (Pans, 1075) [Kng. Ir in Vol. V., 2d 
sines, I lo ^lCPne and Post Nice ne Pathers, ed. Schaff and IVace, Oxford, 
Loud , ard N Y IS'tO] Cf J Uupp. dps Bisrhnfs von .V M)Pn imd 
Mfinninini, Leips 10.14. — This tiaiistormation of Nature into psyehieal tenns 
found an txtrimUj poetic exposition among the Gnostics, particulai ly iMtli the 
most iiig'iiioiis among thi in, ValenUmt', The origin of the woild of si use 
Is poiti.ived as follows in his tlnogonK cosmogonic poetic invention IVlien 
the lowest ot the .dJons, Wisdom (aotpla.), in over-hasty longing, would fain 
liaie plunged into the oiiginal Giouiid and had been brought back again to hci 
pla^e by the Spirit of Measure (flpos), the Rupri me (iod sepaiated from hci her 
passionate longing (irdflos) as a lower Wisdom {ndru aotpla), called Achainoth, 
and banished it into the “ void ” (cf § 20, 4). Tins lower voipLa, nevertheless, 
iiiipiegnated bv opos for her ledeiiiption, bore the Gemiuige and the world of 
SI Use (ill this account that aideiit longing of voipla expresses itself in all 
forms and sliapcs of this world , it is her feelings that constitute the essmte ot 
jilienomeiia , hii pressure and complamt tin ills through all the life of Natuii 

I loin hi r tears have come fountains, stieains, and seas; from hei benumbing 
III toll the di V me woiil, the locks and iiiountaiiis , from her hope of redemption, 
light and ether, which m leconciliation stretch above the eaith. This poetic 
invention is farthc r carried out with the lamentations and penitential songs of 
ooipla in the Gnostic treatise. lIlo'Ttt trodila. 
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(ion of personaiities to one another, in particular that of the finite to 
the infinite personality, are recognised as the ultimate and deepest 
meaning of all reality. 

§ 21. The Problem of Universal History. 

iVith this triumph of religious ethics over cosmological meta- 
physics, thus sealed by Christianity, is connected the emergence of 
a farther problem, to solve which a number of important attempts 
were made — the problem of the philosophy of history. 

1. Here something which is in its principle yieto comes forward, 
as over against the Greek view of the world. For Greek science 
had from the beginning directed its questions with reference to the 
the abiding essence (cf. p. 73), and this mode of stating 
the question, which proceeded from the need of apprehending 
Nature, had influenced the progress of forming conceptions so 
strongly that the chronological course of events had always been 
treated as something of secondary importance, having no meta- 
physical interest of its own. In this connection Greek science 
regarded not only the individual man, but also the whole human 
race, with all its fortunes, deeds, and experiences, as ultimately but 
an episode, a special formation of the world-process which repeats 
itself forever according to like laws. 

This is expressed with plain grandeur in the cosmological begin- 
nings of Greek thought; and even after the anthropological tendency 
had obtained the mastery in philosophy the thought remained in 
force as theoretical background for every projected plan of the art 
of living, that human life, as it has sprung forth from the unchang- 
ing process of Nature, must flow again into the same (Stoa). Plato 
had indeed asked for an ultimate end of earthly life, and Aristotle 
had investigated the regular succession of the forms assumed by 
political life ; but the inquiry for a meaning in human history taken 
as a whole, for a connected plan of historical development, had 
never once been put forward, and still less had it occurred to any 
of the old thinkers to see in this the intrinsic, essential nature of 
the world. 

The most characteristic procedure in just this respect is that 
of Neo-Platonism. Its metaphysics, also, follows the religious 
motive as its guide; but it gives this motive a genuine Hellenic 
turn when it regards the procession of the imperfect forth from 
the perfect as an eternal process of a necessary nature, in which 
the human individual also finds his place tind sees it as his destiny 
to seek salvation alone by himself by return to the infinite. 
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2. Christianity, however, found from the beginning the essence 
of the whole world-movement in the experiences of personalities: 
for it external nature was but a theatre for the development of 
the relation of person to person, and especially of the relation of tlie 
finite spirit to the deity. And to this were added, as a further 
determining power, the principle of love, the consciousness of the 
solidarity of the human race, the deejD conviction of the universal 
sinfulness, and the faith in a common redemption. All this led to 
regarding the history of the fall and of redemption as the true 
metaphysical import of the world’s reality, and so instead of an 
eternal process of Nature, the drama of unioersal history as an on- 
ward flow of events that were activities of free will, became the con- 
tent of Christian metaphysics. 

There is perhaps no better j)roof of the power of the impression 
which the personality of Jesus of Nazareth had left, than the fact 
that all doctrines of Christianity, how'ever widely they may other- 
wise diverge philosophically or mythically, are yet at one in seeking 
in him and his appearance the centre of the tvorld’s history. By him 
the conflict between good and evil, between light and darkness, is 
decided. 

But this consciousness of victory with which Christianity believed 
in its Saviour had still another side : to the evil which had been 
overcome by him belonged also the other religions, as by no means 
its least important element. For the Christian mode of thought of 
those days was far from denying the reality of the heathen gods ; it 
regarded them rather as evil demons, fallen spirits who had seduced 
man and persuaded him to worship them, in order to prevent his 
returning to the true God.* 

By this thought the conflict of religions, which took place in the 
Alexandrian period, acquires in the eyes of Christian thinkers a 
metaphysical signiflcance : the powers whose struggling forms the 
world’s history are the gods of the various religions, and the history 
of this conflict is the inner significance of all reality. And since 
every individual man with his ethical life-work is iinplicateil in 
this great complex process, the importance of individuality becomes 
raised far above the life of sense, into the sphere of metaphysical 
reality. 

3. With almost all Christian thinkers, accordingly, the world’s 
history appears as a course of inner events which draw after them 
the origin and fortunes of the world of sense, — a course which 
takes place once for all. It is essentially only Origen who holds fast 


* So even Origen ; of. Cont. Cels. 111. 28. 
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to tlie fundamental character of Greek science (cf. p. 27, ch. 1), 
so far as to teach the eternity of the world-process. Between the 
two motives, the Christian and the Greek, he found a way of escape 
by making a succession of temporal worlds proceed forth from the 
eternal spiritual world, which he regarded as the immediate creation 
of God, and by holding that these temporal worlds take their origin 
with the declension and fall of a number of free spirits, and are to 
find their end with the redemption and restitution of the same 

( aTTOKardaraaii ) . ' 

The fundamental tendency of Christian thought, on the contrary, 
was to portray the historical drama of fall and redemption as a 
connected series of events taking place once for all, which begins 
with a free decision of lower spirits to sin, and has its turning- 
point in the redemptive revelation, the resolve of divine freedom. 
In contrast with the naturalistic conceptions of Greek thought, 
history is conceived of as the realm, of free acts of personalities, talcing 
place hut once, and the chaiacter of these acts, agreeably to the entire 
consciousness of the time, is of essentially religious significance. 

4 It is highly interesting now to see how in the mythioo- 
metaphysical inventions of the Gnostics, the peculiar relation of 
Christianity to Judaism is brought to expression in cosmogonic 
garb. In the Gnostic circles the so-called Gentile Christian ten- 
dency is predominant, the tendency which desires to define the new 
religion as sharply as possible, as over against Judaism, and this 
tendency just through the Hellenistic philosophy grows to the most 
open hostility against Judaism. 

The mythological form for this is, that the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, who gave the Mosaic law, is regarded as the fashioner of the 
world of sense, — for the most part under the Platonic name of the 
Demiurge, — and is assigned that place in the hierarchy of cosmic 
forms or .®ons, as well as in the history of the universe, which 
belongs to hian in accoi'dance with this function. 

At the beginning this relation is not yet that of pronounced oppo- 
sition. A certain Cerinthiis (about 115 a.d.) had already distin- 
guished the God of the Jews as Demiurge, from the Supreme God 
who was not defiled by any contact with matter, and had taught 
that in contrast with the “law” given by the God of the Jews, 
Jesus had brought the revelation of the Supreme God.® So, too. 


1 Orig. De Prmc. III. 1, 3. These worlds, on account of the freedom from 
which they proceed, are not at all like one another, but are of the most mani- 
fold variety; Ib. II. 3, 3 f. 

“ A distinction which Numenius also adopted, evidently under Gnostic influ- 
ences. Cf. Euseb. PrcEp. P®. XI. 18. 
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■with Saturninus, the God of the Je'ws appears as the head of the 
seven planetary spirits, who, as lowest emanation of the spiritual 
realm, in their desire to rule lore away a portion of matter to form 
from it the world of sense, and set man as guardian over it. But a 
conflict arises, since Satan, to conquer hack this part of hiskingdom, 
sends against man his demons and the lower “hylic” race of men. 
In this conflict the prophets of the Demiurge prove powerless until 
the Supreme God sends the JEon vous as Saviour, in order that he 
may free pneumatic men and likewise the Demiurge and his spirits 
from the power of Satan. This same redemption of the Jewish God 
also is taught by Basilidcs, who introduces him under the name of 
the “great Arehon” as an efflux of the divine world-seed, as head 
of the world of sense, and represents him as made to tremble by the 
Supreme God’s message of salvation in Jesus, and as brought to 
repentance for his undue exaltation. 

In a similar manner, the God of the Old Testament, with Carpo- 
crates, belongs to the fallen angels, who, commissioned to form the 
world, completed it according to their own caprice, and founded sep- 
arate realms in which they got themselves reverenced by subordinate 
spirits and by men. But while these particular religions are, like 
their Gods, in a state of mutual conflict, the Supreme Deity reveals 
in Jesus the one true universal religion which has Jesus as its 
object, even as he had already before made revelation in the great 
educators of humanity, a Pythagoras and a Plato. 

In more decided polemic against Judaism Cerdo the Syrian fur- 
ther distinguished the God of the Old Testament from that of tlie 
New. The God announced by Closes and the prophets, as the pur- 
poseful World-fashioner and as the God of justice is accessible 
even to natural knowledge — the Stoic conception; the God re- 
vealed through Jesus is the unknowable, the good God — the 
Philonic conception. The same determinations more sharply de- 
fine ; are employed by Marcion^ (about 150), who conceives of the 
Christian life in a strongly ascetic manner, and regards it as a war- 
fare against the Demiurge and for the Supreme God revealed 
through Jesus,® and ^Marcion’s disciple Apelles even treated the 


' Cf. Volkmar, Philosophoumena und Marcion {Tlieol. Jahrb. Tubingen, 
1854). Same author. Das Evangelium Marcion’s (Leips. 1852). 

“ .^n extremely piquant mythological modification of this thought is found 
in the sect of the Ophites, who gave to the Hebraic narrative of the fall the 
interpi-etation, that the serpent which taught man to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge in 1 ’aradise made a beginning of bringing the revelation of the true God 
to man who had fallen under the dominion of the Demiurge, and that after 
man had on this account experienced the wrath of the Demiurge, the revela 
tion had appeared victorious in Jesus. For this knoirledge which the serpent 
desired to teach is the true salvation of man. 
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Jewish God as Lucifer, who broupht oarnal sin into the world of 
sense which had been formed by the pood “Demiurpe,” the hipli- 
est angel, so that, at the petition of tlie Demiurge, the Supreme 
God sent the Eedeeiner against him. 

5. In contrast with this view we find the doctrine firmly hold, 
not only by the Recognitions} ascribed to Clement of Rome (which 
arose about 150 a.d.), but in the entire orthodox development of 
Chri.stian doctrine, that the Supreme God and the creator of the 
world, the God of the New and the God of the Old Testaments, are 
the same. But a well-planned educative development of the di- 
vine revelation is assumed, and in this the history of salvation, i.e. 
the inner history of the world, is sought. Proceeding in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the Pauline epistles,- Justin, and 
especially Irenaaus, took this standpoint. The theory of revel ation 
did not become complete until it found this elaboration in the 
philosophy of history (cf. § 18). 

For the anticipations of Christian revelation, that emerge on the 
one hand in Jewish prophecy, on the other in Hellenic philosophy, 
are regarded from this point of view as pedagogic preparations for 
Christianity. And since the redemption of sinful man constitutes, 
according to the Christian view, the sole significarice and value of 
the world’s history, and so of all that is real aside from God, the 
well-ordered succession of God’s arts of revelation appears as the 
essential thing in the entire course of the world’s events. 

In the main, corresponding to the doctrine of revelation, three 
stages of this divine, saving activityaredistinguished.® Asdivided 
theoretically there are, first, the universal-human revelation, given 
objectively by the purposiveness of Nature, subjectively through 
the rational endowment of the mind ; second, the special revelation 
imparted to the Hebrew people through the Hosaic law and the 

promises of the prophets ;and third, thecompleterevelation through 

Jesus. Divided according to time, the periods extended from Adam 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ, from Christ to the end of theuorld. 
This triple division was the more natural for ancient Christianit 3 ', 
the stronger its faith that the closing period of the world ’s redemp- 


1 Edited by Gersdorf (Leipa. 1838). Gf. A. Hilgcnfeld, ZJie clemcntmisclu n 
Iteoognitionen und Bomilien (Jena, 1848); G. UhlUorn, Die HomiUen und 
Secognitionen des Cl. B. (Gottingen, 1854). m ^ r > 

“Which treat the “law” aa the “achoolmaster” unto Chriat {vaiSayayos 

“^Mb tiad been done in part already by the Gnostics, by Easilides at least, 

(hcretieur) development of escliatology added to these three 
periods yet a fourth, by the appearance of the ‘ Paraclete, Or., Xli- 
tullian, De Virg. Vel. 1, p. 884 0. 
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tion, which had begun with the appearance of the Saviour, would be 
ended in a very short time. Tlie eschatological hopes aro an essential 
constituent of the early Christian metaphysics ; for the philosophy 
jf history which made J esus the turning-point of the world’s history 
had, as by no means its slighe.st supi>ort, tlie expectation that the 
Crucified would return again to judge the world, and to complete 
the victory of light over darkness. However varied these ideas 
become with time and with the disappointment of the first hopes, 
however strongly the tendencies of dualism and monism assert 
themselves here also, by conceiving of the last Judgment either as 
a definite separation of good and evil, or as a complete overcoming 
of the latter bj' the former (diroKarda-TaaK ndvruiv with Origen), aud 
nowever much a more material and a more spiritual view of blessed- 
ness and unhappiness, ot Iieaven and hell, interplay here also, — in 
every case the last Judgment lorms the conclusion of the work of 
redemption, and so the consummation of the divine plan of salva- 
tion. 

6. The points of view from which the world’s history is regarded 
by Christian thinkers are thus indeed exclusively religious ; but the 
more general principle of a historical teleology gains recognition 
within them. IVliile Greek i>hilosophy had reflected upon tlie jnir- 
posiveness of Xature with a depth and an energy which religious 
thought could not surpass, the completely new thought rises here 
that the course of events in human life also has a purposeful mean- 
ing as a whole. The teleology of history becomes raised above 
that of Nature, and the former appears as the higher in worth, in 
whose service the latter is employed.' 

Such a conception was possible only for a time that from a ripe 
result looked back ujion the vivid memory of a great development 
in the world’s history. The universal civilisation of the Homan 
Empire found dawning in the self-consciousness of its own inner 
life the presentiment of a purpose in that working together of 
national destinies through which it had itself come into existence, 
and the idea of this mighty process was yielded especially h}”^ the 
continued tradition of Greek literature embracing a thousand years. 
The religious theory of the world, which had developed from this 
ancient civilisation, gave to that thought the form that the meaning 
of the historical movement was to be sought in the preparations of 
God for the salvation of man ; and since the peoples of the ancient 
civilisation themselves felt that the time of their efficient working 
was complete, it is comprehensible that they believed they saw the 


1 Cf. IrensBus, Bef. IV. 38, 4, p. 702 f. 
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find of history immediately before them, where the sun of their day 
was sinking. 

But hand in hand with this idea of a systematically planned unity 
in human history goes the thought of a unity of the human race, 
exalted above space and time. The consciousness of common civil- 
isation, breaking through national boundaries, becomes complete in 
the belief in a common revelation and redemiition of all men. Inas- 
much as the salvation of the whole race is made the import of the 
divine idan for the world, it appears that among the provisions of 
this plan, the most important is that fellowship (e/ckAt^ui) to which 
all members of the race are called, by sharing in faith the same work 
of redemption. The concei^tion of the Church, shaped out from the 
life of the Christian community, stands in this connection with the 
religious jjhilosophy of history, and accordingly, among its constitu- 
tive marks or notes, universality or catholicity is one of the most 
important. 

7. In this way, man and his destiny becomes the centre of the 
universe. This anthropocentric character distinguishes the Christian 
view of the world essentially from the Heo-Platonic. The latter, 
indeed, assigned a high metaphysical position to the human individ- 
ual, whose psychico-spiritual nature it even held to be capable of 
deification ; it regarded the purposeful connected whole of Nature 
also from the (Stoic) point of view of its usefulness for man,— but 
never would Neo-Blatonism have consented to declare man, who 
for it was a part of the phenomena in which divine efficiency 
appears, to be the end of the whole. 

Just this, however, is the case in the philosophy of the Fathers. 
According to Irenmus, man is the end and aim of creation . it is to 
him as a knowing being that God would reveal himself, and for his 
sake the rest, the whole of Nature, has been created ; he it is, also, 
who by abuse of the freedom granted him, made farther revelation 
and redemption necessary; it is he, therefore, for whose sake all 
history also exists. Man as the highest unfolding of psychical life 
is, as Gregory of Nyssa teaches, the crown of creation, its master 
and king : it is creation’s destiny to be contemplated by him, and 
taken back into its original spirituality. But with Ongen, too, men 
are just those fallen spirits, who, for punishment and improvement, 
have been clothed with the world of sense: Nature exists only on 
account of their sin, and it will cease again when the historical 
process has attained its end through the return of all spirits to tlie 

Good. _ » j, 1 - 4 . 

Thus the anthropological movement, which at first forced i.s way 

into Greek science only as a shifting of the interest, as a change m 
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tlie statement of the problem, developed during the Hellenistic- 
Boman period to be more and more the real principle from which 
the world was considered, and at last in league with the religious 
need it took possession of metaphysics. The human race has gained 
the consciousness of the unity of its historical connection and re- 
gards the history of its saloation as the measure of all finite things. 
What arises and passes away in space and time has its true signifi- 
cance only in so far as it is taken up into the relation of man to his 
God. 

Being and Becoming were the problems of ancient philosophy 
at its beginning : the conceptions with which it closes are God and 
the human race. 



PART III. 


THE PHILOSOPHT OF TEE MIDSLE AGISS. 

Bousselot, j^tndea sur la Philosophie du Moyen Age. Paris, 1840-42. 

B, Haurgau, De la Philosophie Seholastique. Paris, 1850. 

B. Haur£au, Uistoire de la Philosophie Seholastique. Paris, 1872-80. 

A. Stockl, Oeschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Mainz, 1864-66. 

When the migration of the peoples broke in devastation over the 
Roman Empire, and the latter lacked the political strength to 
defend itself against the northern barbarians, scientific civilisation, 
also, was in danger of becoming completely crushed out; for the 
tribes to whom the sceptre now passed brought still less mind and 
understanding for the finely elaborated structures of philosophy 
than for the light forms of Grecian art. And, withal, ancient civ- 
ilisation was in itself so disintegrated, its vital force was so broken, 
that it seemed incapable of taking the rude victors into its school. 

Thus the conquests of the Greek spirit would have been given 
over to destruction beyond hope of rescue, if in the midst of the 
breaking down of the old world, a new spiritual power had not 
grown strong, to which the sons of the North bowed, and which, 
with firm hand, knew how to rescue for the future the goods of 
civilisation, and preserve them during the centuries of subversion. 
This power was the Christian Ghwch. What the State could not 
do, what art and science could not achieve, religion accomplished. 
Inaccessible still for the fine workings of esthetic imagination and 
abstract thought, the Germans were laid hold of in their deepest 
feelings by the preaching of the gospel, which worked upon them 
with all the power of its grand simplicity. 

Only from this point of religious excitation, therefore, could the 
process of the appropriation of ancient science by the peoples of 
the Europe of to-day begin ; only at the hand of the Church could 
the new world enter the school of the old. The natui'al conse- 
quence, however, of this relation was, that at first only that portion 
of the intellectual content of ancient civilisation remained alive 

2C3 
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which had been taken up into the doctrine of the Christian Church, 
and that the teaching authority rigidly excluded all else, and espe- 
cially that which was opposed to her. By this means, to be sure, 
confusion in the j'outhful mind of these nations, which would not 
have been able to comprehend and elaborate much and many kinds 
of material, was wisely guarded against ; but therebj’’ whole worlds 
of the intellectual life sank to the depth from wliich they could 
only be drawn forth again long after, by toil and conflict. 

The Church had grown to its great task of becoming the educator 
of the European nations, first of all, because from the invisible 
beginnings of a religious society it had developed with steadily 
growing jjower to a unified organisation, which amid the dissolution 
of political life presented itself as the only power that was firm ami 
sure of itself. And since this organisation was supported Ly the 
thought that the Church was called to become the means of laing- 
ing the salvation of redemption to all humanity, the i-eligious eilu- 
cation of the barbarians was a task prescribed by its own nature. 
But the Church was all the more able to take this in hand, since m 
her inner life she had proceeded with the same eert.nnty amid 
numerous deviating paths, and had attained the. goal of a unified 
and completed system of doctrine. To this was further added the 
especially favourable circumstance, that at the threshold of the new 
epoch she was presented with the sum-total of her convictions, 
worked out into the form of a thorough scientific system by a mind 
of the first order, — Aurjiislim. 

Augustine was the true teacher of the Middle Ages. Xot only 
do the threads of Christian and XeD-Platonic thought, the ideas of 
Origen and of Plotinus, unite in his idiilosophy, hut he also concen- 
trated the entire thought of his time with creative energy about the 
need of salvation and the fulfilment of this need by the clmrch 
community. His doctrine is the philosophy of the Ohristian Clmrch. 
Herewith was given, in pregnant unity, the system which became 
the basis of the scientific training of the European peojiles, and in 
this form the Romanic and Germanic peoples entered upon the 
inheritance of the Greeks. 

But for this reason tlie Middle Ages retraced in the reverse direc- 
tion the path which tlie Greeks had gone over in their relations to 
science. In antiquity science had arisen from the pure sesthetic joy 
in knowledge itself, and had only gradually entered into the service 
of practical need, of ethical tasks, and of religious longings. The 
Middle Ages begins with the conscious subordination of knowledge 
to the great ends of faith ; it sees in science at the beginnin,g only 
the task of the intellect to make clear to itself and express in 
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abstract thought that which it possesses surely and unassailably 
in feeling and conviction. But in the midst of this work the joy 
in knowledge itself wakes anew, at first timorously and uncertainly, 
then with ever-increasing force and self-certainty ; it unfolds itself 
at first scholastically, in fields which seem to lie far distant from 
faith's unassailable sjihere of ideas, and at the end breaks through 
victoriously when science begins to define her limits as against 
faith, philosophy hers as against theology, and to assume a con- 
scious independent position. 

The education of the European peoples, which the history of the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages sets forth, has then for its starting- 
point the Church doctrine, and for its goal the development of 
the scientific spirit. The intellectual civilisation ot antiquity is 
brought to modern peoples in the religious form which it assumed 
at its close, and develops in them gradually the maturity for prop- 
erly scientific work. 

Under such conditions it is easy to understand that the history 
of this education awakens psychological interest and an interest 
connected with the history of civilisation, rather than presents new 
and independent fruits of philosophical insight. In the appropria- 
tion of the presented material the peculiar personality of the 
disciple may assert itself here and there; the problems and con- 
ceptions of ancient philosophy may, therefore, find many fine trans- 
formations when thus taken up into the spirit of the new peoples, 
and in forging out the new Latin terminology in the Middle Ages 
acuteness and depth often contend emulously with pedantry and 
insipidity ; but in its fundamental philosophical thoughts, medimval 
philosophy remains enclosed within the system of conceptions of 
the Greek and the Hellenistic-Eoman philosophy, — not only as 
regards its problems, but also as regards their solutions. Highly 
as we must estimate the worth of its labours for the intellectual 
education of European peoples, its highest achievements remain in 
the last instance just brilliant productions of scholars or disciples, 
not of masters,— productions in which only the eye of the most 
refined detailed investigation can discover the gently germinating 
beginnings of a new thought, but which show themselves to be, on 
the whole, an appropriation of the world of thought of the depart- 
ing antiquity. Mediajval philosophy is, in its entire spirit, solely 
the continuation of the Hellenistic-Koman, and the essential dis- 
tinction between the two is that what in the first centuries of our 
era had been coming into existence amid struggles was, for the 
Middle Ages, given and regarded as something in the mam complete 
and definitive. 
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This period, in which the humanity of to-day was at school, 
lasted a full thousand years, and as if in systematically planned 
pedagogic steps its education proceeds toward science by the suc- 
cessive addition of ancient material of culture. Out of the antith- 
eses which appear in this material grow the problems of philosophy, 
and the ancient conceptions taken up and amplified give the form 
to the scientific theories of the world prevalent in the Middle 
Ages. 

An original discord exists in this ti-adition between Neo-Platonism 
and the Church doctrine defended by Augustine, — a discord which 
indeed was not equally strong at all points, since Augustine in very 
essential points had remained under the control of Neo-Platonism, 
and yet a discord which amounted to an opposition with reference 
to the fundamental character of the relation of philosophy to faith. 
The system of Augustine is concentrated about the conception of 
the Church ; for it philosophy has as its main task to present the 
Church doctrine as a scientific system, to establish and develop it : 
in so far as it prosecutes this task medimval philosophy is the 
science of the schools. Scholasticism. The Neo-Platonic tendency, 
on the contrary, takes the direction of guiding the individual, 
through knowledge, to blessed oneness of life with the deity : in so 
far as the science of the iliddle Ages sets itself this end it is Mysti- 
cism. 

Scholasticism and Mysticism accordingly supplement each other 
without being reciprocally exclusive. As the intuition of the Mystics 
may become a part of the Scholastic system, so the proclamation of 
the Mystics may presuppose the system of the Scholastics as its 
background. Throughout the Middle Ages, therefore. Mysticism is 
more in danger than Scholasticism of becoming heterodox ; but it 
would be erroneous to see in this an essential mark for distinguish- 
ing between the two. Scholasticism is, no doubt, in the main 
entirely orthodox ; but not only do the theories of the Scholastics 
diverge widely in the treatment of dogmas which are still in 
the process of formulation, but many of the Scholastics, even in 
the scientific investigation of the doctrines which were given, pro- 
ceeded to completely heterodox theories, the expression of which 
brought them into more or less severe conflicts without and within. 
As regards Mysticism, the Neo-Platonic tradition often forms the 
theoretical background of the secret or open opposition offered to 
the monopolising of the religious life on the part of the Chundi;' 

1 Cf. II. Heuter, Geschichte der rellgiosen Aufklarung ini Mittelalter, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1876-77). Cf. also H. v. Eicken, Geschichte der mittelalterlichen lYeltr 
anschauung (Stuttgart, 1888). 
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but we meet on the other hand enthusiastic Jlysties who feel them- 
selves called to take the true faith into their protection against the 
excesses of Scholastic science. 

It appears thus to be inappropriate to give to the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages the general name of “ Scholasticism.” It might 
rather jJi'Ove, as the result of a more exact estimate) that in tlie 
maintenance of scientific tradition as well as in the slow adaptation 
and transforination of those irhilosophical doctrines which were 
effective for the after time, a part belongs to Mysticism which is 
at least as great as the part played bj' Scholasticism, and that on the 
other hand a sharp separation of the two currents is not practicable 
in the case of a great number of the most prominent philosophic 
thinkers of the Middle Ages. 

finally, it must be added that even when we put together Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism, we hav'e in nowise exhausted the character- 
istics of mediaeval philosophy. While the nature of both these 
tendencies is fixed by their relation to the religious presuppo.sitions 
of thought, — in the one case the established doctrine of the Church, 
in the other personal piety, — there runs along side by side with 
these, especially in the later centuries of the Middle Ages though 
noticeable still earlier, a secular side-current which brings in an in- 
creasing degree the rich results of Greek and Koiuan experience of 
the world, to science building itself anew. Here, too, at the outset 
the effort prevails to introduce organically into the Scholastic 
system this extensive niateiial and the forms of thought which are 
doniinant in it; but the more this part of the sphere of thought 
develops into an independent significance, the more the entire lines 
of the scientific consideration of the world become shifted, and 
while the reflective interpretation and rationalisation of the relig- 
ious feeling becomes insulated within itself, philosophical knowl- 
edge begins to mark off anew for itself the province of purely 
theoretical investigation. 

From tins multiplicity of variously interwoven threads of tradi- 
tion witli wliich ancient science weaves its fabric on into the Middle 
Ages, we can understand the wealth of colour in which the philosophy 
of this thousand years spreads out before historical research. In 
the frequent exchange of friendly and hostile contact, these elements 
of a tradition changing in comjiass and content from century to 
century play back and forth to form ever new pictures ; a surprising 
fineness in the transitions and shmlings becomes developed as these 
elements are woven together, and thus there is developed also a 
wealth of life in the work of thought, which manifests itself in a 
considerable number of interesting personalities, in an astonishing 
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amount of literary production, and in a passionate agitation of scien- 
tific controversies. 

Such living variety in form has as yet by no means everywhen 
received full justice at the hands of literary-liistorical research,^ bu\ 
the main lines of this develoi)ment lie before us clearly and dis 
tinctly enough for the history of philosophic principles, Avliicl 
nevertheless finds but a meagre field in this period for the reasons 
already adduced. We must, indeed, be on our guard against aiming to 
reduce the complex movement of this process to formulas that are 
all too simple, and against overlooking the multitude of positive 
and negative relations that have come and gone in shiiting fonns 
between the elements of ancient tradition which found their en- 
trance in the course of centuries by irregular intervals into inediajval 
thought. 

In general, the course of science among the European peoples of 
the Middle Ages proceeded along the following lines. 

The xirofound doctrine of Ainjmttiue had its first efficiency, not in 
the direction of its philosophical significance, but as an authoritative 
presentation of the doctrine of the Church. Side by side with this 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism maintained itself, and scientific schooling 
was limited to unimjiortant coinpcndiuins, and to fragments of the 
Aristotelian logic. Nevertheless, a logico-metaphysical problem of 
great importance develoiied from the elaboration of the logic, 
and about this problem arose a highly vigorous movoineiit of 
thought, which, however, threatened to degenerate into barren for- 
malism in consequence of the lack in knowledge to form the content 
of thought. In contrast with this the Augustinian psychology 
began gradually to assert its mighty force ; and at the same time the 
first effects of contact with Arabian science disclosed themselves, a 
science to which the West owed, primarily at least, a certain stimulus 
toward employment with realities, and further a complete widening 


' The prnunrls fnr this lie, certainly in part, in the but gi-adually vanishing 
prejudices which Inns: stood in the way of a just appreciation of tlie Middle 
Ages ; hut in no less a degree they lie also in this literature itself. Tlie eii'ouiii- 
staiitial and yet for the most part sterile prolixity of the iiive.stigatioiis, tlie 
sclieniatic uniformity of the methods, the constant repetition and turning of 
the anrniiients, the lavish expenditure of acuteness upon artificial and sometimes 
absoluti ly silly questions, the uninteresting witticisms of the scliools, — all tliese 
are features which perhaps belong inevitably to the process of learning, appro- 
priating, and practising, wliich mediaeval philosophy sets forth, but tliey bring 
witli them the consequence that in the study of tliis part of the liistoi-y of phi- 
losopliy tlie mass of the materiiil, and the toil involved in its elaboration, stand 
in an unfavourable relation to the real results. So it has come about that just 
those iiue.stigators who have gone deeply, with industry and perseverance, iiit'i 
medireval philosophy have often not refrained from a harsh expression of ill- 
humour as to the object of thei" research. 
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aad transformation of its horizon. This development was in the 
main attached to the acquaintance gained by sucli by-ways with the 
entire system of Aristotle, and the immediate consequence of this 
acquaintance was that the structure of Church doctrine was pro- 
jected in the grandest style and carefully wrought out in all its 
parts with the help of his fundamental metaphysical conceptions. 
Meanwhile Aristotelianism liad been accepted from the Arabians 
(and Jews) not only in their Latin translation, but also with their 
commentaries, and in their interpretation which was under strong 
Neo-Platonic influence; and while by this means the Neo-Platonio 
elements in previous tradition, even in the Augustinian form, found 
vigorous confirmation in various directions, the specific elements of 
the Augustinian metaphysics were forced into sharper and more 
energetic expression, in violent reaction against the Neo-Platonic 
tendency. Thus while both sides lean upon Aristotelianism, a cleft 
in scientific thought is produced, which finds its expression in the 
separation of theology and philosophy. This cleft became widened 
by a new and not less complicated movement. Empirical research 
in medicine and natural science had also made its way from the 
East, hand in hand with Aristotelianism ; it began now to rise also 
•among the European peoples ; it conquered the domain of psychology 
not without assistance from the Augustinian current, and favoured 
the development of the Aristotelian logic in a direction which led 
far from the ohurchly Aristotelian metaphysics. And while thus 
the interwoven threads of tradition were sei)avating on all sides, the 
fine filaments of new beginnings were already finding their way into 
this loosening web. 

With such various relations of mutual support or retardation, 
•and with such numerous changes of front, the thoughts of ancient 
philosophy move through the Middle Ages ; but the most important 
and decisive turn was doubtless the reception of Aristotelianism, which 
became complete about the year 1200. This divides the whole 
field naturally into two sections which in their philosophical import 
are so related that the interests and the problems, the antitheses 
and the movements, of the first period are repeated in broader, and 
■at the same time deeper, form in the second. The relation of these 
two divisions, therefore, cannot be generally designated in this ease 
toy differences in the subject matter. 
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(Until about 1200.) 

W. Eaulich, Geschichte der scholastiehen Phtlosophie, I. Theil. Prague, 1863. 

The line of thought in which mediaeval philosophy essentially 
moved, and in which it continued the principles of the philosophy 
of antiquity, was prescribed for it by the doctrine of Augustim. 
He had moved the principle of internality {InnerlichJceit), which 
had been preparing in the whole closing development of ancient 
science, for the first time into the controlling central position of 
philosophic thought, and the position to which he is entitled in 
the history of philosophy is that of the beginner of a new line of 
development. For the bringing together of all lines of the Patristic 
as well as the Hellenistic ifiiilosophy of his time, which he com- 
pletely accomplished, was possible only as these were consciously 
united in that new thought which was itself to become the germ of 
the pliilosophy of the future. Jlut only of a more distant future : 
his philosophical originality passed over his contemporaries and the 
immediately following centuries without effect. Within the circuit 
of the old civilisation the creative power of thought had become 
extinguished, and the new peoples could only gradually grow into 
scientific work. 

In the cloister and court schools which formed the seats of this 
newly beginning civilisation, permission for instruction in dialectic 
by the side of the arts most necessary for the training of the clergy 
had to be conquered step by step. For this elementaiy logical 
instruction they possessed in the first centuries of the Hiddlc Ages 
only the two least important treatises of the Aristotelian Organon, 
De Categoriis and De Iiiterpretatione, in a Latin translation with 
the introduction of Porphyry, and a number of commentaries of 
the Heo-Platonic time, in particular those of Boethius. For the 
material of knowledge (of the Quadrivium) they used the com- 
pendiums of departing antiquity, which had been prepared by 
Marcianus Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidorus of Sevilla. Of the 
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great original works of ancient philosophy, only the Platonic 
Timoeus in the translation of Chalcidius was known. 

Under these circumstances, scientific activity in the schools was 
mainly directed toward learning and practising the schematism of 
formal logic, and the treatment even of the material parts of knowl- 
edge, in particular of religious dogma which was indeed regarded 
as something essentially complete and in its contents unassailable, 
took the direction of elaborating and setting forth what was given 
and handed down by tradition, in the forms and according to the 
rules of the Aristotelian-Stoic logic. In this process the main em- 
phasis must necessarily fall upon formal arrangement, upon the 
formation and division of class-concepts, upon correct syllogistic 
conclusions. Already in the Orient the ancient school logic had 
been put into the service of a rigidly articulated development of 
Church doctrine by John Damascenus, and now this took place in 
the schools of the West also. 

Meanwhile this pursuit, which had its basis in the conditions of 
the tradition, had not only the didactic value of a mental exercise 
in the appropriation of material, but also the consequence that the 
beginnings of independent reflection necessarily took the direction 
of an inquiry as to the significance of logical relations, and so we 
find emerging early in the Western literature, investigations as to 
the relation of the conception on the one hand to the word, and on 
the other to the thing. 

The problem thus formed became strengthened by a peculiar com- 
plication. By the side of the Church doctrine there persisted, half 
tolerated and half condemned, a mystical transmission of Chris- 
tianity in Neo-Platonic form. It went back to writings which had 
arisen in the fifth century, but which were ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and it gained wider extension when these writings 
were translated in the ninth century by John Scotus Erigena, and 
made the basis of his own doctrine. In this doctrine, however, 
a main point was thfit identification of the different grades of ab- 
straction with the stages of metaidiysical reality, which had been 
already propounded in the older Platonism and in Neo-Platonism 
(cf.§20,8). 

In consequence of these incitements the question as to the meta- 
physical significance of logical gejtera became, during the next centuries, 
the centre of philosophic thought. About this were grouped the 
other logical and metaphj'sical problems, and the answer given to 
this question decided the party position of individual thinkers. 
Amid the great variety of decisions given in this controversy over 
universals, three tendencies are prominent: Realism, which main- 
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tains tJie independent existence of genera and species, is the doctrine 
of Anselm of Canterbury, of William of Champeaux, and of the 
Platonists proper, among whom Bernard of Chartres is prominent; 
Nominalism, which sees in universals only designations or terms 
which apply commonly, is defended in this period principally by 
Eoscellinus; finally a mediating theory, which has been called 
Gonceptualism or Sermonism, is attached principally to the name of 
Abelard. 

These conflicts came to an issue arincipally in the endless dispu- 
tations at the Paris University, which for this period and on into 
the following period formed the centre of scientific life in Europe; 
and these battles, conducted with all the arts of dialectical dexterity, 
exercised upon this age a fascinating power like that which tlie 
disputes of the Soidiists and Soeratic circles had once exercised 
upon the Greeks. Here as there the unreflective life of the popular 
consciousness was awakened to thought, and here as there wider 
circles were seized by a feverish thirst for knowledge, and by a i)as- 
sionate desire to take part in such hitherto unwonted intellectual 
games. Par beyond the narrow circles of the clergy, who had pre- 
viously been the transmitters of scientific tradition, the impulse 
toward knowledge, thus awakened, forced its way to the surface. 

But this excessive vigour in dialectical development found at the 
same time manifold opposition. In fact, it hid within itself a seri- 
ous danger. This brilliant performance, in which abstract thought 
proved its power, lacked all basis of real knowledge. With its dis- 
tinctions and conclusions it was carrying on to a certain extent a 
juggler’s game in the open air, which indeed set the formal mental 
powers into beneficial motion, but which, in spite of all its turns and 
windings, could lead to no material knowledge. Hence, from intelli- 
gent men like Gerbert, who had received information from the empir- 
ical studies of the Arabians, went out the admonition to abandon 
the formalism of the schools and turn to the careful examination 
of jllature and to the tasks of practical civilisation. 

But while such a call still echoed mainly unheard, dialectic met a 
more forcible resistance in the piety of faith and in the power of the 
Church. The result was inevitable that the logical working over of 
the metaphysics of the Church’s faith, and the consequences which 
were developed in the strife about universals, — at first without any 
reference to their religious bearing, — should come into contradiction 
with the dogma of the Church; and the more this wms repeated, the 
more dialectic appeared not only superfluous for the simply pious 
mind, but also dangerous to the interests of the Church. In this 
spirit it was attacked, sometimes with extreme violence, by the 
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orthodox Mystics, among whom the most combative was Bernaid of 
Clauvaux, while the Victonnes turned back fiom the excesses of 
dialectical aiiogance to the study of Augustine, and sought to bring 
out the rich treasuie of innei expeiience which his writings con- 
tained, by transfer ling the fundamental thoughts of his psj chology 
from the metaphysical to the empincal sphere 


Aurelius Augustinus (364-4‘50), boin at Thagaste m Numidia, and educated 
for a jurist there, and also in Madauia in Caithage, passed tliiough in his youth 
almost all phases of the scientihc and leligious moiement of his time He 
sought at first in Mamchansm religious idief for his hmning doubts, then fell 
into the Academic Scepticism which he had eaily absoibtd from Cicero, jiassed 
over from this gradually to the \eo PIvtonio doctrine, and was at last non by 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, foi Chiistiamlj , -nhose philosopher he was to become 
As piiest, and later as bishop it Hippo Rt^ius he was unwearied in piaotioal 
and liteiary activitj for the unity of the Cliiistian Clmrih and doctrine, his 
doctrinal system w is developed esnecially in the Doiiatist and Pelagian contro- 
veisies Among lus works (lu Milne’s cillection 1(> vols , Pans, ISjoff [tr 
ed by Dods, lo vols , 1 dm 1S71-77 also in Schaff’s hb , ^iceiie and Post 
fsitene latheis, Vols 1-8, liulfdo l‘<H()-b8]) tin so of chief importance for 
philosophy aie his aiitobn^i iphieil ( on/Vssions and fuither Contta Aeademi 
LO'., De li(ata Vita, De Ouliiii Bi Qiiaiilititi Ammo. Be I ibno Atbitno, Be 
TtiHilate, Stilil iiiia B Jmitu it (lit tli litiniL Be Civitate Bei — CJ C Hindi 
inann, Z><i fill/ I ( liili I'll-isi )i — i, Bohimgei, /iiicAeii'ieii/iif/ite i» 
Biot/iapkiea, vl 111 m I llil (''Uut,iit lt-7'-78) — V Dointr, A (Beiliu, 
187 >) — 'V Diltlui I iiUitmitl tit tin < < te'.ii I'.'.i ii'.ihatten, 1 (Ltijis IbBi;, 
pji UJ S — J ^toiz, Z)u Phifos (Us kin A (Iitibing, 1802) 


The Pt^ayiayr eis rai narjiyo/itas of PoipliMl (id bl Busse, Bcihn lbS() in 
Its ti iiisl itnn In Hictluii-. Jtii< tin iMciiiil otiasmii foi the c ntioitisv mi 
univeisils Boethius (470- )ii) isale tioiii this imilisuI an mfluencb upon 
the eiih Miildli. \,ts bv his ti inslatniis md i ni mnlaiiis upon the two 
Aiistoteli 111 til itisi s iiid upon a iiuiiilii ot C iteio s wi tings In addition to 
his books time wiie still olhiis whuli i iiiiil ited undi i the name of Augustiiib 
Cf Piautl, tresdi d Loq tin llxmll.ll uid A louulun litthei i lies a itiqiics 
sui VlXf/L it Vuitqiiie ills tiiulHitioii'. latmes iV An.title 2 cd lb41) 

Among the siiiiitifiL ettet/i loptduts ot deputing intiipiiti, M uiniius ( ipell i 
(fioiii Cutlngi the middle ot the litih ceiilui}), in his 6n(i/n<oii t'^d bs 
l>ss(nliaidt Jims IbbO) aftei his whimsieil intii duitioii Z>i Anpfin Veinuit 
et Philulogw tie its the seiiii libel il aits of wiiicli as is well known iii the 
aetivttj ot the schools gi inunaT, ihet me md diileetic toinud the liiiuuu, 
arithiiietie, geoiiietiy, vstionoiu\, and niiisic inrludiiig poetics, the (iuadiiviuiii 
V vilmblc eoinmentiit on Caiielli w is wiittiii I itii In Seotus 1 ii-,eiia (td by 
B lliuiem 1 ails Iblil) — llu Instit itii nis Bniitiinnn it 'iai uhiiiiitii Lei 
tionum ind Aitihns ai Biseiplims Littii ittn /ibiittfiiim ot the Sen itoi Cis- 
siodonis ( tS0-i7(l Winks Puis, I itS) md tm Oi tqinum sue 1 ti/moh qmntm, 
Libu \ \ (i 1 tli-iie) ot Isid nus Hispilinsis (di d ( j(i) iie ilii id\ ciiiiplitely 
upon theoligicil -lound John Damasoenus ( il out 700) iii his llvyn -ji/uireus 
(Woikb, Venice, 1748) gave tlie classn il example toi the nniiloimint ot the 
ancient school logic in the sniiee of bjstimuisiiig the Cliuich dxtiims 

While the stoims ot the national imjitioiis weie blusteiing upon the conti- 
nent, scientific study had fled to the Biiti&Ii Jslis in putieuiii to In 1 mil aaid 
later flouiished to a eeitain extent in tli< school it 1 ork niidei tin Viiieiable 
Bede 1 rom lieie learned education was won bick In tin continent tin ougli 

Alciun, upon the induoinient of Chailes tin Gieat btside the episcopil iiid the 

cloister sehools aiose the palatiiial school, wlioee si at was hxed bj i the 

Bild at Pans 'Ihe most impoitant doistei schools weie those of 1 uldi and 
Toum At the foimer "woike^l K'vb'inus (Uh'vban) Muuus (of Miiur, uO-oob , 
Be Univeiso, Libn XXII), and Hue (lleincus) of Auxerre, from it went out, 
at the eud of the ninth centuiy, Remigius of Auxerre and the probable author 
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of the commentary Super Porphyrium (printed in Cousin’s Ouvrages Tnedits 
d’Abilard, Paris, 183(3). In Tours Alenin was followed by the Abbot Prede- 
gisus, whose letter, De yihilo ft Tenebris, is preserved (in Migne, Vol. 105). 
Later the cloister at St. Gall (JJotker Labeo, died 102^) formed a principal seat 
of scientific tradition. 

Cf. also for the literary relations, the Ilistoire Littcraire de la Franee. 

The writings ascribed to the Areopagite (cf. ^Irfs of the Apostles, 17 : .34), 
among which tliose of chief importance are repl pvariKijs ficoXoyias nml irepi rijs 
Icpapxlas oipaelov (in Jligne ; German by Engelhardt, Snlzbacli. 1823), show the 
same mixture of Christian and Neo-Platonic philosophy which ai)peiired Ire- 
quently in the (Iriniit (the result of Origen’s influence) and in an especially 
characteristic form in the Bishop Synesius (about 400 ; cf. B. Volkmann, .S', oon 
Cyrene, Berlin, 1800). The .above-named writings of the Pseudo-Dionysiiis, 
which probably arose in the fifth century, are first mentioned, 532, ami their 
genuineness is there contested; nevertheless, this was defended by Maximus 
Confessor (.■)80-002 ; De Variis DiffieUiorihiis Loeis Palrum Diunysii et Urei/orii, 
ed. Oehler, Halle, 18.)7). 

In connection with this Mj'sticism develops the first important scientific 
personality of the .Middle Ages, John Scotus Eiigena (sometimes Jerugena, 
from Ireland, about 810-880), of whose liie it is certainly known tiiat lie was 
called by Cliarles the Bald to the court school at Paris, and was for a time 
active there. He translated the writings of the Areopagite, wrote against 
Gottschalk the treatise De Praulestinatione, and imt his own theories into his 
main work, De Dirisione yaturce (German by Noack, Leips. 1870-70). Tlte 
works form Vol. 122 in Migite’s collection. Cf. J. Huber, J. S. F- (Munich, 1801). 

Anselm of Canterbury (10:1.3-1100) came from Aosta, was active for a long 
time in tlie Norman cloister at Bee, and was called to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1003. Of his worlts (Migne, Vol. 1.56) the most im])ortant foi 
philosophy besides the treatise Ottr Dens Homo? are the Monologium and the 
Prosloginm. Tlte two latter are edited by C. Haas (Ttibingen. 18o:!). together 
witli the refutation of a monk, Gaunilo (in the cloister Marmoutier near 'I’ours), 
Liber pro Insipiente, and the reply of Anselm. Cf. Ch. HOmusat, A. de C., 
tableau de la vie monasiique et de la lutte du puuroir spirituel uvec le pouvuir 
temporel nu 1P'“ sieele (2d ed., Paris, 1808). 

William of Cbampeauz (died 1121 .as Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne) was a 
teacher who w.is much heard .at the cathedral school in I’aris, and established 
studies there in tlie Au^rstinian cloister at St. Victor. IVe are chieliy informed 
as to his philosophical views by his opponent Abelard ; his logictil treatise is lost. 
Cf. E. Michaud, Cr. de Ch. et les ecoles de Paris an 12"" sieele (Paris, 18(38). 

The Platonism of the earlier Middle Ages attiiclied itself essentially to the 
Timeeus, and under the influence of the Neo-Platonic interpretation gave to the 
doctrine of Ideas a form which did not completely corre.spond to the original 
sense. Tlie mo.st important figure in this line is Bernard of Chartres (in the 
first half of the twelfth century). His work De Mandi Universitate sive J/eya- 
cosmus et Mirrocosmns has been edited by C. S. Barach (Innsbruck, 187(1). 
William of Conches (,1/af/tia de Natnris Philosophia; Draymaticnn Pliiluso- 
phue) and Walter of Montague are regarded as his ilisciples. Adelard of 
Bath also wrote in the same spirit (He Eodem et Diverso ; Questiones yaturales). 

Roscellinus of Armorica in Brittany came forward as teacher at various 
places, especially at Locraenach where Abelard w<as his hearer, and was 
obliged to retract his opinions at the Council at Soissons. .Of his own writings 
only a letter to Abelard is extant (printed in the Abhandl. der bair. Akad., 1851) ; 
the sources for his doctrine are Anselm, Abelard, .John of .Salisbury. 

Abelard (Abeillard), the most impressive and energetic personality among 
the thinkers of this period, was bom 1079 at Pallet, in the county of Nantes, 
and was a pupil of William of Champeanx and of Boscellinus. His own activity 
as a te.acher w.as developed at Melon and Corbeil, and most successfully m 
Paris at the cathedral school, and at tlie logical school St. Genevieve. 'J'he 
misfortune into which his well-known rehationsldp to Heloise plunged him. and 
the conflicts into which his teaching brought him with the Church authority, 
chiefly at the instigation of his unwearied prosecutor, Bernard of Clairvaux 
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(Synods at Soissons 1121, and Sens 1141), did not allow the restless man to 
attain complete clearness m bis mind, and impelled him to seek lestiiig-places 
in various cloisters lie died 1142 in St Marcel, near Chalons-sur-Saoiic Cf Ins 
Sistoria Calarmtatum Jileai um, and his coirespondence with Heloise (A1 Car- 
nere, A u £l , 2d ed , Giessen, 1831) Ills works have been edited by V Cousin 
in two volumes (Pans, 1849-50). Among these the most impoitant are hi? 
Dialectic, Introductio in 1 heoloifium, Theologia Christiana, Dialogns inttt 
Dhilosophum, Chustianum et JudtBum,1iie treatise Sic et Non, and the ethical 
tieatise Scito Te Ipcum Cf Cli d li£inusat, Abdaid (2 vols , Pans, 1843) 

A number of anonymous tieatise-. (published by V Cousin) occupy a position 
allied to that of Abelaid Of this descnption aie a commentaiy on De Intel pi e- 
tatione, De Intellectibus, and De Oeneiibuc et Speciebus (the latter is possibly 
from Joscelhnus, a Bishop of boissons who died 1161) Related to Abelard is 
also the philosophico-theological position of Gilbert de la Poii6e (Gilbeitus 
Po-retanus, died 1154 as Bishop of Poitieis), who taught m Chaitics and Pans, 
and was drawn into the piosecutioii of Abelard by Bernaid of Claiivaux. 
Besides a commentary on the De Tnnitate and De Duabus Natuiisin Chinto 
of Pseudo Boethius, he wiote the De ccx Pi inapiis, which was iimcli com- 
mented upon later 

The consequences of the “dialectic” that were objectionable for the Chuich 
showed themselves at an eaily date especially with Berengar of louis (fiUO- 
1088), whose doctiine of the Sacianient was eombated by Laniranc (1003- 
1089, Anselm’s piedecessor at Bee and Canteibury) The latter is piobably 
the author of the tieatise foimerly asenbed to Anselm and printed among his 
woiks, Elucidariurn sive Dialogue Sumiiiam 2ottus TheologuB C'ompleitens. 
In tins compendium the effort hrst appears to give the whole compass of w hat 
had been established by the Church, m the form of a logically aiiaiiged text- 
book, putting aside dialectical innovations From this proceeded later the 
works of tlie STunmista [so called from their writings which took the foim of 
a “bum” of theology], among whom the most impoitant is Peter Lombard 
(died 1164 as Bishop of Pans). KmJUbtilV Sentential um foiin Vol 1<U iii 
Aligne. Among the eailier we may peihaps mention Robert Pulleyii (Robeitus 
Pullus, died 1160) , among the later, Peter of Poitieis (died 1203) and Ahnus 
Ryssel (“ab inealie" ; died 1203). Cf. on him Baumgartner (Munster, 18 )b) 

Gerbert (died 1003 as Pope Sylvestei II ) has the meiit of having poiiiti d 
out energetically the necessity of the study of mathematies and natural science 
He became acquainted with the woik of tlie Aiabiaiis while in Spam and llalj , 
and acquired an amount of knowledge that made him an object of am i/eiiieiit 
and suspicion to his contempoianes Cf K IVeniei, G- von Am til die 
Kirche iind Wissenschaft eeinei Zeit (2d ed , Vienna, 1881) I ike him his 
disciple, Fulbert (died 1029 as Bishop of Charties), called men back from 
dialectic to simple piety, and in the same spiiit Hildebert of Lavaidin was 
active (1057-1133, Bishop of Tours). 


The same thing was done upon a large scale by the orthodox Mysticism of 
the twelfth century. As its most zealous suppoilei we are met bv Bernard of 
Clalrvanz (1091-1153) Among his wiitings those pioinment art Di Conti mptii 
Mundi, and De Chadibus Iliimilitati', (ed by Jlibillon, last ed , Pins, 1819 i ) 
Cf. Ifeander, Dei heilige 1! und vine Znt (Id ed , 1803) , .loiisuu, Lite and 
TimeeofSt B (Loud 1808), [R b btoiis, B of C (NY 1892)] 

Mysticism became seieiititically fiuitful among the Victormes, the conduc- 
tors of the cloister school of bt Victor, in Pans The most impoitant was Hiigo 
of St Victor (bom 1096 as Count of Blankenbuig m the Hair, died 1141) 
Among his works (m Migiie, Vols 175-177) the most important is De Saua- 
mentis Fidei ChiistianiL, for the psychology of Mysticism the nmst iiiipnitant 
works aie the Sohloquiiim de Ariba Animte, De -lira Noe and 1 aiutate 
Mundi, and besides these the encyclopedic work Eiudilio Didnvalita — t t ->3 

Liebner, /I v St V und die theoloniecheH Bichtniigen seinei Zeit {U.iips 18,I(>) 

His pupil, Richard of St Victor (a Scot, died 1173), vviole De Statu, De 
Eriiditione Bominis Intenoiis, De Pieparatione Anmi ad Conti ii^ilatioium, 
and De (hatia Contcmplatioius Uis woiks form dL 

W. A Kaulich, Die Lehien dee II. und B von St V (in the Abhandl der 
Bohm. Oes der TTiss , 1803 f.J. His successor, Waltei ot St 1 lotoi distin- 
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gaislied himself in a less scientific polemic against the heretical dialectic 
Quattuor Labyriiithos Fraocia:). 

At tlie close of tliis pciiod appear the beginnings of a Humanist reaction 
against the onc-sidedness of the work of the schools, in John of Salisbury 
(Johannes Saresberiensis, died 1180 as Bishop of Chartres), wliose writings Foli- 
araticus and Metalogicua (Migue, Vol. 199) form a valuable source tor the 
scientific lite of the time. Cf. C. Schaarschmidt, J. H. nac/i Leben und Studitn, 
Schriften und Fhilosqphie (Leips. 1802). 

§ 22. The Metaphysics of Inner Experience. 

The philosophy of the great Church teacher Augustine is not 
presented in any of his works as a complete system; rather, it 
develops incidentally in all his literary activity in connection with 
the treatment of various subjects, for the most part theological. 
Hut from this work as a whole we receive the peculiar impression 
that these rich masses of thought are in motion in two difEerent 
directions, and are held together only by the powerful personality 
of the man. As theologian Augustine throughout all his investi- 
gations keeps the conception of the Church in mind, as criterion ; as 
philosopher he makes all his ideas centre about the principle of the 
absolute and immediate certainty {Selbstgewissheit) of consciousness. 
By their double relation to these two fixed postulates, all questions 
come into active flux. Augustine’s world of thought is like an 
elliptic system which is constructed by motion about two centres, 
and this, its inner duality, is frequently that of contradiction.* 

It becomes the task of the history of philosophy to separate from 
this complicated system those ideas by which Augustine far tran- 
iKsended his time and likewise the immediately following centuries, 
rind became one of the founders of modern thought. All these ideas, 
however, have their ultimate ground and inner union in the jiriu- 
ciple of the immediate certainty of inner experience {selbstgewissen 
Imierlichkeit) , which Augustine first expressed with complete clear- 
ness, and formulated and used as the starting-point of philosophy. 
Under the influence of the ethical and religious interest, metaphys- 
ical interest had become gradually and almost imperceptibly shifted 
from the sphere of the outer to that of the inner life. Psychical 
conceptions had taken the place of physical, as the fundamental 
factors in the conception of the world. It was reserved for Augus- 
tine to bring into full and conscious use, this, which had already 
become an accomplished fact in Origen and Plotinus.” 


1 It is unmistakable that Augustine him.self in the course of hi.s development 
transferred the emphasis of his personality more and more from the philosophi- 
cal to the Church centre. This comes forward with especial distinctness in his 
backward look over his own literary activity, the Metractationes. 

® Aug. De Ver. Hel. 89, 72. Holt foras ire; in te iptum redi: is interiobe 
'loviNE habitat veritas. 
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This tendency toward inner enperienee even constitutes his pecu- 
liar literary quality. Augustine is a virtuoso in self-observation 
and self-analysis ; he has a mastery in the portrayal of psychical 
states, which is as admirable as is his ability to analyse these in 
reflection and lay bare the deepest elements of feeling and impulse. 
Just for this reason it is from this source almost exclusively that 
he draws the views with which his metaphysics seeks to compre- 
hend the universe. So there begins, as over against the G-reek 
philosophy, a new course of development, which indeed, during 
the Middle Ages, made but little progress beyond what was achieved 
by Augustine in his first cast, and the full development of which is 
not to be found until the modern period. 

1. This makes its appearance clearly already in Augustine’s 
doctrine of the starting-point of philosophical knowledge. In cor- 
respondence with the course of his personal development he seeks 
the way to certainty through doubt, and in this process, sceptical 
theories themselves must break the path. At first, to be sure, with 
the indomitable thirst of his ardent nature for happiness, he 
strikes down doubt by the Socratic postulate that the possession of 
truth (without the presupposition of which there is also no probar 
bility) is requisite for happiness, and therefore is to be regarded as 
attainable: but with greater emphasis he shows that even the 
sceptic who denies the external reality of the content of perception, 
or at least leaves it undecided, can yet not involve in doubt the 
internal existence of the sensation as such. But instead of con- 
tenting himself with the relativistic or positivistic interpretations 
of this fact, Augustine presses forward just from this basis to victo- 
rious certainty. He points out tliat together with the sensation 
there is given not only its content, which is liable to doubt in one 
direction or another, but also the reality of the perceiving subjectf 
and this certainty which consciousness has in itself follows first of 
all from the very act of doubt. In that I doubt, or since I doubt, 
he says, I know that I, the doubter, am : and thus, just this doubt 
contains within itself the valuable truth of the reality of the co»- 
scious being. Even if I should err in all else, I cannot err in this ; 
for in order to err I must exist.^ 

This fundamental certainty extends equally to all states of con- 


^ Augustine attributed fundamental importance to this line of argument, 
which he frequently worked out (Z)e Beata Vita, 7 ; Solil. II. Iff.; De Ver. 
Bel. 72 f. ; De Trin. X. 14, etc.). That it, however, was not completely 
unknown to Greek literature also is proved hy the passage (III. 6 f. ) of ^e 
compilation current under the name of “ Metaphysics of Herennios.” The 
source of this passage has not as yet been discovered, but is probably late Stoic. 
Cf. on this E. Ileitz in ^tz.-Ber. der Berl. Ak. d. W., 1889, pp. 1167 fl. 
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sciousness (cogitare), and Augustine sought to show that all the 
various kinds of these states are already included in the act of 
doubt. He who doubts knows not only that he lives, but also that 
he remembers, that he knows, and that he wills : for the grounds 
of his doubt rest upon his former ideas ; in estimating the momenta 
of the doubt are developed thought, knowledge, and judgment ; aud 
the motive of his doubt is only this, that he is striving after truth. 
"Without particularly reflecting upon this, or drawing farther con- 
clusions from it, Augustine proves in this example his deep insight 
into the psychical life, since he does not regard the different kinds 
of psychical activity as separate spheres, but as the aspects of one 
and the same act, inseparably united with one another. The soul 
is for him — and by this he rises far above Aristotle, and also above 
the Xeo-Platonists — the liWng whole of personality, whose life is 
a unity, and which, by its self-consciousness, is certain of its own 
reality as the surest truth. 

2. But from this first certainty Augustine’s doctrine at once 
leads farther, and it is not only his religious conviction, but also 
a deep epistemological reflection, that makes him regard the idea 
of God as immediately involved in the certainty which the indi- 
vidual consciousness has of itself. Here, too, the fundamental 
fact of doubt is of authoritative importance ; in this case, also, it 
already contains implicitly the full truth. How should we come 
to question and doubt the perceptions of the external world which 
force themselves upon us with such elementary power, asks Augus- 
tine, if we did not possess, besides these, and from other sources, 
criteria and standards of truths by which to measure and examine 
these perceptions ? He who doubts must know the truth, for only 
for its sake does he doubt.* In reality, continues the philosopher, 
man possesses, besides sensation (sensws), the higher capacity of 
reason {intellectus, ratio), i.e. of the immediate perception of incor- 
poreal truths ; * under the latter Augustine understands, not only 
the logical laws, but also the norms of the good and the beautiful ; 
in general, all those truths not to be attained by sensation, which 
are requisite to elaborate and judge what is given, — the principles 
of judging.® 


® £>e Ver. Bel. 39, 72 f. 

‘ Aspectus anlmi, quo per se ipsnm non per corpus verum intuetur : De Trin. 
XII. 2, 2. Cf. Contra Acad. III. 1.3, 29. 

® Tlie apprehension of these inteUigible truths by human consciousness was 
at the lirst designated by Augustine quite Platonically ivipinitris. It was ortho- 
dox 6cruple.s against the assumption of the pre-existence of the soul that led 
him to regard the reason as the intuitive faculty for the incorporeal world. Cf. 
also J. Stortz, Die Philosophic des hi. Augustinus (Freiburg i. D. 1882). 
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Such norms of reason assert themselves as standards of judg- 
ment in doubt as in all activities of consciousness ; but they 
transcend, as something higher, the individual consciousness into 
which they enter in the course of time : they are the same for all 
who think rationally, and experience no alteration in this their 
worth. Thus the individual consciousness sees itself attached in its 
own function to something universally valid and far reaeliing.^ 

But it belongs to the essence of truth that it is or exists. Augus- 
tine also proceeds from this fundamental conception of the ancient, 
as of every naive theory of knowledge. But the Being or existence 
of those universal truths, since they are absolutely incorporeal in 
their nature, can be thought only as that of the Ideas in Ood — 
after the Neo-Platonic mode; they are the changeless Forms and 
norms of all reality (priiicipales fornue vel rationes reriim stabiles 
atque incommutabiles, qvce in divino intellectii continentur) , and the 
determinations of the content of the divine mind. In him they 
are all contained in highest union ; he is the absolute unity, the all- 
embracing truth ; he is the highest Being, the highest Good, perfect 
Beauty (unum, venim, bonuni). All rational knowledge is ulti- 
mately knowledge of God. Complete knowledge of God, indeed, 
even according to Augustine’s admission, is denied to human insight 
in the earthly life. Perhaps only the negative element in our idea 
of him is completely certain ; and, in particular, we have no ade- 
quate idea of the way in which the different elements of divine 
tiTith which the reason beholds are united in him to form the 
highest real unity. For his incorporeal and changeless essence 
{essentia) far transcends all forms of relation and association that 
belong to human thought ; even the category of substance applies 
to him as little as do the rest.' 

3. Directly consistent as these thoughts are with Neo-Platonism,' 
their Christian character is yet preserved in Augustine’s presenta- 
tion by the fact that the religious idea of the deity as absolute 
personality is inseparably fused with the philosophical conception 
of the deity as the sura and essence of all truth. But just for this 
reason the whole Augustinian metaphysics is built up upon the 


1 De Lib. Arb. 11. 7 ff. 

‘ 'I'lie essential thing in this is the insight, that the categories acquired in 
knowing Nature are inadequate for the peculiar nature of spiritual synthesis 
(according to which the divine essence should be thought). The new categories 
of internality are, however, with Augustine only in the process of coming into 
exi.steiicc ; cf. the following. 

• In fact, Augustine seeks throushout to identify the j/oBj of Plotinus with the 
X 470 S of ( )rigen ; but by dropping from the Neo-Platonic doctrine the emanistio 
derivation of the nvs and its acquirement of independent existence, he abrogates 
the physical schema WE the world potencies in favour of the psychical. 
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self-knowledge of the finite personality ; that is, upon the fact of 
inner experience. For so far as a comprehension of the divine 
essence is at all possible for man, it can be gained only after the 
analogy of human self-knowledge. This, however, shows the fol- 
lowing fundamental composition of the inner life : the permanent 
existence of spiritual Being is given in the sum-total of its content 
of consciousness, or reproducible ideas ; its movement and living 
activity consists in the processes of uniting and separating these 
elements in judgments ; and the impelling force in this motion is 
the will, directed toward the attainment of highest blessedness. 
Thus the three aspects of psychical reality are idea ( Vorstellung), 
judgment, and will : menwria, inteUectus, voluntas,^ and Augustine is 
expressly on his guard against conceiving of these modes of func- 
tioning which are peculiar to personality, as the properties of 
bodies are conceived. Just as little do tliey mean different strata 
or spheres of its existence ; they form in their indissoluble unity 
the substance of the soul itself. In accordance with these relations 
thus recognised in man’s mental life, Augustine then not only seeks 
to gain an analogical idea of the mystery of the Trinity, but recog- 
nises, also, in the esse, nosse, and velle the fundamental determinsr 
tions of all reality. Being, knowing, and willing comprise all 
reality, and in omnipotence, omniscience, and perfect goodness, the 
deity encompasses the universe. 

The outspoken opinion of the inadequacy of the physical (Aristotelian) 
categories reminds us only seemingly of Neo-Platonism, whose intelligible cate- 
gories (cf. p. 245), as well as its entire metaphysical schema, are throughout 
physical. It is Augustine who is first in earnest in the .attempt to raise the 
peculiar forms of relation characteristic of the inner nature, to metaphysical 
principles. Aside from this, his cosmology runs on in the track laid by Neo- 
platonism without peculiarities worthy of mention. The doctrine of the two 
worlds, with its anthropological correlates, forms here the presupposition. 
The world of sense is known through perceptions, the intelligible world through 
the reason, and these two given constituents of knowledge are brought inio 
relation with each other by intellectual thought {ratiocinalin). For .a))prehend- 
ing Nature, the teleology conditioned by the doctrine of Ideas pruscnt-s itselt. 
The corporeal world also is created out of nothing by divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and bears in its beauty and perfection the sign of its oriuin. Evil 
(including moral evil, yet of. below) is here, too, nothing jiroperly real ; it is 
not a thing, but an act; it has no causa efficieiis, but only a cauiio Oejkiens; 
its origin is to be sought not in tlie positive Being (God), but in the back of 
Being of finite natures j for these latter, as having been created, possess only 
a weakened and therefore a defective reality. Augustine’s the jJicy stands thus 
essentially upon the ground of that of Origen and Plotinus. 

4. A farther and essential consequence of placing pliilosopliy 
upon a consciously anthropological basis is, in Augustine’s case, tho 
central position which he assigned in his theory of the universe to 


t The same triple division of the psychical activities is found among the 
Stoics. Cf. D. 187. 
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the will. The leading motive in this is doubtless the man's own 
experience ; himself a nature ardent and strong in will, as he exam- 
ined and scrutinised liis own personality he came upon the will as 
its inmost core. On this account the will is for him the essential 
element in all : omnes nihil aliiid quam voluntates sunt. 

In his psychology and theory of knowledge this is shown especially 
in the fact that he seeks to set forth on all sides the controlling 
position of the will in the entire process of ideation and knowledge.' 
While witli reference to sense perception the Neo-Platonists had 
distinguished between the state of corporeal stimulation and the 
becoming conscious of the same, Augustine demonstrates by an 
exact analysis of the act of seeing, that this becoming conscious is 
essentially an act of will (intentio aniitii) . And as physical atten- 
tion is accordingly a matter of the will, so too the activity of the 
inner sense (sensits interior) shows a quite analogous dependence 
upon the will. Whether we bring our own states and actions as 
such to our consciousness or not, depends as truly upon voluntary 
reflection as does the intentional consideration of something which 
belongs to our memory, and as does the activ'ity of the combining 
fantasy when directed toward a definite goal. Finally, the thinking 
of the intellect (ratiociiwfto), with its judging and reasoning, is 
formed completely under the direction of the purposes of the will ; 
for the will must determine the direction and the end according to 
which the data of outer or inner experience are to be brought under 
the general truths of rational insight. 

In the case of these cognitions of rational insight the relation 
assumes a somewhat more involved form, for in its relation to this 
higher divine truth the activity of the human mind cannot be given 
the same play as in the case of its intellectual relation to the outer 
world and to its own inner world. This is true even on philosophi- 
cal grounds, for according to the fundamental metaphysical scheme 
the active part in the causal connection must belong to the more 
universal as the higher and more cflBcient Being (^Sein). The rela- 
tion of the human mind to this truth, which is metaphysically its 
superior, can in the main be only a passive one. The knowledge of 
the intelligible world is for Augustine also, essentially — illumination, 
revelation. Here, where the mind stands in the presence of its crea- 
tor, it lacks not only the creative, but even the receptive initiative. 
Augustine is far from regarding the intuitive knowledge of the 
intelligible truths as possibly an independent production of the 

' Cf. principallv the eleventh book of the treatise De Trinitate, and besides, 
especially IV. Kalil, Die Lehre vom Primal des Willens bei Augustinus, Duns 
Scotus und Descartes (Stra.saburg, 1888). 
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mind oui: of its own nature ; indeed, he cannot even ascribe to it the 
same spontaneity of attention or of directing its consciousness 
(intentio) that he ascribes to the empirical cognitions of outer and 
inner perception : he must, on the contrary, regard the illumination 
of the individual consciousness by the divine truth as essentially an 
act of grace (cf. below), in the case of which the individual con- 
sciousness occupies an expectant and purely receptive attitude. 
These metaphysical considerations, which might also have been 
possible upon the basis of Neo-Platonism, experience in Augustine’s 
case a powerful reinforcement by the emphasis which he laid in his 
theology upon the divine grace. Knowledge of the truths of reason 
is an element in blessedness, and blessedness man owes not to his 
own will, but to that of God. 

Nevertheless Augustine here, too, sought to save a certain co- 
operation for the will of the individual, at least at first. He not 
only emphasises that God bestows the revelation of his truths upon 
him only, who through good endeavour and good morals, i.e. through 
the qualities of his will, shows himself a worthy subject for this 
revelation ; he teaches also that the appropriation of divine truth is 
effected not so much by insight, as through /a rt/t or belief. Faith 
or belief, however, as ideation plus assent, though without the act 
of conception, presupposes indeed the idea of its object, but contains 
in the factor of assent, which is determined by no intellectual com- 
pulsion, an original volitional act of the affirming judgment. The 
importance of this fact extends so far, in Augustine’s opinion, that 
not only in divine and eternal things, but also in the human and 
earthly and temporal things, this conviction produced immediately 
by the will yields the original elements of thought. The insight 
which conceives and comprehends grows out of these elements by 
means of the combining reflective procedure of the understanding. 
Thus even in the most important things, i.e. in questions of salva- 
tion, faith in the divine revelation and in its appearance in the tradi- 
tion of the Church — faith dictated by the good will — must precede 
the knowledge which appropriates and comprehends it intellectually. 
Full rational insight is indeed first in dignity, but faith in revelation 
is the first in time. 

5. In all these considerations of Augustine, the central point 
is the conception of the freedom of the will, as a decision, choice, or 
assent of the will, independent of the functions of the understand- 
ing, not conditioned by motives of cognition, but rather determining 
these motives without grounds in consciousness for its acts, and 
Augustine faithfully exerted himself to maintain this conception 
against various objections. In addition to the consciousness of 
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ethical and religious responsibility, it is principally the cause of 
the divine justice that he here aims to defend ; and, on the other 
hand, most of his difficulties arise from the attempt to unite un- 
caused action whose opposite is alike possible and objectively think- 
able, with the divine prescience. He helps himself here by appealing 
to the distinction between eternity (timelessness) and time. In an 
extremely acute investigation * he maintains that time has real sig- 
nificance only for the functions of inner experience as they measure 
and compare ; its significance for outer experience also arises only 
in consequence of this. The so-called foreknowledge of the deity, 
which is in itself timeless, has as little causally determining power 
for future events as memory has for those of the past. In these 
connections, Aristotle is justly regarded as one of the most zealous 
and forcible defenders of the freedom of the will. 

But in opposition to this view, championed essentially with the 
weapons of former pliilosophy, there now appears in Augustine’s 
system another line of thought, increasing in force from work to 
work, which has its germ in the conception of the Church and in 
the doctrine of its redeeming pow'er. Here the principle of histor- 
ical universality encounters victoriously the principle of the abso- 
lute certainty of the individual mind. The idea of the Christian 
Church, of which Augustine was the most powerful champion, is 
rooted in the thought that the whole human race is in need of re- 
demption. This latter idea, however, excludes the completely unde- 
termined freedom of the will in the individual man ; for it requires 
the postulate that every individual is necessarily sinful, and therefore 
in need of redemption. Under the overpowering pressure of this 
thought, Augustine set another theory by the side of his theory of 
freedom of the will ^yhich was so widely carried out in his philo- 
sophical writings ; and this second theory runs counter to the first 
throughout. 

Augustine desires to solve the question as to the origin of evil, 
wliich is so important for him personally, and to solve it in 
opposition to Manieh®isra — by the conception of the freedom of 
the will, in order to maintain in this, human responsibility and 
divine justice ; but in his theological system it seems to him to be 
sufficient to restrict this freedom of will to Adam, the first man. 
The idea of the substantial oneness of the human race— an idea 
which was a co-operating element in the faith in the redemption of 
all by the one Saviour — permitted likewise the doctrine that in 


' In the eleventh hook of the Confessions. CL C. Fortlage, A. De Tempore 
Doctrina f Heidelberg, 1836). 
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the one man Adam all humanity liad sinned. By the abuse of this 
freedom of the ■will on the part of the first man, the ■whole human 
nature has been so corrupted that it cannot do otherwise than sin 
(non posse non peccare) . This loss of freedom applies without ex- 
ception, to the whole race arising from Adam. Every man brings 
with him into the ■world this corrupted nature which is no longer 
capable of good in its own strength or freedom, and this inherited 
sin is the punishment for original sin. Just from this it follows 
that all men, without exception, are in need of redemption and of 
the Church’s means of grace. One as little as another deserves to 
receive this grace; therefore, thinks Augustine, no injustice can 
be seen in the fact that God bestows this grace, to which no one 
has any claim, not upon all, but only upon some ; and it is never 
known upon whom. But, on the other hand, the divine justice 
demands that, at least in the case of some men, the punishment for 
Adam's fall should be permanently maintained, that these men, 
therefore, should remain excluded from the working of grace and 
from redemption. Since, finally, in consequence of their corrupted 
nature, all are alike sinful and incapable of any improvement of 
themselves, it follows that the choice of the favoured ones takes 
place not according to their worthiness (for there are none worthy 
before the working of grace), but according to an unsearchable 
decree of God. Upon him whom he will redeem he bestows his 
revelation with its irresistible power : he whom he does not choose, 
— he can in nowise be redeemed. Man in bis own strength cannot 
make even a beginning toward the good : all good comes from God 
and only from him. 

In the doctrine of predestination, accordingly (and this is its philo- 
sophical element), the absolute causality of God suppresses the free 
will of the individual. The latter is refused both metaphysical 
independence and also all spontaneity of action ; the individual is 
determined either by his nature to sin or by grace to the good. So 
in Augustine’s system t^u’o po^n'erful streams of thought come into 
violent opposition. It will always remain an astonishing fact that 
the same man who founded his philosophy upon the absolute and 
independent certainty of the individual conscious mind, who threw 
the plummet of the most acute examination into the depths of inner 
experience and discovered in the will the vital ground of spiritual 
personality, found himself forced by the interests of a theological 
controversy to a theory of the doctrine of salvation which regards 
the acts of the individual will as unalterably determined conse- 
quences, either of a general corruption or of the divine grace. 
Individualism and universalism in the conception of psychical reality 
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stand here in bald opposition, and their clashing contradiction is 
scarcely concealed by the ambiguity of the word “ freedom,” which, 
in the one line, is defended according to its psychological meaning, 
in the other, according to its ethico-religious meaning. The oppo- 
sition, however, of the two motives of thought which here lie side by 
side so irreconcilable, had influence in the succeeding development 
of philosophy until long past the Middle Ages. 

6. In the light of the doctrine of predestination the grand picture 
of the historical development of humanity, which Augustine drew 
in the manner and spirit of the old patristic philosophy, takes on 
dark colours and peculiarly stiff, inflexible forms. For if not only 
the course of the history of salvation taken as a whole, but also, 
as in Augustine’s systein, the position which every individual is to 
occupy within it, has been previously fixed by divine decree, one 
cannot rid one’s self of the gloomy impression that all man’s voli- 
tional life in history, with all its thirst for salvation, sinks to a 
play of shadows and puppets, whose result is infallibly fixed from 
the beginning. 

The spiritual world throughout the whole course of history falls 
apart, for Augustine, into two spheres, — the realm of God and the 
realm of the devil. To the former belong the angels that have not 
fallen, and the men whom God has chosen for his grace ; the other 
embraces, together with the evil demons, all those men who are not 
predestined to redemption, but are left by God in the state of sin and 
guilt : the one is the kingdom of heaven, the other that of the world. 
The two occupy in the course of history a relation like that of two 
different races which are mingled only in outer action, while in- 
ternally they are strictly separate. The community of the elect has 
no home on earth ; it lives in the higher unity of divine grace. The 
community of the condemned, however, is divided within itself by 
discord; it fights in earthly kingdoms for the illusory worth of 
power and rule. Christian thought at this stage of development 
is so little able to master the reality presented by the world, that 
Augustine sees in the historical states only the provinces of a com- 
munity of sinners in hostility to God, condemned to quarrel with 
one another. For him, in fact, the kingdom of God is still not of 
this world ; and the Church is for him the saving institution of the 
divine kingdom, which enters the temporal life. 

The course of the world’s history under these presuppositions 
is so conceived that we find a division entering between the two 
realms, which becomes sharper and sharper in the course of history, 
and ultimately results in the complete and definitive separation of 
the same. In six periods, which correspond to the creative days of 
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the Mosaic cosmogony and are attached to dates of Israelitic his- 
tory, Augustine constructs his history of the world. In this process 
he combines a depreciatory estimate of the Eoman world with slight 
understanding of the essential nature of the Grecian. The decisive 
point in this development is for him, also, the appearance of the 
Saviour, by which not only the redemption of those chosen by grace 
is brought to completion, but also their separation from the children 
of the world. With this begins the last world-period, whose end will 
be the Judgment : then after the stress of conflict shall enter the Sab- 
bath, the peace of the Lord — but peace only for the elect ; for those 
not predestined to salvation will then be completely separated from 
the saints, and entirely given over to the pain of their unhappiness. 

Kowever spiritrrally suliliiiie (though never without attendant 
physical imagery) the conception of happiness and pain here pre- 
sented, — and this sublimity is especially noteworthy in the thought 
of unhappiness as a weakening of Being, due to the lack of divine 
causality, — the dualism of the Good and the Evil is yet unmistak- 
ably, for Augustine, the final issue of the world’s history. The man 
assailed by so many powerful motives of thought has not overcome 
the Manichceism of his youthful belief; he has taken it up into 
Christian doctrine. Among the Manichseans the antithesis of 
good and evil is held to be original and indelible : with Augustine 
this antithesis is regarded as one that has come into being, and yet 
as one that is ineradicable. The omnipotent, omniscient, supremely 
benevolent God has created a world which is divided forever into 
his own realm and that of Satan. 

7. Among the complicated problems and ideas of universal his- 
torical importance which Augustinianism contains, there is still one 
to be brought forward. It lies in the conception of blessedness itself 
in which all motives of his thought cross. Eor, strongly as Augus- 
tine recognised in the will the inmost motive energy of human 
nature, deeply as he penetrated the striving after happiness as the 
impelling motive of all psychical functions, he yet remained firmly 
convinced that the satisfaction of all this stress and urging is to be 
found only in beholding divine truth. The highest good is God ; but 
God is the truth, and one enjoys truth by beholding it and resting in 
its contemplation. All urging of the will is but the path to this 
peace in which it ceases. The last task of the will is to be silent in 
the gracious working of divine revelation, — to remain quiet when 
the vision of truth, produced from above, comes over it. 

Here are united in common opposition to individualism of will, 
the Christian idea of the absolute causality of God, and the contem- 
plative mysticism of the Heo-Platonists. Erom both sides, the same 
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tendency is at work to bring about tlie conception of man’s sanctifi* 
cation as a working of God in him, as a becoming filled and illumined 
by the highest truth, as a will-less contemplation of the one, infinite 
Being. Augustine, indeed, worked out forcibly the practical conse- 
quences which the working of grace should have in the earthly life, — 
purification of the disposition and strictness in the conduct of life, — 
and just in this is shown the comprehensive breadth of his personal 
nature and his spiritual vision. He develops the vigorous energy of 
his own combative nature into an ethical doctrine, which, far re- 
moved from the asceticism of Neo-Platonism with its weariness of 
life, sets man in the midst of the 'world-battle between Good and 
Evil as a brave fighter for the heavenly kingdom. But the highest 
reward which beckons this fighter for God is yet, for Augustine, not 
the restless activity of the will, but the rest of contemplation. For 
the temporal life, Augustine demands the full and never-resting 
exertion of the struggling and acting soul ; for eternity he offers the 
prospect of the peace of becoming absorbed in divine truth. He 
indeed designates the state of the blessed as the highest of the 
virtues, as love * (charitas), but in the eternal blessedness where the 
resistance of the world and of the sinful will is no longer to be over- 
come, where love has no longer any want that must be satisfied, 
there this love is no longfer anything other than a God-intoxicated 
contemplation. 

In this duality, also, of the Augustinian ethics, old and new lie 
close together. With the tense energy of will which is demanded 
for the earthly life, and with the transfer of the ethical judgment 
so as to make it apply to the inner disposition, the modern man 
appears ; but in the conception of the highest goal of life the aneient 
ideal of intellectual contemplation retains the victory. 

Here lies in Augustine’s doctrine itself a contradiction with the 
individualism of the will, here at a decisive point an Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic element maintains itself, and this internal opposition 
unfolds itself in the formation of the problems of the Middle Ages. 

§ 23. The Controversy over Universals. 

Johannes Saresberiensis, n. cap. x7 f. _ 

J. H. Lowe, Der Kampf ztoischen Nowinalistnus und ^eahstnus itn MitWr 
<Ater, sein Ursprung und seiii Verlauf (Prague, 1876). 

The schooling in formal logic which the peoples that entered 
upon the scientific movement at the beginning of the Middle Ages 

^ In his system the three Christian virtues, faith, hope, and love, are placed 
above the practical and dianoStic virtues of Greek ethics. 
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were obliged to undergo, developed in connection with the question 
as to the logical and metaphysical significance of genera and species 
{uidverscdia) . But it would be a grave mistake to suppose that this 
question had only the didactic value of serving as a subject for 
mental drill, in connection with which the rules of conceptional 
thought, division, judgment, and inference, were impressed for cen- 
turies upon ever new and increasing throngs of scholars. On the 
contrary, the tenacity with which the science of the Middle Ages — 
and it is significant that this occurred independently in the Orient 
as well as in the Occident — held fast to the elaboration of this 
problem in endless discussions, is rather in itself a proof that in this 
question a very real and very difficult problem lies before us. 

In fact, when Scholasticism, in its timorous beginnings, made the 
passage in Porphyry’s Introduction * to the Categories of Aristotle 
which formulated this problem, the starting-point of its own first 
attempts at thought, it hit with instinctive sagacity upon precisely 
the same problem which had formed the centre of interest during 
the great period of Greek philosophy. After Socrates had assigned 
to science the task of thinking the world in conceptions, the ques- 
tion how the class-concepts, or generic conceptions, are related to 
reality, became, for the first time, a chief motive of philosophy. It 
produced the Platonic doctrine of Ideas and the Aristotelian logic ; 
and if the latter had as its essential content (of. § 12) the doctrine 
of the forms in which the particular is dependent upon the uni- 
versal, it is easy to understand that even from so scanty remains 
and fragments of this doctrine as were at the service of the earliest 
Middle Ages, the same problem must arise with all its power for the 
new nice also. And it is likewise easy to understand that the old 
enigmatic question worked upon the naive minds of the Middle 
Ages, untrained in thought, in a manner similar to that in which it 
worked upon the Greeks. In fact, the delight in logical dispute, as 
this developed after the eleventh century at the schools of Paris, 
finds its counterpart as a social phenomenon only in the debates of 
the philosophers at Athens, and in these latter, too, as numerous 
anecdotes prove, the question as to the reality of universals, which 
was connected with the doctrine of Ideas, played a leading part. 

Nevertheless the problem was renewed under conditions that 
were essentially less favourable. When this question emerged for 
the Greeks, they possessed a wealth of proper scientific experiencs 


1 The formulation of the problem in the translation of ■Roiithius Is as follows : 
“. . . de. fjenerihxis et speciebus — sire sxibsistaiit six'e in .‘niiis nndis intellerJibns 
poalta aint, aive sxibaiatentin cnrporalia an inrnrpnrniin, et iitrwn aeparata a 
senaibilibua an in aenaibilibua poaita et circa huec conaiaterUia. . • 
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and a store of real mformation and knowledge, which, if not always, 
yet for the most part and on the whole, prevented them from mak- 
ing their discussion solely a game with the abstractions of formal 
logic. But mediaeval science, especially in its beginnings, lacked 
just this counterpoise, and on this account was obliged to move so 
long in a circle with the attempt to construct its metaphysics out 
of purely logical considerations. 

That the Middle Ages, in their turn, engaged and persisted so 
pertinaciously in this controversy which had previously been waged 
principally between Blato and the Cynics, and afterward between 
the Academy, the Lyceum, and the Stoa, was not due solely to the 
fact tliat in consequence of the defective character of their tradi- 
tions the thinkers of the Middle Ages knew as good as nothing of 
those eaalier debates ; it had yet a deeper ground. The feeling of 
the peculiar, intrinsic worth of personality, which had gained so 
powerful expression in Christianity and especially in the Augustin- 
ian doctrine, found the liveliest echo and the strongest sympathy 
among precisely those tribes which were called to become the new 
bearers of civilisation; and in the hearts of these same peoples 
surged also the youthful delight in richly coloured reality, in the 
living, particular appeai-ance. But with the Church doctrine they 
received a philosophy which, with the measured calm of Greek 
thought, conceived the es.sential nature of things to lie in universal 
connections, a metaphysics which identified the stages of logical 
universality with intensities of Being of varying worths. In this 
lay an inconsistency which covertly asserted itself, even in Augus- 
tiniauism, and became a constant stimulus for philosophical reiiec- 
tion. 

1. The question as to the individual’s ground of Being or exis- 
tence, from which mediieval thought never became free, was the 
more natural for it just at its beginning in proportion as the Neo- 
Platonic metaphysics still maintained itself under the veil of a 
Christian mysticism. Nothing coxdd be more adapted to call out 
the contradiction of a natural individualism than the high degree 
of consistency with whicli Svo(h« Erigena carried tlirough the funda- 
mental thoughts of the Neo-l'kitonie Realism. Perh.aps no philoso 
pher has expressed more clearly and frankly than he the final 
consequences of the metaphysics which, from the standpoint of the 
Sooratic-Platonic principle that the truth, and therefore also Being, 
is to be sought in the universal, identifies the stages of universality 
with those of the intensity and priority of Being. The universal 
(the class-concept or logical genus) appears here as the essential and 
original reality, which produces from, itself and contains within itself 
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the particular (the species and ultimately the individual). The 
universals are, therefore, not only substances (res; hence the name 
“Eealism”), but, as contrasted Avith the corporeal individual things, 
they are the more primitive, the producing and determining sub- 
stances ; they are the more Eeal substances, and they are the more 
Real in proportion as they are the more universal. In this concej)tion, 
therefore, the logical relations of concepts immediately become 
metaphysical relations ; formal arrangement contains real signifi- 
cance. Logical subordination becomes changed into a production 
and inclusion of the particular by the general ; logical partition ami 
determination become transformed into a causal process by means 
of Avhich the universal takes on form and unfolds itself in the 
particular. 

The pyramid of concepts, thus raised to a metaphysical signifi- 
cance, culminates in the concept of the deity as the most universal. 
But the last product of abstraction, the absolutely universal, is that 
which has no determinations (cf. p. 2<50). Hence this doctrine 
becomes identical with the old “negiitive theology,” according to 
which Ave can predicate of God only AA'hat he is not ; ‘ and yet here, 
too, this highest Being is designated, quite in accord Avith the 
thought of Plotinus, as the “uncreated, but self-creating Nature.” 
For this most universal Being produces out of itself all things; 
these, therefore, contain nothing else than its manifestations, and 
are related to it as particular specimens or instances are to the 
class ; they are in it and exist only as its modes of appearance. 
The result of these presuppositions is thus a logical pantheism : all 
things of the Avorld are “ theophanies ” ; the Avorld is God developed 
into the particular, proceeding out of himself to take on a definite 
form {dens explicitus). God and the world are one. The same 
“Nature” {<f)mis) is, as creative unity, God, and as created plurality, 
the Avorld. 

The process of unfolding {egi’essus) proceeds in the graded scale 
of logical universality. Out of God comes at first the intelligible 
Avorld as “the Nature Avhich is created and itself creates,” the realm 
of universals, of Ideas Avhich (as vol in the sense of Plotinus) form 
the working forces in the sensuous Avorld of phenomena. The 
Ideas are built up as a heavenly hierarchy according to their various 
grades of universality, and therefore also of intensity of Being, and 
in connection Avith this thought Christian Mysticism constructs a 

' In carrying out this Fhilonic thought (cf. p. 237) the Church Fathcr.s IiaJ 
already employed a course of thought Avhich proceeds by successive abstiactioii 
to the concept of God as the undetermined. Cf., e.g., Clement Alex. Strum. 
V. V •''SSS'i 
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doctrine of angels after a Neo-Platonic pattern. But in every case 
beneath the mythical covering the important thought is really 
active, that real dependence consists in logical dependence; the 
logical consequence, by which the particular follows from the 
general, is spuriously substituted for the causal relation. 

Hence, then, even in the world of the senses, it is only the uni- 
versal that is properly active and efficient : corporeal things, as a 
whole, form the “Nature which is created and does not itself 
create.” * In this world the individual thing is not as such active ; 
it is rather active according to the proportion of universal attri- 
butes which attain manifestation in it. The individual thing of 
sense, accordingly, possesses the least force of Being, the weakest 
and completely dependent species of reality : the Neo-Platonic 
Idealism is maintained by Scotus Erigena in full. 

To the stages of unfolding corresponds in a reverse order the 
return of all things into God (regressus), the resolution of the 
world of individual forms into the eternal primitive Being, the dei- 
fication of the world. So thought, as the final goal of all genera- 
tion and change, as the extinction of all that is particular, God is 
designated as “ the Nature which neither is created nor creates ” : 
it is the ideal of motionless unity, of absolute rest at the end of the 
world-process. All theophanies are destined to return into the 
unity of the divine All-Being, — that unity which knows no dis- 
tinctions. Thus, even in the final destiny of things, the superior 
reality of the universal, which swallows up all that is particular. 


preserves itself. 

2. As in antiquity (cf. § 11, 5), so here, in consequence of the 
effort to assure truth and reality to universals, the peculiar thought 
of a graded scale of Being appeal’s. Some things (universals), is 
the doctrine, are more than others (particulars). “Being’ is looked 
upon as, like other qualities, capable of comparison, of increase and 
diminution ; it belongs to some things more than to others. So it 
became the custom to think that the concept of Being (esse, existere) 
has a relation to that which is (essentia), and a relation of different 
degrees of intensity, just as other marks and qualities are related 
to the objects in which they are formed. As a thing possesses more 
or less extension, force, permanence, so it has also more or less 
“Being”; and as it can receive or lose other qualities, so it can 
receive or lose that of Being. This lino of thought, peculiar to 
Realism, must be kept in mind to understand a great numb er of the 


1 It need only be briefly mentioned tlmt tins “divisdon of 
recalls the Aristotelian tlistinction of the ’ 

and that which neither moves nor is moved. Ci. § o. 
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metapliysical theories of the Middle Ages. It explains, in the first 
place, the most important doctrine which Realism produced, the 
ontologiecd argument for the existence of God which Anselm of Can- 
terbury brouglit forward. 

The more universality, the more Reality. From this it follows 
tliat if God is the most universal being, he is also the most Real ; 
if he is the absolutely universal being, he is also the absolutely Real 
being, ens realissimum. He has, therefore, according to the concep- 
tion of him, not only the comparatively greatest Reality, but also 
absolute Reality ; that is, a Reality than which a greater and higher 
cannot be thought. 

But through the whole development which this line of thought 
had already taken in antiquity, we find that the worth-predicate of 
perfection was inseparably fused with the conception of Being. 
The degrees of Being are those of jierfection ; the more anything 
is, the more perfect it is, and, vice versa, the more perfect anything 
is, the more it is.* The conception of the highest Being is, there- 
fore, also that of an absolute perfection; that is, of a perfection such 
that it cannot be thought higher and greater ; ens perfectissimum, 

111 accordance with these presuppositions, Anselm is perfectl}' 
correct in his conclusion that, from the mere conception of God as 
most perfect and most real Being, it must be possible to infer his 
existence. But to do this he attempts various modes of proof. In 
his Monologium he follows the old cosmological argument that 
because there is Being at all, a highest and absolute Being must 
be assumed from which aU else that exists has its Being, and which 
itself exists only from itself, according to its own essential nature 
(aseXtas). Whereas every individual existent entity can be also 
thought as non-existent, and therefore owes the reality of its essence 
not to itself, but to another (the Absolute), the most perfect Being 
can be thought only as being or existent, and exists accordingly 
only by virtue of the necessity of its own nature. God’s esse7ice 
(and only God’s) involves his existence. The nerve of this argu- 
ment is thus ultimately the Eleatic basal thought, itmv cTvai, Being 
is, and cannot be thought otherwise than as being or existing. 

Anselm, however, involved this same thought in a peculiar com- 
plication, while he intended to simplify it and render it independent 
in itself. In the Proslogium he entered uiion the ontological argu- 
ment, j)roperly so called, which maintains that without any reference 
to the Being of other things, the mere conception of the most per- 

> A principle which lies at the basis of Augustine’s theodicy, m so far as with 
botli the existent is held to be eo ipso good, and the evil on the contrary, as not 
ti'ulr existent. 
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feet Being involves its Reality. Inasmuch, as this conception is 
thought, it possesses psychical reality : the most perfect being is as 
a content in consciousness (esse in intellectu). But if it existed 
only as a content in consciousness, and not also in metaphysical 
reality (esse etfam in re), a still more perfect being could evidently 
be thought, which should possess not only psychical, but also meta^ 
physical reality ; and thus the former would not be the most perfect 
being possible. It belongs, accordingly, to the conception of the 
most perfect being (gito majus cogitari non 2 >otest) that it possesses 
not only reality in thought, but also absolute reality. 

It is obvious that Anselm in this formulation was not fortunate 
in his shift, and that what hovered before him attained in this 
proof but a very awkward expression. For it takes little acuteness 
to see that Anselm proved only that if God is thought (as most 
perfect being), he must be thought also necessarily as being or 
existent, and cannot be thought as non-existent. But the ontologi- 
cal argument of the Proslogiuni did not show even in the remotest 
degree that God, i.e. that a most perfect being, must be thought. 
The necessity for this stood fast for Anselm personally, not only 
because of the conviction of his faith, but also by the cosmological 
argumentation of the Monologiim. When he believed that he 
could dispense Avith this presupposition and with the help of the 
mere conceiition of God arrive at the proof of his existence, he 
exemplified in typical manner the fundamental idea of Realism, 
which ascribed to conceptions without any regard to their genesis 
and basis in the human mind, the character of truth, i.e. of 
Reality. It was on this ground alone that he could attempt to 
reason from the psychical to the metaphysical reality of the concep- 
tion of God. 

The polemic of Gaiinilo, therefore, in a certain respect hit the 
vulnerable point. He argued that according to the methods of 
Anselm, in quite the same manner the reality of any idea whatever, 
e.g. that of an island, if the mark of perfection Avere only included 
within it, might be proved. For the most perfect island, if it were 
not really in existence, Avould evidently be SAirpassed in perfection 
by the real island, which should possess the same other marks ; the 
former would be inferior to the latter in the attribute of Being. 
But instead of showing in his rejoinder, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the conception of a perfect island is a completely unnec- 
essary arbitrary fiction, or that this conception contains an inner 
contradiction, while the conception of the most real being is neces- 
sary and not contradictory, Anselm expatiates further upon his 
argument, that if the most perfect being is in the intellect, it must 
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However slight the cogency of this attempted proof remains for 
him who does not, as Anselm does without acknoAvledging it, regard 
the conception of an absolute Being as a necessity of thought, the 
ontological argument is yet valuable as the characteristic feature of 
mediteval Eealism, of which it forms the most eonsistent expression. 
For the thought that the highest being owes its reality only to its 
own essential nature, and that therefore this reality must be capable 
of being proved from its conception alone, is the natural conclusion 
of a doctrine which traces the Being of things of perceijtion back to 
a participation in conceptions, and again within the conceptions 
themselves sets up a graded scale of reality, employing the degree 
of universality as the standard. 

3. When now the question arose as to the kind of reality which 
belongs to universals, and as to their relation to the individual 
things known to the senses, medimval Eealism found itself involved 
in difficulties quite similar to those which had faced the Platonic 
Kealism. The thought of a second, higher, immaterial world, which 
at that former period had to be born, was now indeed received as a 
complete and almost self-evident doctrine, and the religiously dis- 
posed thinking could be only sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
Xeo-Platonic conception of the Ideas as contents of tlie divine mind. 
Following the pattern of the Platonic Timseus, whose mythical mode 
of presentation was favourable to this conception, Bernard of 
Chartres sketched an imaginative cosmogonic work of fantastic 
grotesqueness, and we find with his brother Theodoric, attempts, sug- 
gested by the same source, to construct a symbolism of numbers, 
which undertook not only, as was done in other instances, to develop 
the dogma of the Trinity, but also to develop further fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions out of the elements of unity, likeness, and 
unlikeness.' 

In addition to this question concerning the archetypal reality of 
the Ideas in the mind of God, the question is also, what significance 
is to be conceded to them in the created world. Extreme Kealisin, 
as it had been maintained at the outset by William of Champeaux, 
taught the full substantiality of the class-concept in this world also; 
the universal is present in all its individuals as the undivided 
essenee, everywhere identical with itself. The class accordingly 
appears as the unitary substance, and the specific marks of the indi- 
viduals belonging to it appear as the accidents of this substance. 
It was Abelard’s objection that according to this theory mutually 
contradictory accidents would have to be ascribed to the same sub- 


' Cf. the extracts in HaurCau, Hist. d. I. ph. sc., I. 396 B. 
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stance, which first forced the defender of [Realism to give up this 
extreme position and restrict himself to the defence of the proposi- 
tion, that the class exists in the individuals, mdividualiter;’^ i.e. 
that its universal, identical essence clothes itself in each particular 
example in a particular substantial Form. This view was in touch 
with the conception of the Neo-Platonists, which had been main- 
tained by Boethius and Augfustine and also occasionally mentioned 
in the literature of the intervening period, and its exposition moves 
readily in the Aristotelian terminology, according to which the 
universal appears as the more indeterminate possibility which 
realises itself in individuals by means of their peculiar Forms. 
The conception is then no longer substance in the proper sense, but 
the common substratum which takes on different forms in individ- 
ual instances. 

Walter of Mortagne sought to remove the diffieulty in another 
way, by designating the individualising of the classes or genera to 
species, and of the species to individual things, as the entering of 
the substratum into different states (status), and yet regarding 
these states as realiter specialising determinations of the universal. 

In both these lines of thought, however. Realism was only with 
difficulty held back from a final consequence which at the first lay 
in nowise within the purpose of its orthodox supporters. The re- 
lation of the universal to the particular might be regarded as the 
self-realising of the substratum into individual Forms, or as its 
specialisation into individual states, — in either case one came ulti- 
mately in the ascending line of abstract conceptions to the idea of 
the ens generalissimwii, whose self-realisations, or whose modified 
states, formed in descending line the genera, species, and individuals, 
i.e. to the doctrine that in all phenomena of the world only the one 
divine substance is to be seen. Puntlieism inhered in the blood of 
Realism by reason of its Neo-Flatonic descent and was always 
making its appearance here and there ; and opponents like Abelard 
did not fail to cast this consequence in the face of Realism. 

meanwhile realistic pantheism did not come to be expressly 
maintained in this period; on the other hand. Realism in its theory 
of miiversals found an instrument for establishing some of the 
fundamental dogmas, and therefore rejoiced in the approbation of 
the Church. The assumption of a substantial reality of the logi- 
cal genera not only seemed to make possible a rational exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, but also, as was shown by 
Anselm and Odo (Odardus) of Cambrey, proved to be a fit phil- 

> For the readiiij; “ indiffereiiter,” of. Lowe, op. cit., 49 fl., and Cl. Bauiiiktt 
A.-ih.f. Gesch. d. Ph., X. 257. 
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osopMcal basis for the doctrines of inherited sin and vicarious 
satisfaction. 

4. On the same grounds, we find at first the reverse lot befalling 
Nominalism, which during this period remained more repressed and 
stifled. Its beginnings * were harmless enough. It grew out of the 
fragments of Aristotelian logic, in particular out of the treatise De 
Categoriis. In this the individual things of experience were desig- 
nated as the true “flrst” substances, and here the logico-grammatical 
rule was propounded that “substance” could not be predicate in 
a judgment : res non predicatur. Since now the logical significance 
of universals is essentially that of affording the predicates in the 
judgment, (and in the syllogism), it seemed to follow — this the 
commentary Super Porpliyrium had already taught — that univer- 
sals could not be substances. 

What are they, then ? It could be read in Marcianus Capella that 
a universal was the comprehension of many particularities by one 
name {nomen), by the same word {vox)-, but a word, Boethius had 
defined as a “motion of the air produced by the tongue.” With 
this all elements of the thesis of extreme Nominalism were given : 
universals are nothing but collective names, common designations 
for different things, sounds {flatus vocis), which serve as signs for a 
multiplicity of substances or their accidents. 

In what degree the thus formulated Nominalism, which in this 
extreme form must have ignored even the real occasions for sucli 
collective names, was actually propounded and defended during that 
period ® can no longer be determined.® But the metaphysics of indi- 
vidualism which corresponds to such a theory of knowledge meets us 
clearly and firmly with the claim that only individual things are to 
be regarded as substances, as truly real. This was doubtless most 
sharply expressed by Roscellinns, when he presented it in a two- 
fold aspect : as the comprehension of many individuals under the 
same name is only a human designation, so, too, the distinguishing 
of parts in individual substances is only an analysis for human 
thought and communication the truly real is the individual thing, 
and that alone. 

1 Cf. C. S. Baracb, Zur Geschichte des y^omitialismus vor Jluscellin (Vicnn.i, 
1806). 

“ It is certain that this did not as yet occur in the beginninejs of Nominalism 
(with Eric of Auxerre, with the author of the commentary Super Porphyrium, 
etc.), for with these writers we find at the same time the expression of Boethius 
that yenns is snhstantialis simiUtndo ex diversis speciehus in eoyitatione coUerta. 

■> Joliu of Salisbury says {Policr. VII. 12 ; cf. Metal. II. 17) that this opinion 
vaiiisli'‘(l agnin with its author Boscellinus. 

■* 'I'lic example of the house and its wall, which, according to Abelard (Ouvr. 
Ined. 471), he employed in this connection, was certainly the most unfortunate 
that eould be thought of. How inferior such considerations aie to the begin- 

Til- aq -f I ' It tl ■ r* tl 
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The individual, however, is that which is given in the world of 
sensible reality ; hence for this metaphysics, knowledge consists 
only in the experience of the senses. That this sensualism appeared 
in the train of Nominalism, that there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images, we are assured, not 
only by Anselm, but also by Abelard: but who these men were 
and how they carried out their theory we do not learn. 

This doctrine became momentous thi-ough its application to theo- 
logical questions by Betengar of Tours and Eoscellinus. The one 
contested, in the doctrine of the Sacrament, the possibility of the 
transmutation of the substance while the former accidents were 
retained ; the second reached the consequence that the three persons 
of the divine Trinity were to be looked upon as three different 
substances, agreeing only in certain qualities and workings (tri- 
theism). 

5. In the literary development of these antitheses Eealism passed 
current as Platonic, Nominalism as Aristotelian. The latter desig- 
nation was evidently much more distorted than the former, but 
when we consider the defective nature of the transmitted material, 
we can understand that the mediating tendencies which thrust 
themselves in between Eealism and Nominalism introduced them- 
selves with the endeavour to harmonise the two great thinkers of 
antiquity. Of such attempts, two are chiefly worthy of mention; 
from the party of Eealism the so-called Inditferentism, from that oi' 
Nominalism the doctrine of Abelard. 

As soon as Eealism abandoned the doctrine of the separate 
existence of the concepts (the Platonic ^lopurfuo^) and supported 
only the “ universalia in re,'’ the tendency asserted itself to oom 
ceive of the different stages of universality as the real states of one 
and the same substratum. One and the same absolute reality is, in 
its different “ status,” animate being, man, Greek, Socrates. As the 
substratum of these states the moderate Eealists regarded the uni- 
versal, and ultimately the ens realissimum; it was therefore a 
significant concession to Nominalism when others made the indi- 
vidual the supporter of these states. The truly existent, these 
latter thinkers conceded, is the individrral thing, but the individual 
thing supports within itself as essential determinations of its own 
nature certain qualities and groups of qualities which it has in 
common with others. This real similarity {consimilitudo) is the 
indifferent (“not differejit”) element in all these individuals, and 
thus the genus is present in its species, the species in its indi- 
vidual examples, indifferenter. Adelard of Bath appears as the 
chief supporter of this line of thought, yet it must have had a 
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■wider extension, perhaps with a somewhat stronger nominalistic 
accent.^ 

6. But it was Ahelard “ with his all-sided activity who formed 
the vigorous centre in the controversy over universals. The pupil 
and at the same time the opponent both of Eoscellinus ai)d of 
William of Champeaux, he fought Nominalism and Kealism each 
by means of the other, and since he takes the weapons of liis 
polemic now from the one side now from the other, it could not fail 
to result that his position should be interpreted and judged ojipo- 
sitely.® And yet the outlines of this position are clear and dis- 
tinct before us. In his polemic against all kinds of Kealism, the 
thought that the logical consequence of Kealism is pantheism 
returns so frequently and energetically that we must see in it, not 
merely a convenient weapon for use in the ecclesiastical conditions 
then prevailing, but rather the expression of an individualistic con- 
viction easy to understand in the case of a personality so energetic, 
self-conscious, and proudly self-reliant. But this individuality had 
at the same time its inmost essence in clear, sharp, intellectual 
activity, in genuine French rationality. Hence its no less powerful 
opposition against the sensualistic tendencies of Nominalism. 

Universals, Abelard teaches, cannot be things, but just as little 
can they be mere words. The word (eoa;) as a complex of sounds, 
is indeed something singular ; it can acquire universal meaning only 
mediately, by becoming a predicate {sermo) . Such an em 2 >loyment 
of a word for a jjredicate is iwssible only through conceptional 
thought {conceptus) , which, by comjiaring the contents of perce^i- 
tion, gains that which is by its nature adajjted to become a predicate 
{quod de pluribus natum est prmdicari).* The universal is then the 
concejjtual predicate {Sermonism), or the concept itself {Concepliial- 
ism).^ But if the universal as such gains its existence fir.st in 
thought and judgment, and in the predicate which is possible only 
by this means, and exists only there, it is not therefore entirely 
without relations to absolute reality. Universals could not be the 
indispensable forms of all knowledge, as they in fact actually are, 
if there were not something in the nature of things which wc 


1 According to the statements in the treatise Du Crenerihus et Speriehun and 
the communications of Abelard in his gloss on Isagoge. It seems, too, that Wil- 
liam of Clianipeaux inclined toward Indifferentism at the last. 

3 Cf. S. M. Deutscli, Peter Abaelard, ein kritiecher Theolog. des swulften 
Jahrhnnderta (Leips. 1883). 

s Tlius Witter makes him a Kealist ; Ilanrgau, a Nominalist. 

* Cf. Arist. Be Tnterpr. 7, 17 a 39. 

® It seems that Ahelard at different times emphasised sometimes the one 
alternative, sometimes the other, and perhaps his school also developed differ- 
ently in accordance with these two lines of thought. 
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apprehend and predicate in these universals. This something is the 
likeness or similarity {conformitas) of the essential characteristics 
of individual substances.^ Not as numerical or substantial identity, 
but as a multiplicity with like qualities, does the universal 
exist in Nature, and it becomes a unitary concept which makes 
predication possible, only when it has been apprehended and con- 
ceived by human thought. Even Abelard, however, exidains this 
likeness of character in a multiplicity of individuals upon the 
hypothesis that God created the world according to archetypes which 
he carried in his mind (noys). Thus, according to his view, the 
universals exist firstly, before the things, as conceptus mentis in God ; 
secondly, in the things, as likeness of the essential characteristics of 
individuals ; thirdly, after things, in the human understanding as its 
concepts and predicates acquired by comparative thought. 

Thus, in Abelard the different lines of thought of the time 
become united. But he had developed the individual elements of 
tliis theory incidentally, partly in connection with his polemic, and 
perhaps, also, at different times with varying emphasis on this or 
that element ; a systematic solution of the whole problem he never 
gave. As regards the real question at issue he had advanced so fur 
that it was essentially his theory that became the ruling doctrine in 
the formula accepted by the Arabian philosophers (Avicenna), “ uni- 
versalia ante multiplicitalem, in mnltiplicitate et post multiplicitatem ; ’’ 
to universals belongs equally a significance ante rem as regards the 
divine mind, in re as regards Nature, and jjosf rem as regards human 
knowledge. And since Thomas and Duns Scotus in the main agreed 
in this view, the problem of universals, which, to be sure, has not 
yet been solved,® came to a preliminary rest, to come again into the 
foreground when Nominalism was i-evived (ef. § 27). 


1 Others, who in the main had the same thouslit, e.g. Gilbert de ia I’orrGe, 
aided themselves with the Aristotelian distinction between first and second 
substances, or between substance and subsistence ; yet Giibert uses the latter 
tenns in a ohansed meaning as cofnpared with tlieir use by Abelard. 

2 Uven if the problem as to the universals be restricted, according to the 
mode of Scholasticism, to the reality of the class-concepts, the problem has 
gone through essentially new phases in its further development, and cannot be 
reganled as finally solved by the po.sition taken by science to-day. Behind this, 
however, rises the more general and more difficult question, what metaphysical 
signiflc.ance belongs to those universal determinations, in a knowledge of which 
all explanatory science practically consists. Cf. H. Lotze, Logik (J.eips. 1874), 
§§ .313-321. [Ung. tr. ed. by B. Bosnnquet, Dxford and X.Y. 1888.] 

To the investigators of to-day, therefore, who wouid throw the controversy 
over universals to the lumber pile of past theories, or treat it as a long-outgrown 
children’s disease, so long as they do not know how to statu with complete 
certainty and clearne.ss ill what con.sists the metapby.sical reality and efficiency 
of that whicli we call a law of Xature, wc must still cry, ‘'mutato nomine de te 
fabuin naiTdta." Cf., also, O. Leibmann, Znr Analysis der IVirklichkeit (2d 
ed., Strns'ibnrg, 1880), 31.3 fl., 471 ft., and Gedanken und Thatsachen (1 Heft, 
Strassburg, 1882], 893. 
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7. But Abelard has a still greater significance than that due to 
this central position in the controversy over universals, for he mani- 
fested in his own person, and expressed in typical form, the attitude 
which the dialectic, unfolding in connection with that controversy, 
occupied in the mental and spiritual life of that time. He is, so 
far as it was possible within the limits of the ideas of his time, the 
spokesman of free science, the prophet of the newly awakened im- 
pulse toward real and independent knowledge. Abelard (and with 
him Gilbert) is first of all a rationalist; thought is for him the norm 
of truth. Dialectic has the task of distinguishing between true 
and false. He may, indeed, subject himself to revelation preserved 
in tradition, but, he says, wc believe divine revelation only because it 
is reasonable. Hence dialectic has, in his case, no longer really the 
task which Anselm, following Augustine, prescribed it, of making 
the content of faith comprehensible for the intellect ; he demands 
for it also the critical right of deciding in doubtful cases according 
to its own rules. Thus, in the treatise “ Sic et Non,” he set the 
views of the Church Fathers over against each other to their recip- 
rocal disintegration dialectically, in order to find at last what is 
worthy of belief only in what is capable of proof. So, too, in his 
Dkdogus, the cognising reason appears as judge over the various 
religions, and while Abelard regards Christianity as the ideal con- 
summation of the history of religions, there are expressions in his 
works ‘ in which he rediices the content of Christianity to the origi- 
nal moral law, which was re-established by Jesus in its purity. 
From this standpoint, too, Abelard was the first to win once more 
a free, unbiassed view for the interpretation of antiquity. Little 
as he knew of them, he was an admirer of the Greeks ; he sees in 
their philosophers Christs before Christianity, and regarding men 
like Socrates and Plato as inspired, he asks (reversing the thought 
of the Church Fathers, cf. p. 223, note 5) whether religious tradi- 
tion maj' not perhaps have Ireen partly created by these philoso- 
phers. Christianity is regarded by liim as the philosophy of the 
Greeks made democratic. 

Abelard, like almost all the “Enlighteners” of the Middle Ages,* 
was an obedient son of the Church. But if this fact were to put ns 
in error as to the significance of his personality in the line just 
mentioned, — a significance rather for the history of religion and 
civilisation than as producing something philosophically new, — it 
would be suffieient to take into account the attacks which he met. 

^ Cf. the evidence for wliat follows in Reuter, Qesch, der Aufkldrnng iw 
1. 18.3 ff. , j » 

® A. Harnack, Dorjmenyesrhir.hte, III. 322. 
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In fact, Ms controversy with Bernard of Clairvaux is the conflict of 
knowledge with faith, of reason with authority, of science with the 
Church. And if Abelard lacked ultimately the weight and staying 
power of personality to prevail in such a contest,'- it will be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that a science such as the twelfth century 
could offer — even aside from the external power to winch the 
Church at that time had attained — must have been inferior to the 
mighty inward strength of faith, even if it had not been supported 
by so great and high a personality. For that bold postulate, so full 
of the future, that only unprejudiced scientific insight should deter- 
mine faith, — what means did it then possess for its fulfilment ? 
Its only means were the hollow rules of dialectic ; and the content 
which this science had to exhibit, it owed just to that tradition 
against which it rebelled with its intelleotualistic criticism. This 
science lacked the material strength to carry out the part to which 
she felt herself called ; but she set herself a problem which, while 
she herself was not able to solve it, has never again vanished from 
the memory of European peoples. 

We hear, indeed, of the disturbing practices of those who would 
have everything treated only “scientifically”;® complaints multiply 
after the time of Anselm over the growing rationalism of the Zeitgeist, 
over the evil men who will believe only what they can comprehend 
and prove, over the Sophists who, with impudent dexterity, know 
how to dispute pro eJ contra, over the “deniers,” who from ration- 
alists are said to have become materialists and nihilists ; — but not 
even the names of the men who answer to this description have 
been preserved, to say nothing of their doctrines. And just this 
lack in proper material of its own was the reason that the dialectic 
movement, whose prince was Abelard, in spite of all its zeal and all 
its acuteness, ran out and became exhausted without direct and 
immediate results. 

§ 24. The Dualism of Body and Soul. 

On these grounds it is explicable that iu the twelfth and, in part, 
even in the eleventh century, we find the feeling of the unfruitful- 
ness of dialectic as widely extended as the feverish impulse to 
attain through it to true knowledge. A tendency that indicates 
disillusion is manifested in this period by the side of the ardent 
desire for knowledge. Discontented with the subtilties of dialectic, 
which, even in men like Anselm, had l aid itself under obligation to 

1 Cf. Th. Ziegler, Abaelard's Ethica, in Strassbvrg. Abh. e. Fhilos. (Freiburg, 
4884), p. 221. 

« “ Puri philosophi." 
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place the ultimate mysteries of faith upon a rational basis, some 
plunged from unfruitful theory into practical life, “ in das Kauschen 
der Zeit, ins Kollen der Begebenheit,” — into the rush of time, the 
rolling of events, — others plunged into a revelry in supra-rational 
Mysticism ; others, finally, into diligent work in empirical research. 
All the opposites, into which an intellectual activity that is predom- 
inantly logical can pass over, develop by the side of dialectic, and 
take their position against it in a more or less firmly concluded 
league, — Practice, Mysticism, and Empiricism. 

There resulted from this at first a peculiarly distorted relation to 
scientific tradition. Aristotle was known only as the father of 
formal logic and master of dialectic, and in consequence of this igno- 
rance was regarded as the hero of the purely intellectual mode of 
considering the world. Plato, on the contrary, was known partly 
as the creator of the doctrine of Ideas (unwittingly falsified in 
accordance with Xeo-Platonic processes), partly, by virtue of the 
preservation of the Tiviceus, as the founder of a philosophy of 
Nature whose fundamental teleological character found the live- 
liest assent in religious thought. Hence when Gecbert, as a counter- 
poise against the pride of dialectic in which he himself had at first 
made some not very successful attempts, commended the study of 
F'utiire, to which he had been stimulated by the example of the 
Arabians, and which corresponded to his own vigorous practical 
bent toward active life, he could count on approval for this en- 
deavour only among men who, like him, were working toward an 
extension of material information, and who, in aid of this, were 
appropriating the results of ancient researches. Thus the return to 
antiquity makes here its first appearance as the source of material 
knowledge in opposition to the Aristotelian dialectic, — a first weak 
Renaissance which, half humanistic, half naturalistic, aims to gain 
a living content of knowledge.* Gerbert’s disciple, Fulbert (died 
1029), opened the school of Chartres, which, in the following period, 
became the seat of the Platonism that was intimately associated 
with the study of Nature. Here worked the brothers Theodoric 
and Bernard of Chartres ; from this school William of Couches 
received his tendency. In their writings the powerful stimulus of 
classical antiquity unites with the interest of an active and vigorous 


J The cloister Monte Cassino in Italy formed one of the main seats of this 
movement. Here (about 1000) the monk Constantinns Africanus worked, who, 
as is known to have been the case also with the Hlatoni.st Adfilard of Bath, 
^ihered his learning on his journeys in the Orient, and was especially active 
in the translation of medical treatises by Hippocrates and (xalen. The effects 
of the activity in this cloister are shown not only in literature, but also in the 
founding of the famous school of Salerno in the middle of the twelfth centqcy. 
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knowledge of Nature. We see here one of the most peculiar shift- 
ings that have occurred in the history of literature. Plato and 
Aristotle have exchanged their roles : the latter appears as the ideal 
of an abstract science of conceptions, the former as the starting- 
point for a concrete knowledge of Nature. The knowledge of ex- 
ternal reality that meets us in this period of mediceval science is 
attached to the name of Plato. So far as there is a natural science 
in this age, it is that of the Platonists, — of a Bernard of Chartres, 
of a William of Conches, and their associates.' 

But this disposition toward concrete reality, which makes the 
Platonists of the Middle Ages conspicuous as contrasted with the 
high-soaring metaphysics of the dialecticians, assumed still another 
form, which was much more valuable. Incapable as yet of gaining 
from outer experience better results than tliose already at its hand 
in the transmitted Greek science, the empirica.1 impulse of the 
Middle Ages directed its activity to the investigation of the mental 
life, and unfolded the full energy of real observation and acute 
analysis in the domain of inner experience — m psychology. This is 
the field of scientific work in which the Middle Ages attained the 
most valuable results.® In this, the experience of practical life as 
well as that of the subliinest piety was filled with a substantial con- 
tent, and as such set itself in opposition to the dialectical play of 
conceptions. 

1. The natural leader in this field was Augustine, whose psychologi- 
cal views exercised a mastery that was the stronger in proportion as 
his views were interwoven with the current religious conviction, and 
in proportion, also, to the slight extent to which the Aristotelian 
psychology was known. But Augustine had maintained in his 
system the complete dualism which regarded the soul as an imma- 
terial substance, and man as a union of two substances, body and 
soul. Just for this reason he could not expect to gain a knowledge 
of the soul from its relations to the body, and took with full con- 
sciousness of his procedure the standpoint of inner experience. 

The new principle of method which had tlius ai-isen from meta- 
physical presuppositions could unfold itself undisturbed so long as 
the monistic metaphysical psychology of the Peripatetic school re- 


1 This humanistic natural science of the early Middle Ages was not at all 
discriminating in its adoption of ancient tradition ; so, for example, if we may 
trust the account of Walter of St. Victor (in the extr«icts made by ]5ula-u.s, 
Mignf, Vol. 190, p. 1170), William of Conches regarded an atomistic conceptioi. 
of Nature as capable of union with his Platonism. (Migne, Vid. 90, pp. 11.‘52 lf._). 

!< Cf. for this and for what follows (as also for § 27, later) the articles by 
H. Siebeok in Vols. 1.-111. of tlie ArrUv fir Geachiehte der PhUosophie, and 
also in Vols. 93, 94, Zeitschrift fur Fhiioa. u. philos. Krit. (18bS-i)0). 
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mained xmknown. And this unfolding was furthered emphatically 
by those needs which brought the Middle Ages to psychology. 
Faith sought knowledge of the soul for the purpose of the soul’s 
salvation, and this salvation was found just in those transcendent 
activities through which the soul, estranged from the body, strives 
toward a higher world. It was, therefore, principally the Mystics 
who sought to spy out the secrets of the inner life, and thus became 
psychologists. 

Weightier and philosophically more significant than the individual 
doctrines propounded in this line, which were often very fantastic 
and hazy, is the fact that by means of these and connected theories, 
the dualism of the sensuous and super-sensuous toorlds was maintained 
in its full strength, and thus formed a strong counterpoise to the 
Neo-Platonic monism. But it was not destined to exercise this 
metaphysical influence till later : at first, in the more limited form 
of the anthropological dualism of body and soul, it became the 
starting-point for psychology as the science of inner experience} 

It is, therefore, a very noteworthy phenomenon that the sup- 
porters of this psychology as “ natural science of the inner sense,” 
as it was later called, are precisely the same men who are faithfully 
exerting themselves to gain a knowledge of the outer world from all 
available material. Having turned away from dialectic, they seek a 
knowledge of what is real in experience, a philosophy of Nature; 
but they divide this into two completely separated fields, physica 
corporis and physica animce. Among the Platonists the preference 
for the study of external Nature is predominant, among the Mystics 
that for the study of the internal Nature. “ 

2. But we must regard as the characteristic, the essentially new 
and beneficial mark of this empirical psychology, the endeavour, 
not only to classify the psychical activities and states, but to appre- 
hend them in the living stream of mental life, and to comprehend 
their development. These men in their pious feelings, in their 
struggles for the enjoyment of divine grace, were conscious of an 
inner experience, of a history of the soul, and were impelled to write 
this history ; and while in so doing they used Platonic, Augustinian, 


1 Cf. also K. Werner, Kosmologie und Naturlehre des scholastischen Mit- 
telalters, mit sjnecieller BezUhwui auf Wilhelm von Conches ; and Der Entwick- 
Inngsgang der mittelalterlichen Psychologic von Alcuin his Alhertus Magnus 
(off-prints from the Sitsungsherichten (Vol. 76), and Denkschriften (Vol. 26) 
respectively of the Vienna Acad., 1876). 

s Nevertheless it must he mentioned that Hngo of St. Victor not only shows 
an encyclopedic knowledge in his Eruditio Didascalica, hut also shows that he 
is acquaint^, even to the most exact detail, with the teachings of ancient medi- 
cine, particularly with the theories of physiological psychology (explanation of 
perceptions, temperaments, etc.}. 
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and Neo-Platonio conceptions in motley mixture to designate in- 
dividual facts, the essential and decisive point is that they under- 
took to exhibit the development of the inner life. 

These Mystics, who were not seeking a metaphysics but already 
possessed one in their faith, were not much troubled by the ques- 
tion which later became so important, of how this duality of body 
and soul should be understood. Hugo of St. Victor is indeed eoii- 
scious that though the soul is lowest in the immaterial world, and 
the human body highest in the material world, the two are yet so 
opposite in constitution that their union (tinio) remains an incom- 
prehensible enigma ; but he thinks that in this very fact God has 
shown, iuid desired to show, that for him nothing is impossible. 
Instead of racking their brains dialetically upon this point, the 
Mystics rather assume this dualism as a presupiiosition, in order to 
isolate the soul for their scientific consideration, and to observe its 
inner life. 

This life, however, is, for Mysticism, a development of the soul to 
God, and so this first form of the psychology of the inner sense is the his- 
tory of snlvation in the individual soul. The Mystics regarded the soul 
essentially as Gemiith [‘‘lieart,” the seat of sentiment and feeling, 
rather than intellect]. They show the development of its vital pro- 
cess out of the/eeh'ngis, and prove their literary virtuosoship in their 
depicting of the states and movements of feeling. They are also 
the genuine successors of Augustine in examining, in their analysis 
of this process, the motive forces of the icill, in investigating the 
decisions of the will, by virtue of which faith conditions the course 
of knowledge, and finally in the fact that they ultimately regard as 
the highest stage in the soul’s development the niystieal contempla' 
tion of God, which, to be sure, is here held to be the same with love. 
Such, at least, was the activity of the two Victorincs, Hugo and 
Richard, who were completely sustained by the spirit of science, 
while in the case of Bernard of Clairvaux, the practical factor of the 
will is much more strongly emphasised. Bernard is unwearied in 
denouncing as heathenish that pure impulse after knowledge for its 
own sake which comports with all the virtues and vices, and yet, 
even for him, the last of the twelve stages oi humility is that 
ecstasy of deification with which the individual disappears in the 
eternal essence, “ as the drop of water in a cask of wine. 

The psychology of knowledge, also, is built up with the Vietorines 
upon Augustinian lines. Three eyes are given to man, — the eye of 
flesh to know the corporeal world, the eye of reason to know himself 
in his inner nature, the eye of contemplation to know the spiritual 
world and the deity. While, then, according to Hugo, cogdaUo, 
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meditatio, and contemplatio are the three stages of intellectual activ- 
ity, the degree to which he emphasises the co-operation of the imag- 
ination (imaginatio) in all kinds of knowledge is interesting and 
characteristic of his personality. Even contemplation is a visio 
intellectualis, a mental beholding which alone grasps the highest 
truth undistorted, while thought is not capable of this. 

Old and new are thus variously mingled in the writings of the 
Victorines. Fantasies of mystic rapture force their way amid the 
most acute observations and the most delicate portrayals of the psy- 
chical functions. The method of self-observation doubtless falls here, 
too, into the danger of leading to Schwdrmerei,^ or ecstatic enthusi- 
asm; but, on the other hand, it wins much fruit of its own, it 
breaks up the soil for the research of the future, and, above all, it 
marks ofE the field on which modern psychology is to grow. 

3. This new science received support and enrichment likewise 
from quite another direction : a side-result of the controversy over 
universals — and that, too, not the worst result — came to its aid. 
When Nominalism and Conceptualism combated the doctrine that 
universals exist in themselves, and declared the species and genera 
to be subjective creations in the knowing mind, the duty fell on 
them of making intelligible the process by which these universal 
ideas arise in the human mind. They found themselves thus sent 
directly to the empirical study of the developmmt of ideas, and sup- 
plemented the sublime poesy of the Mystics with results which were 
indeed sober and dry, but all the more valuable on that account. 
For, just because the matter in hand required an exhibition of the 
origin of purely subjective contents of thought, which were to be 
explained as the products of man’s development in time, this inves- 
tigation could become only a contribution to the psychology of inner 
experience. 

The very thesis of extreme Nominalism afforded its opponents 
occasion to treat the relation of word to thought, and in the case of 
Abelard led to a searching investigation of the co-operating activity 
that belongs to language in connection with the development of 
thought. The question as to the meaning of signs and designations 
in the movement of ideas was by this means raised anew. A still 
deeper entrance into the heart of theoretical psychology was made 
by the investigation which is conducted as to the necessary connec- 
tion between intellect and perception in the treatise De Intellectihiis. 
It is here shown how sensation, as confused idea {confusa conceptio), 
enters into the perception (imaginatio) which grasps and holds it 


1 Cf. Kant, Anthropulogie, § 4. 
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togetlier with others, and remains preserved reproducible in this 
imagination; how, then, the understanding by successively running 
through this manifold material (discursive activity) elaborates it to 
conce2)ts and judgments ; and how, after all these conditions have 
been fulfilled, ojunion, faith, and knowledge arise, in which ulti- 
mately the intellect knows its object in a single collective perceirtion 
or intuition (intuitive activity). 

In a similar way John of Salisbury set forth the process of 
psychical development : but in his case the tendency peculiar to the 
Augustinian conception of the soul asserts itself most strongly, — the 
tendency to regard the different forms of activity not as strata 
lying above one another or beside one another, but as ways of 
functioning in which the same living unity manifests itself. He 
sees already in the sensation, and in a higher degree in pereeirtion 
or imagination, an act of judgment; and as nnion of the newly 
entering sensations with those which are reproduced, imagination 
contains at the same time the emotional states (possiones) of fear 
and hope. Thus out of imagination as fundamental psychical state 
develops a twofold series of states of consciousness; in the 
theoretical series appear first, opinion, and by comparison of 
opinions, knowledge and rational conviction (ratio), both in con- 
nection with prudence (prudentia), which is an operation of the 
will ; finally, by virtue of the striving after calm wisdom (sajnentia), 
we have the contemplative knowledge of the intellect; — in the 
practical series are given the feelings of pleasure and pain with all 
their diversifications in the changing states of life. 

Thus with John we have indicated the whole programme of the 
later associational psychology in which his countrymen were to 
become leaders. And he may be regarded as their prototype not 
only in his problems, but also in the mode of their treatment. He 
keeps at a distance from the speculations of dialectic that were so 
alien to the active world ; he has the practical ends of knowledge 
in his mind, he desires to find his way in the world in which man 
is to live, and above all in man’s actual inner life, and brings with 
him into philosophy a fineness and freedom of mind charaeter- 
istic of the man of the world, such as aside from him we do not iind 
at that time. He owes this in no small degree to the edueation of 
the taste and of sound cosmopolitan thought which classical studies 
afford ; and in this, too, his countrymen have followed him, not to 
their injury. He is the precursor of the English Enlightenment as 
Abelard is of the Ereuch.' 

1 Renter, op cU., 11. 80, sets thus Roger Bacon and Abelard over against each 
other ; yet precisely the decisive tendency of empirical psychology i.s pre.sent 
more strous^ly in the case of John. 
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4. We notice finally Abelard's ethics as a peculiar sitle-plienomenon 
in this process of inakiiij' more rigid the contrast of outer and iiuiPr, 
and of transferring the scientific first princiide to the inner nature.' 
Its very title, iScito Te Ijisiun, announces it as a .science based on 
inner experience, and its importance consists just in the fact that 
here for the first time ethics is again treated as a proper philo- 
sophical discipline, and freed from dogmatic metaphysical efforts.® 
This is true of this ethics although it, too, proceeds from the 
Christian consciousness of sin as its fundamental fact. But here 
it strives to go at once to the heart of the matter. Good and evil, 
it says, consist not in the outward act, but in the action’s inner 
cause. Nor yet do tluiy consist in the thouglits (snij/jestio), feelings, 
and desires (delectutio) which precede the decision of tlie will, but 
solely in this resolve or consent to the deed (^co/isensns). For the 
inclination (voluntas), founded in the whole natural disjiosition and 
in part in the bodily constitution, which may lesul toward good or 
evil, is not itself in the proper sense good or evil. Fault or error 
(vitium) — to this Abelard reduces inlierited sin — becomes sin 
(pecccUum) only through the consensus. But if this is present, tlie 
sin is fully and completely there w'ith it, and the bodily executed 
action with its external conse<iueuces ailds nothing ethically. 

The essence of the moral is thus placed by Abelard solely in the 
resolve of the will (animi intentio). But what now is the norm 
according to which this resolve of the W'ill is to be characterised as 
good or evil ? Here, too, Abelard rejects with contempt all external 
and objective determination by a law ; he finds the norm of judg- 
ment solely within the deciding individual, and it consists in tlie 
agreement or non-agreeinont with the conscience {ronscientia). That 
action is good which is in accord with the agent’s own conviction; 
that only is bad which contradicts this. 

And what is conscience ? Where Abelard teaches as a philoso- 
pher, as the rationalistic dialectician that he was, there conscience 
is for him (in accordance with ancient example, Cicero) the natural 
moral law, which, thougli known in varying degree, is common to 
all men, and which, as Abelard was convinced, was wakened 
to new clearness in the Chri.stiau religion, after it had become ob- 
scured through human sin and weakness (of. above, § 23, 7). But 


' Cf. on tlii.s 'I’ll. Ziegler in tliu tStrassInirgc' Ahhdl. z. Phil. (Freiburg, 
1884). 

“ It throws n .surpri'^ing light ni«>ii the clearness of Abelard’s thought when 
he incidentally separates the metaphysicitl conception of the good (perfection = 
reality) carefully from the moral couception of the good, with which alone ethics 
has to do. He shows in this that be liad penetrated t.hig complication of prob- 
lems, one of the most intricate in history. 
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for the theologian this lex naturcdis is identical with the will of God.* 
To follow the conscience means, therefore, to obey Grod; to act against 
the conscience is to despise God. Ihit where the import of the 
natural moral law is in any wise doubtful, the only resort for the 
individual is to decide according to his conscience, that is, according 
to his knowledge of the divine command. 

The ethics of intention - which was presented by the head of the 
dialecticians and Perixjatetics proves itself to be an enhancement of 
the Augustinian principles of internalisation and of the individual- 
ism of the will, which forces its way out of the system of the great 
Church teacher and beyond its bounds, to fruitful operation in the 
future. 


I In his theological metaphysics Abelard seems occasionally to have gone so 
far as to reduce the content of the moral law to the arbitrary choice of the 
divine will (^Qommentary on the Epistle to the Romans, II. 241). 

“ The important contrast here presented in various directions to Church 
theory and practice cannot be brought out here. 
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(After about 1200.) 

Karl Werner, Der hi. Thomas von Aquino. 8 vols., Regensburg, 1858 fl. 

Karl Werner, Die Scholastik des spateren Mittelalters. 3 voLs., Vienna, 1881 ff. 

The felt need for real knowledge, wMcli mastered Western science 
after the first enthusiasm for dialectic was past, was very soon to 
find a satisfaction of unsuspected extent. Contact with the Oriental 
cicilisutioii which at first maintained itself victoriously against the 
shock of the Crusades, disclosed to the peoples of Europe new worlds 
of intellectual life. Arabian, and in its train Jewish, science’ made 
their entry into Paris. They had preserved the tradition of Greek 
thought and knowledge more immediately and more completely than 
had the cloisters of the West. A stronger and richer stream of 
scientific material poured over Jlagdad and Cordova than over Rome 
and Pork. But the former brought not much more that was new 
with it than did the latter. Bather, as regards thoughts which dis- 
cover or establish principles, the Oriental philosophy of the Jliddle 
Ages is still poorer than the European. Only, in the breadth and 
quantity of tradition, in the comjtass of learned material and in 
the extent of information in matters of science, the East was far 
superior, and these treasures now passed over into the possession of 
the Christian peoples. 

From the point of view of philosophy, however, the matter of 
chief importance was that l^arisian science became acquainted not 

1 'I’hc author believes that lie may and ought to decline to give a full exposi- 
tion of the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages — ought to, in so 
far as he is here in great part excluded from penetrating to the original sources, 
and would therefore find himself forced to reproduce others’ expositions at 
second h.and, — may, however, hecau.se that which passed over with fructifying 
inthience into European science from this large literature — and it is only this 
element Unit could be treated in tliis presentation of the development of iihilos- 
opliy as a whole — is found to be, with very small exceptions, the spiritual 
possession of antiquity, of the Greek or the Hellenistic philosophy. On this 
account tliere will he given only a brief survey of the Arabian and Jewish phi- 
hwophy in tlie Jfiddle .\ges, which will be found at the close of the introductory 
material of this cliapter, pp. 81U-318. 
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only with the entire login of Aristotle, but also with all parts of his 
philosophy that furniblieil material knowletlge. By this “new 
logic ” fresh blood was infused iuto the already dying dialectic, and 
while the task of rationally expounding the view of the world held 
by faith was attacked anew and with a matured technique of thought, 
there was presented at the same time an almost immeasurable mate- 
rial for arrangement in the metaphysico-religious system. 

Mediaes'al thought showed itself abundantly ready for the problem 
thus enhanced, and solved it under the after-working of the impres- 
sion of that most brilliant period in the development of the papacy 
which Innocent III. had brought about. The Xeo-Platonic-Arabian 
Aristotelianism, which at the first, with its naturalistic consequences, 
seemed only to strengthen the rationalistic courage of dialectic to 
victorious pride, was mastered with admirable swiftness and bout to 
the service of the system of the (Jhurch. This, indeed, was possible 
only in a form in which the intelleetualistic elements of Augustinian 
thought and those allied to Xeo-l‘latonism gained a decided pre- 
ponderance in this now completely systematic development of a 
philosophy conformed to the doctrine of faith. In this way was 
completed an adjustment and arrangement of world-moving thoughts 
upon the largest and most imposing scale that history has seen, 
and that, too, without the creative activity of any properly new 
philosophical principle as its impulse toward the formation of a 
system. The intellectual founder of this system was Albert of Boll- 
sUidt. It owes its organic completion in all directions, its literary 
codification, and thus its historical designation, to Thomas Aquinas, 
and finds its poetical exposition in Dante's Diuine Comedy. 

But while Plellenistic science and Christian faith seemed to be 
brought into complete harmony in Thomism, the opposition between 
them broke forth at once all the more violentlj'. Under the influ- 
ence of Arabian doctrines, the pantheism involved in the logical 
consequence of Realism from being potential became actual in ex- 
tended circles, and immediately after Thomas, his fellow-Domin- 
ican. Master Echhart, developed scholastic intellectualism to the 
heterodoxy of an idealistic Sfysticism. 

Hence it is comprehensible that Thomism also encountered the 
resistance of a Platonic-Augustinian tendency, which indeed gladly 
adopted the increase in the knowledge of Nature (as had been the 
case before) and the perfection of the logical a^rparatus, but put 
aside the intelleetualistic metaphysics and developed all f^e more 
energetically the opposite elements of Augustinianisin. 

This tendciicy reaehed its full strength in the acutest and deepest 
thinker of the Christian Middle Ages, Duns Scotus, who brought the 
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germs of the philosophy of the will, contained in Augustine’s 
system, to their first important development, and so from the metaK 
physical side gave the impulse for a complete change in the direo* 
tion of philosophical thought. With him religious and scientific 
interests, whose fusion had begun in the Hellenistic philosophy, 
begin to separate. 

The renewal of Nominalism, in which the intellectual movement 
of the last centurj* of the Middle Ages culminated in an extremely 
interesting combination, led to the same result with still more last- 
ing force. Dialectic, which had anew obtained the mastery and 
was flaunting itself in various disputations, developed in its text- 
books on logic the Aristotelian schematism. This was worked out 
especially on the grammatical side, and there developed to a theory 
which attached the doctrine of judgment and the syllogism to the 
view that regarded the concepts {termini) as subjective signs for 
really existing individual things. This Terminism became united 
in William of Occam with the naturalistic tendeuc.ies of the Arabian- 
Aristotelian theory of knowledge, and these combined combated 
Eealism, which had been maintained alike in Thomism and Scotism. 
But Terminism also became united with the Augustinian doctrine 
of the will into a powerful individualism, with the beginnings of 
the empirical psychology which studied the history of develop- 
ment, to a kind of idealism of the inner experience, and with the 
natural investigation which was conquering wider and wider territory, 
to an empiricism that was to be fruitful in the future. Thus under 
the scholastic covering were sprouting the germs of new thought. 

Here and there in this e.xtremely diversified movement men still 
vainly appear with the confidence tliat they can create a rational 
system of religious metaphysics, and finally a man of the signifi- 
cance of Nicolaus Cusanus sought vainly to force all these elements 
of a new secular science back under the power of a half scholastic, 
half mystic intellectualisni : it was just from his system that those 
elements exercised an influence upon the future, that was all the 
stronger because of his work. 

The reception of Aristotle falls in the century 1160-1250 (for this topic see 
principally the work of A. .Jourdain, cited p. 273). It began with the more val- 
uable parts of the Organon, hitherto unknown (vetus — nova logica), and pro- 
ceeded to the metaphysical, physical, and ethical books, always accompanied 
by the introduction of the Arabian explanatory writings. The Church slowly 
admitted the nev> logic, although dialectic was again set in fluctuation thereby ; 
for it soon became convinced tliat the new method which was introduced with 
the aid of the doctrine of the syllogism, was advantageous for presenting its 
own teachings. 

This scholastic method in the proper sense is as follows ; a text used as 
the basis for discussion is broken up by division and explanation into a number 
of propositions ; questions are alt.ached and the possible answers brought to- 
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gether , finally the arguments to be adduced for establishing or refuting these 
answpi s aie presented in the form of a eUaiu of b> llogistio leasoiimg, leading 
ultimately to a decision upon the subject 

Hiis sclipine was hist employed b> Alexander of Hales (died 12-tj) m his 
Summa Univu so. lliPologuE, with a masteiy whieh w is tai siiptrior to the 
mode ot tieitmeiit ot the eailier Suiuiiiists in wealth ot contents, clearness of 
development, and definiteness ot results, and was scaicely sui passed even latei. 

An analogous change in method was 'voikcd out with regaid to the mateiial 
in the encyclop,edi IS of natuial science bv Vincent of Beauvais (^Vincentius 
Bellovacensis, died ibout 1205), by his Spuulum Quadiuplu., and Johannes 
Jidanza, called Bonaventura (1221-1274) did the same woik tor the doctiiiies 
of Mysticism espeeially those ol the Victoimes Among Boiiaventuia’s woiks 
ihe lieduuio AUmm ad 27ieoloyia»i is espieially cliaiacteristic Ct K Werner, 
Die Pitjcholoqu mid Liken ntnissjehte dts B (Vienna, 1876) 

riie Chiiieh proceeded in a much moie hesitating mannei in regard to Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics and Physics, because these made their entrance in mtimate 
connection with Averroiam, and hteause this lattei theory had developed to 
open pantheism the Neo-Platoiiio Mysticism aahich had never been entirely 
f 01 gotten since Scotus Liigeiia As the defcntleis of such a system appear 
Amednch of Bena neai Chaities, and Bavid of Dinant, about 1200, concern- 
ing whose doctimes we aie iiifoimed onlv by latei wiiteis, especially Albert 
ind riiomas With the widely extended sect of the Amalricans, which, after 
the Lat( i ui council of 1215, was persecuted with fiie and sword, the “ Etes iial 
Gospel" of foaehini Floiis was also connected Cf on this J N Schneidei 
(Uilliiigen, 187J) 

llie iiKUnieiit of condt miiation passed upon the Averroistio Pan-psychism 
(cf ^ 27) applied at first to Aiistotle also It is the service of the two men 
dicant otdeis, the Dominicans and lianciscans, to have broken this connec- 
tion, and to have biought over the powei of the Church to the lecognition of 
the I’tiipatetic system By a long conflict, which fiequently wavered this way 
and that, they succeeded in founding two chans of the Aristotelian philosophy 
at the Univeisity of Pans, and finally m having them taken into the faculty 
(of Kaufniann, Gesch el Univ , I 275 ff ) Aftci tins victory in 1264, respect 
for Aiistotle lose fast, until he becaiiio the highest philosophical authoiity He 
was praised as the foieiunner of Chiist in mattcis of Nature as was John 
the Baptist in matters of grace, and fiom this time on Christian science (like 
Avenoes) held him to be m such a sense the incaiiiatioii of scientific truth, that 
in the following literatuie he is often cited only as “ Philosophus." 

The doctrine ot the Donmucans, which has remained untd the present time 
the official doctrine of the Catholic Chuich, was created by Albert and Thomas 

Albert of BoUstadt (Albeitus Magnus) was born 1193 at Lauingen in 
Swabia, studied m Padua and Bologna, taught in Cologne and Pans, became 
Bishop of Regensburg, and died in Cologne iii 1280 Ills writings consist for 
the vawst, part of pvsiplwases, oud coiuvaentiaws upon. Aristotle , asula fiuiu the 
Summa his Botany is partiruHiIv ot indtpendeiit value (De Vegetabilibus, 
Ltbii VII , od by Mejerand Jesstn, Beilin, 1807) tf J highart, A1 Mag 
spin Leben wid seme 11 nsenschajt (Kegcns’ouig, lbo7 1 , v llcitling, A1 Mag 
und die 1] tssi wi haft seinei Zeit ('u Hist pol Bhittei, 1874), J Bach, Al, 
Maet (Vienna 1888) 

Thomas of Aquino, bom 1225 oi 27 in Rnccasicca, Lower Italy, was edu- 
cated at first 111 the cloistci Monte Cassino, famous ot old for study in natural 
science, then in Naples, Cologne, and Pans .iVltci this he taught alternately 
at these universities and also at Rome and B ilogiia, and died, 1274, m a cloister 
near Terraciiia Besides minor tieatises, hi-, winks contain commentanes on 
Aristotle, on the Libei dp Causis and the iSpiiteiiees of Peter Lombaid, and 
in addition to these, piincipally tlie Smnmn Ih ehietuc and the treatise De 
vei itatp Jidei Cathohcee coiitia e/piitiles (^Siemmei eontiei yiiitilps'' The tieatise 
De Begimine Piinripum belongs to him onlv in put From the veiy copious 
liteiature concerning him, the followmg may be named Ch Jourdain, La 
Philosophie lie St Ih (Pans, 1858), Z Gonzalez, ktudien nber die Philos 
des hi Jh V A, tianslated from the Spanish by Nolte (Regensburg, 1886), 
R Eucken, Die Philos d Ih v A mid die Cultus der Neuzeit (Halle, 1886), 
A. Frohsebammer, Die Philosophie des Th c A (Leips 1889). 
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The philosophical importance of Dante Alighieri has been hest recognised 
among his editors by Philalethes in the commentary on his translation of the 
Divina Commedia. Besides his great world-poem, the treatise De Monarchia 
should not he forgotten in a philosophical consideration. Cf. A. E. Ozanam, 
D. et la Philosophie Catholique an 13’“ Siecle (Paris, 1845); G. Baur, Buelhius 
■and Dante (Leips. 1873). 

Interest in other Thomists, whose iinmber is great, is only literary-historical. 

To the Dominican Order belonged also the father of German Mysticism, 
blaster Dckhart, a younger contemiiorary of Thomas. Born in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, probably in Saxony, at about 1300 he was Professor of 
Philo.sopliy in Paris, becamo then Provincial of liis Order for Saxony, lived for 
a time in Cologne and Stras.sbnrg, and died during the painful discussions con- 
cerning the orthodoxy of his doctrine in 1320. The extant writings (collected 
by F. i’feitfer, II. Leips. 1857) are principally sermons, tracts, and aphoristns. 
Cf. C. L'llraan, J?e/i)rmn<orca ror der Be/oimation, Vol. II. (Hamburg, 1842); 
W. Preger, Gesch. d. dentichen Mijelik tin Mittelalter (Leips. 1875, 1881) ; also 
the different editions and articles by S. Dcnifle. On Kckhart in particular, 
•J. Bach, M. E. der Vater der devlxchen Speculation (V'ienna, 1804); A. Lasson, 
Jl. E. di-r Uyxtiker (Berlin, 1808). 

In its farther development German Mysticism branched into the heresies of 
the Beghards and of the “■ Friends of God ” of Basle ; in the ca.se of the former it 
led to tlie most radical connection with the Averroistic pantheism. It took the 
form of popular preaching with John Tauler at Strassbnrg (1300-1.301), and 
of poetic song with Heinrich Suso of Con.stance (1300-1305). Its theoretical 
doctrines maintained themselves, while the heterodoxy was diminished, iu the 
"German Theology" (first edited by Luther, 1510). 

The Augustinian Platonic opposition against the suspected Aristotelianism 
of the Arabians has as its main supporters ; — 

William of Auvergne, from Aurillac, teacher and Bishop in Paris, where he 
died in 1249, author of a work De Unirerso. He is treated by K. Werner, Die 
Philosophie des IF. v. A. (Vienna, 1873). 

Henry of Ghent (Honricus Gandavensis, Heinrich Gcethals of Muda near 
Ghent, 1217-1293), the valiant defender of the primacy of the will against 
Thomism. Besides a theological compendium, he wrote a Sinnnia Queestionum 
Ordinarium, and principally Quodliheta Theologica. Cf. K. Werner, U. v. G. als 
lieprdsentant des rhristlichen Pkitonismns im 13 Jahrhmidert (Vienna, 1878). 

Kichard of Middletown (R. de Mediavia, died 1300) and William de la 
Marre, the author of a violent Corrretorium Fratris Thomce, may also be 
named here. In the following centuries an Augustinian theology proper main- 
tained itself by the skle of 'I'liomlsra and Scotism. iEgydius of Colonna is 
regarded as its leader (Aig. Romauus, 1247-13)0). Cf. K. Werner, Schol. d. 
/pat. M.-A., III. 

The shariiest opposition to Thomism grew out of the Franciscan order. 
Roger Bacon’s was a mind fruitfully stimulating in all directions, but not 
appearing in a fixed and definite fonn in any one of them, lie was born in 
1214, near llchester, educated in Oxford and Paris, several times persecuted on 
account of his occupations and theories, which wei’e directed in the line of 
natural research, protected only for a time by Pope Clement IV., and died soon 
after 1292. His doctrines are embodied in the Opus Jlajus (ed. by Bridges, 
Oxford, 1897), and in the form of extracts in Ins Ojius J/inus (ed. by Brewer, 
Loud. 18.')9j. Cf. H. Charles, Jf. D., sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines (I’arls, 
1801), and K. Werner, in two articles on his psychology, theory of knowledge, 
and pliysics (\ienna, 1870). 

'I'he iniist important thinker of the Christian Middle Ages was Johannes 
Duns Scotus. His home (Ireland or Northumberland) and the year of his 
birth, which was about 1270, are not certainly known. At first a scholar and 
teacher in Oxford, he then won high reputation at Paris, where he was active 
after 1304, and in 1308 moved to Cologne, where he died soon after his arrival 
— all too early. The edition of his works prepared by his Order (12 vols., 
Lyons, 1039) contains, besides the genuine writings, much that is not genuine 
or that has been worked over, and especially transcripts of his disputations and 
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lectuips To the litter belongs the so cilli d 0 /)ms Pannemc, i^liich fnmi'i i com 
mcntuy upon the Ai nl m i ' u[ the Luiiih ii<l I he Qursti nirs Qn lOhhitrlei, have 
a siinildi oii^ni ihe O/nis Oiowffusj, the enuiiul eoinimntm upon the Lom- 
haid, IS Ins own wilting IjLsidc s this thcic aii, his coiniiiLiit ii n s upon Aiisto- 
teliin wiitings iiid s iiiio siiiuIli tic itisi s Ills doctinie is c-spoiindcd m W'einet 
and btotkl Ao e\liiusti\c innnogiiph, comsponding to his iinpoit nice, exists. 

Aiiioiig his nuiiK lous "dhi iciits, 1 iiiicis ot At i\ lo who died 1 J2o, is the best 
known J he contioviis} between 1 homists anil Scotists was a veij active one 
at the biginnnig ot the touiteenth ccntuit, and bioiuht many iiiteimediate 
theoiies into the field, but soon both piitics had to in ike common cause in 
dUenee agiinst Iciiiiinisui 

Among the logical school books of the liter ‘soholisticisin, the most influen- 
tial w IS tint ot Petrus Hispanus who died 1277 as Pope John XXI Hia 
Summuhi Ittr/ualts wcie a tianslation ot a IJerintine Gieek text-book, the 
Sveo^is eis ttiv "AphttotAous Xcynoje e riimipiie bv Michil Psellos (m the eleventh 
century) Imititiiig the piooesses m tins littei ticatisc (-/pop/iara ?7po^e 7pa- 
0/St Texwit6!), the well-known biibaious miuinoiuc desi-nitions for the modes 
of the syllogism were intiodnced in tlie Latin veision {Jimhnia, celment, etc) 
IVrininisin, developed in the no.uinahstic dii ctioii lioiu this rhetoiical and 
gr 1111111 iticil logic, coiiti isted itsclt as foe/iea nioelpiHa with the fopica antiqua 
ot the Realists, including both Scotists and Ihomists undei tins latter title 


In the renewal of ITommalism we find AVilliain Duiandus of St Pour- 
cun, who died 1132 is Rishipp of Mtaux and Pctiiis Ameolus, who died at 
Pans, 1 121, the forinei coining fiom Ihoinism, the lattei fioin bcotisin Much 
more iiupoilant is William of Occam, the Vbeluel of the second peiiod M ith 
abioadand keen vision foi le ilitv, and with a bold, unresting eagerness for 
iiiiiovatioii, he unites in himsclt all the elements with the help of which the 
new science foiced its way out ot ScholastKisiii lloin m a village m the 
County of Suirey , tinned under Duns bcotus ho bicame Professor at Paris, 
then took an active pait in the conflicts ot his time betwten Church and State 
by joining with Philip the Fan and I ewis of 13 w uia in combating the papacy, 
(Dupntatio intu dencum ft milUem ccihsinsdco pialatu atque 

mtiittptliu'<tiit»iitvKommi'>i>a, and the ViUn'-ntiuiii against Pope John XXII ), 
and died 1)47 at Jlunioh I here is lo c miphtc idition of his works, but the 
mist impoitint aic Summa 1 otm^ toques, Ei pi isitio Aw ea svpei Aitem 
Vitfiem, Quudlibeta Siptan, Centiloqitim J luoli qu inn, and a commentary on 
J’etti L mill lid Cl W A ^chieiViLi, Die ])ulit>srJien wid lehqiosen VucUmen 
untir Lndxbuj dem Bam (landshut, lb»S) C Pniitl Dei Umveualienstieit 
im dictzihnteii wid im ehnten Jahihuiideit {Sits hei dn Mum henei Akad , 
la74) Oceain, too, still waits his philosi i hu I'v n in]H lent biogiaphei. 

Of the suppoiteis of teriuuiistic Noiiuiiilism in tin fouiteenth century, 
Johannes Buiidui, Reitor of the Lniveisily it 1 in'- mil co-toundei of that at 
Vienna, and Maisilius ot Iiiglien, one ot llic liist ti iihiis at Heidelberg, aie 
usually named A union ot iiiynical dictiints with tin. nominilistic rejection 
ot mitaphysics is found in Puiic d’Adly (Pctius dc Alliico, 1350— 1425), and in 
Johannes (leison (Cliulni, 130)-1420J 

Ihe atti mpt at i pin civ i itionil exposition of Chiiuh d ictiine in the interest 
of apologetics and piopigition was made bv Raymundua Lnllus of Catalonia 
(12 !5-l 5’.)), who IS iiiiiicipilly known by his cuiioiis discoveiy of the “Great 
Alt ” that IS a iiiechaiiical device which by combining the fundamental concepts 
was’ intended to pieseiit the system of all possible cognitions An extiact from 
this iiiiy be found in J P Lidmann, Histiiiij ot J’/ii/ , I ? 200 [Eng ti ed. by 
Hou"-h] Ills effoits were repeated m the fifteenth eentuiy by Raymund of 
Sabunde, a Spanish physician, who taught in loulousc iiid gamed lespect by his 
Theoloqia yutiti alts {nve Libei Cieatmaiwn') Oiihiiiicf E Matzke (Bieslau, 

1840), M Iluttlei (Augsbuig, 1881) sr ers s 

1 he pliilosojiliy of Nicolaus Cusanus (Nicolaus Chiypffs, bom m Kues (Lusa) 
uearliiei, 1101, died as Caidiiial and Bishop of Biixin, 1464), otteis an inter 
cstiii" compithcnsive view of the mtcllcctu il condition ot the departing Middle 
Ages” The 1111111 tieatise beirs the title Di Dm la Iqiiiiantta (ed m Geiman 
togethei with his othei most impoitant wiitiiigs by 1< A Sclia^fl, Fieiburg i B 
*1862) Cf R 1 alckenbeig, Chwidzuge der Philos des if v C. (Breslau, 1880) 
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Brief Survey of the Arabian and Jewish Philosophy of the Middle 

Ages. 

This period U certainly more interestins from a litcraiy and historical point 
of view than from that of philo-sopliy, and as yet no competent presentation of 
the period as a wliole has been made. Nor has eomph'tc clearness been attained 
as yet by investigation, but from the literatui'c concerning it tlie following are 
to be emphasised : — 

lloliamined al Sehalire.stani, Ilistury of UeJigiinis and Philumphieal Sects 
among the Arahs (tierman by Ilaarbriicker. Halle, IHoO f.); A Selimiilders, 
Sociiuienta Philusophia: Arabiim (Bonn, 18ol>), and Jissai sur les Jicoles Phi- 
losophiqiies che: les Ar. (I’aris. 1842); Fr. Dieterici. Die 1‘hilosophie dir Ar. im 
zehnten .lahrhundert i.8 Ilefte, Leips. 1806-70). t’f. also llammer-l’urgstall, 
Ciesch. (hr arahisrhen Littiratur. 

8. ilnnk, Milanges de philosophic jnire et arabe (Baris, IS-IO), and the same 
autlior’s articles on tlie indiviilual iihilosopliers in the DirHonnaire ties Srinices 
Philosophiiiiies. [W. IVallace, Art. Arabian Phil, in Due. Brit., Ueberweg, 
Etilmann ] 

I!. Eisler. J'orlesiiiigen liber die jl'disrhen Philo.so/dieii des AlittelalUrs (3 
vols., Vienna, lOiO-btl; M. Joel, Beitrdgr :iir i.'esehiehte der 1‘hilosophie (Bres- 
lau, 1870), Of. also Eiirst's BUdiothera ./labika. and liistories of Judaism by 
Graetz and Geiger. 

Close as the relations maybe wliieli thephiiosopliy of tlie two civilised Semitic 
peoples sustained to tlteir reliitious interests. Arabian science especially owes 
its peculiar character to tlie eirenni.stanee that its founders ami supporters 
were, for the most part, not members of the clergy, as in the West, but phgsi- 
cians (cf. F. Wiisteiifeld, (ie.seh. der arab. Aerzte itiid A'aturfhrseher, Gottingen, 
18401, Thus from tlie beirinning the study of ancient medicine and natural 
s -ience went on hand in hand with tliat of philosophy. Hippocrates and Galen 
were as nnu’li translated v,iu part tlirouah the medium of the .'syrian) and read 
as were Plato. Ari-totle. and tlie Xeo-l’latoui.sts. Hence in .Irabiaii metaphysics 
dialectic is always balanced by natural philosophy. But well as this was adapted 
to afford seiciitiiic tliouaht a bniader lia.sis of knowledgi- of facts, we must not, 
on tlie other liaiid, overe.stimatc tlie iiidepeiidi-nt aciiicvcments of tlie Arabs in 
medicine and natural science. Here, too, mediieval science is e.s.scntially learned 
tradition. The knowlLdixe which the .Vrabs were later alile to deliver to the 
West had its origin, in the iiiaiii, in the liooks of the Greeks. Xor did even 
experimental knowledue experience an esseiiiial extension tlirougli the Arabs’ 
own work ; only in some tieid.-. as, for exaniplc, chemistry and niiiieralogy and 
in some parts ot medicine, e.g. phy-iolouv, do they ap)iear more independent. 
In their nii thod. however, in tlieir i>riiiciples by which they a]iprehcnd the uni- 
verse, and ill tiieir entire sj.st' in of pliihisophical conceptions, they stand, so far 
as our iiiforimiiioii on the subject reache.s, entirely under the combined iiillneiice 
of Aristoteiiaiiism and Neo-Platonism ; and the .same is true of the .lews. Nor 
can it be niaintaiiii'd that a national ]ieculiarity bectmiesdi.selosed in their appro- 
priation oi this ma'erial. it is rather the e.a.-e that this wliole .scientitic culture 
was artificially cratied upon the Arabmu civili.salioii, it can strike no true roots 
into it, and alter a short period of bloom it withers away witlioiit vital force. 
In the history of .science as a whole, its mission is only to cive, liack in part to 
the dcvclopmeiit of the WcBteri: mind the continuity wliich the latter had itself 
temporarily lost. 

From the nature of the case, the approjirialion of ancient .science in tliis case 
also wa.s completed gradually and by working backward. Beginning with the 
Neo-Platonism whicii was still current in .Syrian tradition, and which was 
received witii .symiialhy on account of its religious colouring, the Arabian 
thinkers proceedtd to ascend to the better sources; but tlie con.setiiience 
remained that they saw Aristotle and Plato through the siiectacles of Plotinus 
and I’rocltis. During the rule of the Abassidie an active scientific life iircvaihd 
in Bagdad, stimulated e.specially by the Galipli Alniamuii at the begiiiiiiiig of 
tlie ninth century. Tlie Neo-l’latonists, tlie belter commentators, almost tlie 
entire didactic writings of Aristotle, and tlie llepnblic. Laws, and Tiniwus of 
Plato, were known in translations. 
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The first distinctly emerging personalities, Alkondi, who died aliout 870, and 
Alfarabi, wliu died OoO, are scarcely to be distinguished in their teaeliings from 
the^Neo i*l;itonio ulucidalors of Aristotle. A greuLer iaiportance belongs to 
j&viceima (ibn Sinn, 1)H0-I0.‘j7), whose *■ Canon” became the fundamental 
book of mediieval medicine in tile West, as well as in the East, and who also 
exercised a powerlul inlliicnco by Ids extremely uumcroas pldlosopbical writ- 
ings, especially his and Aoj/ic. Ills doctrine conies nearer again to 

pure Aristoteliaui.sin, and pcrliap.s tlie nearest among all the Arabians. 

lint tile extension of tiiese phihesophical views was regarded with jealous eyes 
by Mohammedan ortliodo.\;v, and tlie scientific movement experienced so vio- 
lent persecutions in tiie teiiLli ceulury that it took refuge in the secret league of 
tile “Eure iJrothers.” Avicenna himself was also persecuted. The above- 
named league embodied the extremely cxeellent compass of the knowledge of 
the time in a number of treatises (on this see above. Dieterici). which neverthe- 
less, in contrast with Avicenna, seem to show a slrcmger leaning toward Neo- 
Platunisiu. 

Of the .scientific achievements of their opponents we know on the one hand 
the strange metapliysics of the orthodox Motekallemin, who, as against the 
Aristotelian anti Neo- Platonic view itf Xtiiurc as a living whole, developed an 
extreme exaggeration of the sole c.utsaliiy oi thitt. and resorted to a distorted 
Atomism in the greatest inetaphy ical emb.iri issUKiit ; on the other hand, in 
the writings of Algazel (Ki.MI-llll, JhUriu-ih PhUusophorum) there appears 
a sceptical and mystical analjsis ot philiujopliy. 

These latter tendencies won the victory in ilie Orient the more readily, as the 
spiritual e.xaitatiou of Mohammed.ini-iu iiuicklj declined in that quarter. The 
continuance of Arabian science is to be sought in .Vndtdusia, where Mohamme- 
dan civilisation found its short aiter-bloom. Here, under freer conditions, 
philosophy developed to vigorous natiu-alism, which in turn bore a strongly 
^’eo-l’latonic stamp. 

A characteristic exposition of tlie dordrine of knowledge in this philosophy is 
found ill the Conduct of Ike Solilar;/ by Avempace, who died 1138, and similar 
tlioughts culminate with .\bubaecr (Ibn I’opliail, diid 1183) in an interesting 
eomparison ot natural witli po.siiive religion. The latter author’s philosophi- 
eal rouumee TAc Licimj One, the .s'on or' the iVakiiKj One, wliich sets forth the 
intellectual development of a man uium a lonely isl ind, excluded from all his- 
torical and social relations. was iHiblislied in a Latin translation by Tocock as 
I’kilosopkuii Autiididactus (t)xfoi-d. Iii7l and 171MI, — not twenty years before the 
appearance of Ucfoe’.s Jiobinsoii Crusoe!) and in a tieruian translation as 
Ver XiUimnensfh by Eicldioru (Ihiliii, 1783). 

Hut tlie mo.st important and iiidepeiideut among Arabian thinkers was 
Averroes, wlio was born lldll in t'ordoia, was for a time judge, and then 
])liysician in ordinary to the. Caliph, was driicii afterward by religious perse- 
cution to Morocco, and died in ll'.to. lie treated in paraphrases and longer or 
shorter coninientaries, wliicli were ])riiitcd in tlie older editions of Aristotle, 
almost all the didactic writings of .\risiolle, wlio was c.stecmed by liim as the 
higlicst teacher of truth. Of his own works (Wnh'e. I-").'):!; Some exist now 
only in tlic Hebrew ver.sion) tlie ivliuaiioii of .\lgazcl, J)estruetio IJestructioniSf 
is most important. 'I'wo of liis tre.ili.scs on llie relalioii of philosophy and the- 
ology have been published in Ccriiiaii traii.shiiion hy .M. .Miiller (Munich, 
1877)). Cf. E. Henan, -locns/c.v (f f’-lrc/'roisxic Ciil cd., I’ari.s, 18011). 

Witli tlie e.xi)ulsion of the, .trahi.iiis from >SiKiin traces of tlieir i)lnlosophical 
activity arc lost. 

Jevrish philosophy of the Middle Ages is, in the main, an accompaniment 
of tho Arabian, and dependent upon it. The only exception to this is the Cab- 
bala, tliat fantastic secret doctrine whose fumiamental outlines, which, to he 
sure, were later mueh elaborated, show tlie same peculiar amalgamation of 
Oriental mytliology with ideas of Helleiiistic science as does Christian Gnosti- 
eisni, and go hack to the same period and to the same agitated condition of 
llioiiglit attendant upon tlie mingling of religions. (.If. A. Franck, Systeme de 
la JCuhhale (Faris, 1812; (jeriuan by Jelliiiek, Leips. 1811); II. Joel, Die 
Keliiiionsphilosophie dee Sohar (Leips. 181!)). On the other hand, the main 
worlm of Jewish philosophy were ori.giiially written in Arabic, and not trans- 
* lated into Hebrew until a relatively late time. 
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The hook of Saadjah Fajjumi (died 942), Concerning Religions and Fhiloso~ 
phies. which aims to fuvnihli an apology for Jewish doctrine, is related to the 
earliest Arabian Aristotelianism, and still more closely to the free-thinking 
Jloliammedan tlieologians, the so-called Mutazilin. In the Neo-l’latonic line 
we meet Avicebron (Ibn tiebirol, a Spanish Jew of the eleventh century), of 
whose Fans Pthe, Hebrew and Latin versions are extant. Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204) is regarded as the most important Jewish philosopher of tlie Middle 
Ages. In his culture and doctrine lie belongs to the phase of Arabian doctrine 
which nas Averroijs as its centre. His main treatise, Unide to the Perplexed 
{Doctor Perplexornm), has been published in Arabic and French witli a com- 
mentary by JIunk (3 vols., Paris, 18.'i(i-<i(i) [Eng. tr. by Friedlander, Triibner, 
Lond.]. The attachment to Avcrrocs is still closer in the case of (iersoiiides 
(Levi ben Gerson, 1288-1344) . 

The Jews, by means of their widely extended mercantile relations, were the 
chief contributors to tiie extension of Oriental philosophy in the West, by sale 
and translation ; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries especially their 
solmols 111 Southern France formed the medium for this wiiie-reaching activity. 

To the Arabian and Jewish literature, whicii was taken up by fliristitin 
science about 12U0, belongs finally a number of psendongmoiis and tinnnynions 
writings, which arose in the latest periods of Neo-Platonisin, and in part per- 
haps were of still later date. Among these the principal are the Theology of Aris- 
totle (Arabic and German by Dieterici. Iicips. 1882-83), and the Liherde Cansis 
{De essentia piircc bonitatis), an extract from the aroixelaais flfoXoyutii ascrii^d 
to Proclus, published in Arabic, Latin, and German by O. Bardenhewer (Frei- 
burg i, B. 1882). 


§ 25. The Eealm of Nature and the Bealm of Grace. 

Among all the philo.spliers of the Middle Ages we find existing, 
with greater or less clearness, a lively feeling of the twofold tradi- 
tion which forms the presupposition of their thought. In the 
earlier period all knowledge and thought had arranged itself, as it 
were, of its own accord within the system of religious metaphysics ; 
and now there appeared by the side of this a powerful, finely articu- 
lated, coherent body of thought which the age, thirsting after real 
contents in its barren dialectic, was ready to take up eagerly. The 
manifold relations between these two systems which mutually laid 
hold upon one another and interpenetrated, determine the scientific 
character of the last centuries of the Middle Ages, and the general 
course of the development was, that these antagonistic systems, 
starting from an attitude of abrupt opposition, strove toward recon- 
ciliation and adjustment, only to diverge all the more violently after 
the goal seemed to have been reached. This cou.se of things 
appeared as necessarily in the conception of the reciprocal relations 
of the different sciences, as in the view of the ultimate relations 
of things. In both lines the attempt at synthesis was followed by 
a separation that went all the deeper. 

The religious thought of the West, whose highest problem hail 
bee,n to understand the working of divine grace, was confronted by 
Oriental philosophy in which the old Grecian philosophical tendency 
toward knowledge of .Nature had at last attained metaphysical 
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supremacy : and here, too, again, the process of appropriation began 
with the adoption of the last conseiiueuees, to ascend only by 
degrees back to the premises. 

1. Hence the form in which Arabian science was first taken up 
was that of Averroism. In this, however, science had marked off its 
boundaries in the most definite manner as against positive religion. 
This had taken place not only in reaction against the attacks to 
which the philosophical movement in the East had been subjected, 
but still more in consequence of the great mental revolutions which 
the age of the Crusades experienced through the intimate contact 
of the three monotheistic religions. The more ardently these relig- 
ions fought ill the sphere of historical reality, the more the sharp- 
ness of their contrasting doctrines became blunted from the point 
of view of theory. Those who passed through this conflict of relig- 
ions as thinking observers could not resist the impulse to seek the 
common element behind the differences, and to establish above the 
fields of battle the idea of a universal religion.' In order to attain 
this, every form of speeial historical revelation must be stripped off, 
and the path of universally valid scientific knowledge must be taken. 
So with the aid of Ifeo-Platonic memories, a return was made to the 
thought of a universal religion, founded upon science, and the ulti- 
mate content of this common conviction was formed by the moral law. 
As Abelard in liis own way had already reached this result, so 
Roger Bacon later, under Arabian influences, designated morality as 
the conU'ut of the universal religion. 

This scientific natural religion, however, had had stamped upon it 
more and more by the Arabs the exclusive character of an esoteric 
doctrine. The distinction originating witii Philo, and current in the 
entire patristic thouglit, betwemi a verbal-historical and a spiritually 
timeless sense- of religious documents (cf. § 18, 2) here became the 
doctrine that positive religion is an indis])ensable need for the mass 
of the people, while the man of science seeks the real truth back of 
religion, and seeks it only there, — a doctrine in which Averroes 
and Maimoiiidcs were at one, and which completely corresponded to 
the social relations of Arabian science. Eor Arabian science always 
moved within narrow and closed circles, and as a foreign growth 


' The court of tlie liiahly cultured Hoheiistaufen Frederick II. in Siciiy 
appears as a chief seat of this mode of thov^Ut, and in general of the exchange 
of thought between Fast and West. 

“ Representing this opinion, the Eternal Gospel of Joacliim of Floris was 
circuiated .ainonsi the Avorroistio Anmlricans. This compieted for the entire 
compass of Cliristian dogma, the transformation of everything external into^the 
internal, all the historical into the timeiessly vaiid : the “pneumatic gospei ” of 
^rigen fcf. § 18, 2) was asserted to have here attained reaiity, the period of the 
•‘spirit” to have begun. Cf. J. N. Schneider (Diliingen, 1874). 
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aever gained true sympathy with the mass of the people : Averroes, 
nevertheless, expressly honours Aristotle as the founder of this high- 
est, most universal religion of the human race. 

Thus in line with this thought, Abnbaoer made his “ Man in a 
State of Nature," who had attained in his isolation to the philosoph- 
ical knowledge of God, come into contact again at last with liiston- 
cal humanity, and in so doing discover that what he had known 
clearly and in abstract thought, is here believed in its picturate 
wrappings, and that what holds for him as a self-evident demand of 
the reason is here extorted from the multitude by means of reward 
and punishment. 

If now it is hereby admitted that natural and revealed religion 
have ultimately the same content, it still follows that they necessa- 
rily differ, at least in their expression of the common truth, — that 
the conceptions which form the expression of philosophical religion 
are not understood by believers, while the picturate ideas of believ- 
ers are not regarded as the full truth by philosophers. If, then, by 
theology, we understand the exposition of the positive doctrine of 
religion, arranged and defended according to the formal laws of 
science, i.e. Aristotelian logic, — and this was the form which the 
relation of theology to religion had taken in the West as in the 
East, — it follows that something may be true tlieologically which 
is not true philosophically, and vice verm. Thus is explained that 
doctrine of the twofold truth,' theological and philosophical, which 
went through the entire later Middle Ages, although we cannot 
exactly fix the authorship of this formula.^ It is the adequate 
expression of the mental state necessarily brought about by the 
opposition of the two authorities under which the Middle Ages 
stood, viz. Hellenistic science and religious tradition ; and while at 
a later time it often served to protect scientific theories from the 
persecution of the Church, it was for the most part, even in these 
cases, the honest expression of the inner discord in which just the 
most important minds of the age found themselves. 

2. The science of the Christian peoples accepted this antithesis, 
and while the doctrine of the twofold truth was expressly pro- 
claimed by bold dialecticians such as Simon of Tournay, or John of 
Brescia, and was all the more rigidly condemned by the power of 


' C£. M. Maywalcl, Dir Lehre von der zweifwhen iVahrheit (Berlin, 1871). 

“ As little can it be fixed with certainty wliat the origin of that widely ex- 
tended foriiiula was, which designated the founders of the three great positive 
religions as tiie tiiree “deceivers” of mankind. Unhistorical, as is every 
Enlightenment, the philosophical opposition of that day could explain to itself 
only by empirical interests the mythical which could not stand before compara-^ 
live criticism. 
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the Church, the leading minds could not evade the fact that philos- 
ophy, as it had been developed under the influence of Aristotle and 
the Arabians, was, and must remain, in its inner nature, alien to 
precisely those doctrines of the Christian religion which were spe- 
cific and distinctive. With a full consciousness of this opposition, 
Albert proceeded to his great task. He understood that the distinc- 
tion between natural and reuealed religion, which he found in exist- 
ence, could no longer be put out of sight, that philosophy and 
theology could no longer be identified, but he hoped and laboured 
with all his strength that this distinction might not be allowed to- 
become a contradiction. He abandoned the doctrine that the “ mys- 
teries ” of theology, the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incar- 
nation, can be made rational, and, on the other hand, he corrected in 
favour of the Church doctrine the teaching of the “ Philosopher ” 
on such important points as the question concerning the eternit}'- or 
temporal duration of the world. He sought to show that all which 
is known in philosophy bj’- tlie “natural light” (lumine nalurali) 
holds good also in theology, but that the human soul can know 
completely only that, the princijfies of which it carries within itself, 
and that, therefore, in such questions as those in which philosophical 
knowledge comes to no finally valid decision and must remain 
standing before the antinomy of different possibilities, revelation 
gives the decision, — a view in which Albert follows mainly the 
results of Maimonides. Faith is meritorious just because it cannot 
be j)roved or established by any natural insight, llevelation is above 
reason, but not contrary to reason. 

This standpoint for harmonising natural and revealed theology 
is essentially that taken by Thomas, although he seeks to limit still 
more, if possible, the extent of that which is to be withdrawn from 
philosophical insight and given into the possession of faith. Accord- 
ing to the fundamental thoughts of his system, moreover, he 
apprehends this relation as a relation of different stages of 
development, and sees accordingly, in philosophio.d knowledge, a 
possibility given in man’s natural endowment, which is brought 
to full and entire realisation only by the grace active in revela- 
tion. 

It is therefore important to notice that Scholasticism, just in this 
its highest i)oint, was far from uientifying philosophy and theology, 
or from making the task of the former, as has often been repre- 
sented, an unresting comprehension of dogma. This conception 
belongs to the beginnings of medimval science, e.g. to Anselm, ^nd 
is found sporadically in the times when Scholasticism was entering 
*upon its dissolution. So, for exaronle, Baymundus Lullus projected 
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his “ Great Art ” * essentially in the opinion that this, by making 
possible a systematic explanation of all truths, will be adapted to 
oonvince all “ unbelievers ” of the truth of the Christian religion. 
So, too, later, Eaymond of Sabunde aimed to prove with the help of 
Lull’s Art that if God has revealed himself in a double manner, iu 
the Bible {liber scriptus) and in Nature {liber vivits), the contents 
of these two revelations, of which the one lies at the basis of theol- 
ogj*^, the other at the basis of philosophy, must evidently be the 
same. But in the classical time of Scholasticism the distinction 
between natural and revealed theology was always kept in mind, 
and was drawn the more sharpl}', the more the Ch irch had occasion 
to guard against the confusion of its doctrine with “ natural 
theology.” 

3. Hence there were very faithful sons of the Church who 
broadened again the cleft between philosophy and theology, and ulti- 
mately made it so wide that it could not be bridged. At their head 
stands Duns Scotus, who taught that theology should be conceived 
and treated only as a practical discipline; philosopixy, on the con- 
trary, as pure theory. Hence for him and for the cootinuers of his 
doctrine, the relation between the two is no longer chat of supple- 
mentation, but that of separation. Between the two opposing terri- 
tories of revelation and of rational knowledge, natural tlieology 
shrivels into an extreme poverty of domain. Tlie compass of the 
mysteries of theology that are inaccessible for natural knowledge 
increases more and more ; wdth Duns Scotus the beginning of the 
created world in time and the immortality of the human soul belong 
to this sphere ; and Occam even denies the cogency of the usual 
arguments with which rational theology was wont to prove the 
existence of God. 

This criticism is rooted essentially in the purpose to assure to 
faith its just right, and in this purpose it is completely honest. In 
connection with the metaphysie.al dualism wliich had again become 
pronounced (see below. No. o) the knowledge of the understanding, 
bound as it was to sense-perception, seemed incapable of searching 


1 This wrong-headed, and yet in many respects interesting and tiierctore 
frequently attempted, discovery, consisted ’in a system of concentric rings, each 
of whicli bore a group of concepts divided into circular coni]iartmonts. By 
sliifting these rings, all possible combinations between concepts were to be 
lirnuuht about, problems given, and their solutions stated. Thus there was a 
Figura A (IJei) which contained the whole theology, a Tigura Anim.c wliieh 
contained ]isyohology, etc. lllnemo-technic attempts, and such ns aim at the 
discovery of a universal language, or of a .system of symbols for expressing 
])hdosophical thoughts, have frequently been attached to tliis ms rnmhhinturia. 
The intooduction of the algebraic melliod of reckoning by letters Is also con- 
nected with these efforts. 
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the mysteries of the supernatural world. Thus men like Gerson 
based their mystical doctrine precisely upon Nominalism. The 
difference between philosophy and theology is necessary ; the con- 
tradiction between knowledge and faith is unavoidable. Kevelation 
has its source in grace, and has tire divine realm of grace for its con- 
tent; rational knowledge is a natural process of reciprocal inter- 
action between the knowing mind and the objects of perception. 
Therefore, though Nominalism escaped from the scholastic method 
with difficulty, and was late in reaching its goal, it necessarily 
ended in regarding Nature as the sole object of science. At all 
events, philosophy now set itself as secular science, over against 
theology as divine science. 

So Duns Scotus and Occam employed language which externally 
is quite in harmony with the “twofold truth.” That definition of 
the boundaries was intended to assert, that in matters of faith dia- 
lectic has nothing to say. But it could not fail to be the result, 
that in the case of others, this separation would lead to the oijpo- 
site consequence and back to the original meaning of the claim of 
a double truth. It became a charter of liberty for the “secular 
philosophy.” Dialectical investigation could be pursued even to 
the boldest propositions, and yet all offence might be avoided if one 
only added that the proposition was so secundum rationem, but that 
secundum fidem the opposite was of course true. This occurred so 
frequently that the Thomists and Lullists became zealous against it. 
In the case of many, to be sure, who availed themselves of this 
principle, we cannot doubt that this was their honest opinion ; but 
it is just as sure that others, with full consciousness of their pro- 
cedure, found in this only a convenient pretext, in order to present 
under the protection of this restriction the doctrines of a philosophy 
that in its inner spirit was at variance with faith. At all events, 
this applies to the school of the Averroists which flourished in 
Padua toward the end of the fifteenth century. 

4. Parallel to this changeful process of transformation in the 
relation between theology and philosophy, and in closest connection 
with it, goes an analogous development of metaphysical psychology, 
and both have reference in like measure to the fundamental relation 
between the supersensuous and the sensuous worlds. Here, too, 
dualism is the starting-point, and afterwards again the end. This 
dualism had been developed to an especial degree of sharpness by 
the Victorines at the close of the first period. In this Mysticism 
the last bonds between body and soul were cut, and reconciliation 
was made impossible. The spiritual and material worlds fell apart 
as separate spheres of the universal reality. 
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How, however, Aristotelianism fulfilled its historical mission of 
overcoming the two-worlds theory in Augustine, as formerly in 
Plato, and in the Thomist psychology the conception of deoelojrment, 
and of the gradual building up of phenomena, was intended to 
bridge that separation. ‘While Hugo of St. Victor had drawn the 
dividing line in the created world through the midst of man’s nature, 
by emphasising the complete impossibility of any comparison be- 
tween the two substances there brought together, the human soul 
was now to be understood as just that connecting link, through the 
medium of which the two worlds come into organic interaction in 
the one course of development of all things. 

Thomas attains this result by an extraordinarily acute transfor- 
mation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Forms and their relation to 
matter. The material and the immaterial worlds are characteriset' 
by the fact that, in the latter, pure Forms (formce separatee; called 
also subsistent Forms) are real or actual as active intelligences with- 
out any attachment to matter, while in the former. Forms realise 
themselves only in union with matter (inherent Forms). The hu- 
man soul, as lowest of the pure intelligences, is a forma separata 
(on which rests its immortality) and, at the same time, as entelechy 
of the body, it is the highest of those Forms which realise them- 
selves in matter. But these two sides of its nature are bound 
together in it to an absolute substantial unity, and this unity is the 
only Form which is at the same time subsistent and inherent.* In 
this way the series of individual beings proceeds from the lowest 
Forms of material existence, on past plant and animal life, through 
the human soul, with uninterrupted continuity over into the world 
of pure intelligences — the angels, “ and finally to the absolute Form 
— the deity. The cleft between the two worlds is closed in Thomism 
by this central position of metaphysical psychology. 

5. But it seemed to the following period that the cleft was closed 
only by being plastered over, as it were, and that the union of so 
heterogeneous attributes as the entelechy of the body and the sub- 
sistence of a pure intelligence was more of a load than the con- 
ception of individual substance was able to bear. Hence Duns 
Scotus, whose metaphysics likewise moves naturally within the 
Aristotelian terminology, introduced an (inherent) forma corporei- 
tatis between the intelligent soul, which he too designates as the 
“ essential Form ” of the body, and the body itself ; and thus the 


1 In thi.s is concentrated in a conception the anthropocentric way of viewing 
the world, which even Tliomisin did not overcome. 

* Thomas constructs his scale of forms in the material world according to 
Aristotle, in the spiritual world according to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
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Augustinian and Viotorinian separation of the conscious essence 
from the physiological vital force was again re-established. 

Occam not only made this distinction his own, but, forced to 
insert another gradation, analysed the conscious soul into an intel- 
lectual and a sensitive part, and ascribed real importance to this 
separation. It seems to him that the sensuous activities of con- 
sciousness can as little be united with the rational nature whose 
vocation it is to behold the immaterial world, as can the form and 
motion of the body. Thus for him the soul is split up into a num- 
ber of individual faculties, to determine the relation of which 
occasions great difficulties, especially with regard to their spatial 
inter-relation. 

6. The essential thing in this is that the world of conscious- 
ness and that of corporeal bodies become again completely separ 
rated ; and this is shown especially in Occam’s theory of knowledge, 
which proceeded from these presuppositions to an extremely signifi- 
cant innovation. 

In their doctrine of the “ species intelligibiles ” the two “Eealists,” 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, had alike followed, though with some vari- 
ations, the old Greek idea, that in the knowing process, by means of 
the co-operation of the soul and of the external object, a copy of 
the latter arises, which is then apprehended and beheld by the soul. 
Occam strikes out these species inteUigibiles as a useless doubling ‘ of 
the external reality, which according to this view, in so far as it is 
an object of knowledge, would be assumed as having still another 
existence (in psychical reality). But by this act sensuous knowledge 
loses for Mm its character of being a copy as compared with its object. 
An idea {conceptus, intellectio rei) is as such a state or an act of the 
soul (passio — intentio animee), and forms in this a sign {signum) 
for the corresponding external thing. But this inner structure is 
something of a different nature from the outer reality of which it is 
the sign, and therefore it is no copy of it. We can speak of a “ re- 
semblance ” only in so far as in this case the inner reality (esse 
objective = content of consciousness) and the outer reality (esse for- 
matter or subjective — objective reality in the present sense of the 
word “objective” necessarily relate to each other, and, so to speak, 
form corresponding points in the two heterogeneous spheres. 

Thus the beginning of a psychological and epistemological idealism 


1 According to his methodical principle : entia prwter neoessitatem non esse 

multiplicanda. , . • 

2 The terms " objective ” and “ subjective ” in the Middle Ages have acoora- 
•ingly a meaning exactly the reverse of that which they have in present 
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develops among the Tenninists out of the old duality of mind 
and body : the world of consciousness is another world than the 
world of things. What is found in the former is not a copy, but 
only a sign for something without which corresponds to it. Things 
are other than our ideas (ideas) of them. 

7. Lastly, Augustine’s dualism appeared in its complete bald- 
ness in his conception of history. The realm of God and that of the 
devil, the Church and the political state, here confronted each other 
in rigid antithesis. The iiistorical conditions of which this doctrine 
was the reflex, had hecoine changed completely since Augustine’s 
day. But hitherto the Middle Ages had not only lacked historical 
conceptions which would have been adapted to correct this doctrine, 
but scientiflc thought had been employed in such a one-sidedly theo- 
logical and dialectical manner, that ethical and social problems had 
remained farther outside the horizon of philosophers than had phys- 
ical problems. And yet at the same time, history was seeing move- 
ments of such grand dimensions that science also must necessarily 
take a position with regard to it. If she was able to do this in the 
second period in a manner completely worthy of the greatness of 
the subject, she owed her strength for this again to the Aristotelian 
system, which gave the means into her hand of mastering in thought 
tlie great connected structures of political and historical life, of 
arranging in her metapliysics these forms of the series of develop- 
ment, and thus of putting into conceptions the mighty import of 
that which she was living through. Indeed, in this line in which 
the Arabian commentators had not gone before lies the most brilliant 
achievement of mediaeval philosophy,’ and since Albert’s interest lay 
more on the side of physics, the chief credit here falls to Thomas. 

Thomas regards the political state, not as did Augustine, as a con- 
spcpience of the fall, but as a nece.ssary member in the world’s life. 
In his view, therefore, law or right also flows from the divine nature 
and must be so conceived; above all human institutions stands the 
lex natiiralis, upon which rest morality and the life of society. In 
jiarticular, however, as is proved by language, by the need of help 
which the individual feels, and by the impulse toward society, man 
is by his nature destined for life in a state. The end of the state is, 
according to Aristotle’s teaching, to realise virtue, and from this end 
all the characteristics of the state are to be develoi)ed (in philosojih- 
ical law — Natural Riyht or Law). But — and here the new thought 
begins — that civic virtue to which the state should educate its 
citizens does not exhaust man’s destiny. In this he fulfils only his 


’ Ct W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswiasenschaften, I. 418 f. 
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purpose as an earthly being ; his higher destiny is the salvation 
whinh prace offers him in the community of the Church. But as 
the higher everywhere realises itself through the lower, and the 
lower exists for the sake of the higher, the political community is 
to be the preparation for that higher community of the State of 
God. Thus the state becomes subordinate to the Church as the 
means to the end, as the preparatory to the complete. The com- 
munity of the earthly life is the school for that of the heavenly — 

PK.TSAMBUL.V ORATIJE. 

By the side of the teleology of Nature which Greek philosophy had 
worked out, patristic thought had set the teleology of history (of. § 
21, 6) ; but the two had remained unconnected. The doctrine of the 
state set forth by Thomas subordinates the one to the other in a 
system of thought, and in so doing completes the most deeply and 
widely reaching union of tlie ancient and Christian conceptions of 
the world that has ever been attempted. 

^Yith this the capstone is fitted to the metaphj'sical structure of 
Thomism. By this transition from the community of Nature into 
that of grace, man fulfils the task which his position in the universe 
assigns him, but he fulfils it, not as an individual, but only in the 
race. The ancient thought of the state lives again in Christianity ; 
but the state is no longer an end in itself, it is the best means for 
carrying out the divine world-plan. Gratia naturam non tollit sed 
perficit. 

8. But even this highest synthesis did not long endure. As in 
political life, so also in theory, the relation of Church and state took 
on a form that was very much less harmonious. "With Dante the 
relation of subordination is already exchanged for that of co-ordina^- 
tion. The poet shares with the metaphysician the thought that 
because man’s destined end is to be attained only in the race, this 
makes a perfect unity in political organisation requisite. Both de- 
mand the universal state, the “ monarchia ” and see in the Empire the 
fulfilment of this postulate. But the great Ghibelline cannot think 
theocratically, as does the Dominican monk; and where the latter 
assigns to the imperium the place of subordination beneath the socer- 
dotium, the former sets the two over against each other as powers of 
like authority. God has destined man for earthly and for heavenly 
happiness in like measure : to the former he is conducted by the 
state, by the natural knowledge of philosophy ; to the latter he is 
guided by the Church, by means of revelation. In this co-ordination 
the joy in the world, characteristic of the Benaissance, bursts fgrtb 
as victoriously as does the feeling of strength which belongs to the 
secular state. 
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And along this line the development proceeded. When the graded 
scale of reality constructed by Thomas was severed in the midst of 
man’s nature, the spiritual and political powers fell .apart, as did the 
ipiritual and corporeal worlds; and the theory afforded the con- 
venient means of baiiishiiig the sacerdoCium to the supra/-mundane 
inner nature, and putting the imperium into sole control within 
the world of sense. This is precisely the point of view from which 
Occam, in his Dispiitatio with reference to the controversy between 
the papacy and the teinporiil power, took his position upon the side 
of the latter. Xor yet is it any longer possible, in accordance with 
his presuppositions, to base tlie theory of the state upon the realistic 
thought of the human race as a whole, bound together for the real- 
isation of one end. The Nominalist sees as a substantial back- 
ground in social and historical life, only the individuals who will, 
and he regards state and society as products of interests (boniim 
commune), fn theory, as in life, indicidualism prevails.^ 

§ 26. The Primacy of the Will or of the InteUeot. 

W. Kahl, Die Lchre vom Prirnat des IViUens bei AugtistUms, Dunt Scotus 
unci Dcsa(Tte.t. 

In closest connection with all these general questions stands a spe- 
cial psychological problem, which was vigorously discussed through- 
out this whole period, and in reference to which the points of 
opposition between the parties of the time may be recognised upon a 
smaller sciile, but all the more sharply focussed. It is the question 
whether among the powers of the soul the higher dignity belongs 
to the will or to the intellect (utra jjotentia nobilior). It takes so 
broad a space in the literature of this period that the attempt might 
have been made to look upon the psychological antithesis which 
Unfolds in connection with it as the leading motive of the whole 
period. But the course of the development shows too clearly that 
the real impelling forces lay in religious metaphysics, and the 
rigidity of systematic conception which distinguishes the philoso- 
phical doctrines of this period explains sufficiently why it is that 
their position with reference to an individual problem may a^ipear 
as typical for the different thinkers. It still remains characteristic 
that this problem is a question taken from the domain of the inner 
world. 

^ This doctrine of Occam’s concerning secular power and law is followed out 
to the extreme consequence of the omnipotence of the state by Occam’s frirfnd, 
MatAlius of Padua, wliose treatise, Defensor Pads (1340), carries out in 
rigorous lines the attempt to establish the theory of the state upon the utilitarian 
and nominalistic basis using the Epicurean theory of comnact (above, § 14 . 0 ). 
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In this question, also, the two main bodies of tradition, Augfus- 
tinianism and Aristotelianisin, were not at one ; but their relation was 
here in nowise that of an outspoken opposition. For Augustinianism 
the question was in general awkwardly stated. For in this system 
the oneness of nature in the personality was so strongly emphasised, 
and the inter-relation of the different sides of its activity was so 
often made prominent, that a relation of rank in the proper sense was 
really out of the question. But on the other hand, especially in his 
doctrine of knowledge, Augustine had assigned to the will as the 
impelling power — even in the process of ideation — a position 
so central that it was not shaken in its importance for empirical 
facts, even though the Xeo-Flatouic contemplation of the deity was 
maintained as the final goal of development. On the contrary, the 
intellectualism of the Aristotelian system was quite undoubted, 
and if it still admitted any increase, it had received it from the 
Arabian philosophy, especially from Averroism. Thus antitheses 
presented themselves which were soon enough to break forth to 
open controversy. 

Thomism in this point, also, followed Aristotle unconditionally, 
finding at its side in this case the nearly related German Mysticism, 
and as its opponents the Augustinians, Scotists, and Ocoamists, so 
that, as thus grouped, the opposition between the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans finds general expression. 

1. The question as to the pre-eminence of the will or of the intel- 
lect develops at first as a purely psychological controversy, and de- 
mands a decision upon the point, whether in the course of the psychical 
life the dependence of the will’s decisions upon ideas, or that of the 
movements of ideas upon the will, is the greater. It Avas there- 
fore adapted to further the beginnings of a treatment of psychology 
that concerned itself especially ivith the history of mental develop- 
ment (cf. § 24), and it ivould have been able to do this in a higher 
degree than Avas actually the case if it had not ahvays been trans- 
ferred to the ground of dialectic or to the metaphysical domain. 
This latter transfer occurred ])rincipally in consequence of the fact 
that the conception of freedom,, A\-hich always involves ethical and 
religious questions, Avas looked upon as the point in controversy. 
Both parties, indeed, desired to maintain or defend man’s “ freedom ” 
in the interest of responsibility : but this was possible only as they 
gave different meanings to the word. 

XoAv, in individual eases, Thomas admits an influence of the will, 
not only upon motion, but also upon affirmation or denial of ideas. 
In jjarticular, he recognises absolutely such an influence in bflief. 
5ut in general he regards the AviU, quite according to the ancient 
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model, as determined by knowledge of the good. The intellect not 
only apprehends in general the idea of the good, but also, in each 
individual case, discerns wliat is good, and therebj' determines tlie 
■will. The will necessarily strives for that which is known to be 
good ; it is therefore dependent uj)on the intellect. The latter is 
the siqn'emus motor of the psychical life; “rationality,” so said 
EcTihart also, is the head of the soul, and even romantic love 
{‘•Minne”) clings only to knowledge. Freedom (as ethical ideal) 
is hence, according to Thomas, that necessity which exists upon the 
basis of knowledge, and, on the other hand, (psychological) freedom 
of choice {fitcuUas elediva) is nevertheless only possible by reason 
of the fact that the understanding presents to the will various pos- 
sibilities as means toward its end, the will then deciding for that 
■whicli is known to be best, — the view held by Albert also. This 
intenediuilislio determinism, in connection with which Thomas him- 
self always insisted that the decision of the will de2jends only ujjon 
imroly internal knowing activities, rvas extended by his couteuiiiorary 
Gottfried of Fontaine to the iroint of making even the sensuous 
presentation {I'hnntasma) the causa efftviens of the will’s activity. 

Hut the opponents made their attack just in connection with this 
conception of necessary determination. The rising of ideas, so 
Henry of Ghent had already tiught, and after him Duns Scotus, and 
still later Occam, is a natural process, and the will becomes un- 
avoidably entangled in this if it is to be coinjiletely de2)endent upon 
ideas. But with this, said Scotiis, contingency (i.e. jiossibility of 
being otherwise or “ power to the contrary ”) in the will’s functions 
is irreconcilable : for the pirocess of Xature is always determined in 
one way ; where it jirevails there is no choice. ^Yith contingency, 
however, respionsibility also falls to the grorrnd. Responsibility can 
therefore be preserved only if it is acknowledged that the intellect 
exercises no compelling pwwer over the will. To be sure, the co- 
operation of the ideational faculty is indisi)ensable in the case of 
every activity of the -will : it pn-esents the will its objects and the 
])ossibilities of its choice. But it does this only as the servant, and 
the decision remains with the master. The idea is never more than 
the occasioning cause {cansaper accidens) of the individual volition ; 
the doctrine of Thomas confuses j)ractical consideration with ])nre 
intellect. If the latter gives the object, the decision is still solely 
a matter of the will; the will is the moceus per se; to it belongs 
al)Solute self-determination. 

Imleterminism, as Scotus and Occam teach it, sees therefore in the 
will the fundamental power of the soul, and maintains conversely, 
that as a matter of fact the will on its side determines the develop- 
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ment of the mtellectual activities. T'ollowing the procedure of 
Henry of Ghent, ^ according to whom the theoretical functions 
become more active according as they are more immaterial, Scotus 
attempted to prove the proposition just stated, in a highly interest- 
ing manner. The natural iiroeess, he says, produces as the first 
content of consciou.siiess (coyitatio prima) a multitude of ideas 
which are more or less confused (confusce — wdistinctoe) and im- 
perfect. Of these only those become distinct (disfincta) and perfect 
on which the will, which in this process is determined by nothing 
further, fixes its attention. Scotus also teaches at the same time 
that the will strengthens in their intensity these ideas which it 
raises from the confused to the distinct condition, and that the 
ideas to which the will does not apply itself ultimately cease to 
exist, on account of their weakness. 

In addition to these psychological arguments, we find appearing 
in the controversy appeals to the authority of Anselm and Aristotle 
on the one side, and to that of Augustine on the other, and further 
a series of other arguments. These are in part of a purely dior 
lectical nature. Such is the case when Thomas claims that 
the verum toward which the intellect aims is higher in rank than the 
bon urn toward which the will strives, and when Scotus doubts the 
authority for this gradation ; and so again when Thomas expresses 
the opinion that the intellect apprehends the pure, single conception 
of the good, while the will is conceiaed only with the special 
empirical forms assumed by the good, and when Henry of Ghent 
and Scotus, exactly reversing this statement, develop the thought 
that the will is always directed only toward the good as such, while 
the understanding has to show in what the good consists in a 
particular case. With such variations the matter was later tossed 
to and fro a great deal, and Johanne-s liurklau is an example of 
those who stand undecided between determinism and indeterminism. 
For the latter view speaks responsibility, for the tormer the prin- 
ciple that every event is necessarily determined by its conditions. 

Other arguments which become interwoven in the controversy 
trench upon the more general domains of the conceptions of the 
world and of life. 

2. To this class belongs, first of all, the transfer of the question 
of the relative rank of will and intellect to God. The extreme 
intellectualism of the Arabians had, in Averroes, excluded the 
faculty of will from the Supreme Being, in accordance with the 
Aristolelian motif, that every act of will implies a want, a state ^ 


1 tvhose view in this respect Itichard of Middletown also completely adopted. 
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imperfection and dependence; on the contrary Avicebron, who ex- 
ercised a stroll!^ influence upon Duns Scotus, had defended the 
religious principle that the world was created by the divine will, 
and in a similar line of thought William of Auvergne had main- 
tained the originality of the wiU. as existing side by side with the 
intellect in the essence of God and in his creative activity. These 
antitheses were now continued in the controversy between Tliomism 
and Scotisin. 

Thomas, indeed, as a matter of course, recognises the reality of 
the divine will, but he regards it as the necessary consequence of the 
divine intellect, and as determined in its content by the latter. God 
creates only wliat in his wisdom lie knows to be good ; it is neces- 
sarily himself, i.e. the ideal content of his intellect, that forms the 
object of his will ; he necessarily w'ills himself, and in this consists 
the freedom, determined only by himself, with which he wills indi- 
vidual things. Thus the divine will is bound to the divine wisdom, 
which is superior to it. 

But just in this the opponents of Aquinas see a limitation of 
omnipotence which does not comport with the conception of the 
ens realissimum. A will seems to them sovereign, only if there is 
for it no kind of determination or restriction. God created the 
world, according to Scotus, solely from absolute arbitrary will ; he 
might have created it, if he had so willed, in other forms, relations, 
and conditions ; and beyond this his completely undetermined will, 
there are no causes. The will of God with its undetermined crea- 
tive resolves is the original fact of all reality, and no further ques- 
tions must be asked as to its grounds, — even as the decision made 
by the will of a finite being with its liberum arbitrium indifferentim, 
when placed before given possibilities, creates in every instance a 
new fact which cannot be understood as necessary. 

3. The sharpest formulation of this antithesis romes to light in 
the fundamental metaphysical principles of ethics. On both sides 
the moral law is naturally regarded as God’s command. But 
Thomas teaches that God commands the good because it is good, 
and is recognised as good by his wisdom ; Scotus maintains that it is 
good only because God has willed and commanded it, and Occam 
adds to this that God might have fixed something else, might have 
fixed even the opposite as the content of the moral law. For 
Thomas, therefore, goodness is the necessary consequence and mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom, and Eckhart also says that “be- 
ngath the garment of goodness ” the essential nature of God is 
veiled; intellectualism tecaches the ppr.se'itas bon i, the rationally of 
ar"1 Enr int 11 itii'’li"Tn mor-l*" i- " Tihiln-onhie''! fli“''iTilinP 
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•whose principles are to be kno-vrn by the “natural light.” “Con- 
seiencfi ” {xyntei-eais ') is a knowledge of God sub rcUione boni. With 
Scotus and Oclmiu, on the contrary, the good cannot be an object of 
natural knowledge, for it might liave been otherwise than it is ; it 
is determined not by reason, but by groundless will. Nothing, so 
Pierre d’Ailly teaches with extreme eonsistenev, is in itself, or 
per se, sin ; it is only the divine cominaiid and prohibition which 
make anything such, — a doctrine whose range is understood when 
we reflect that, according to the view of these men, God’s com- 
mand becomes known to man only through the mouth of the 
Church. 

It is also closelj' connected with this that theology, which for 
Thomas still romaiiied a “ speeul.itive ” seieni'e. became with his 
opponents, as has been already indicated .above (§ 25, 3), a “prac- 
tical ’ discipline. Albert had already made intimations of this sort, 
Eiehard of Middletown and Bonaventura had emphasised the faet 
that theology deals with the emotions ; Eoger Bacon had taught 
that while all other sciences are based on reason or experience, 
theology alone has for its foimdatiou the authority of the divine 
will: Duns Scotus completed and fixed the separation between 
theology and jihilosophy by making it a necessary consequence of 
his metaphysics of the will. 

4. The same contrast becomes disclosed with like distinctness 
in the doctrines of the final destiny of man, of his state in eternal 
blessedness. The ancient 6€uip{a, the contemplaliou of the divine 
majesty, free from will and from rvant, had in Augustine's teaching 
formed the ideal state of the pardoned and glorified man, aud this 
ideal had been made to w.aver but little by the doctrines of the ear- 
lier Mystics. Xow it found new support in the Aristotelian intel- 
leetualisin, in accordance with which Albert thought that man, in so 
far as he is truly man, is intellect. The participation in the divine 
being which man attains by knowledge is the highest stage of life 
which he can reaeh. On this account Thom.is, too, sets the dianoPtic 
virtues above the practical, on this account the risio dic>n<v esseuticp, 
the intuitive, eternal vision of God, which is removed beyond all 
that is temporal, is for him the goal of all human striving. From 
this vision follows eo ipso the love of God, just tis every determinate 


I This word (written also .linderesis, xcituleresis) has, since Albert of Boll, 
stiidt, oceasioned much et) inoloaical cndErelling of brains. Sinee, however, 
amniiET llie Liter ph,v,ieiius of antiquitv (Sext. Kmp.) r-Zipriau appears as A 
technic.il term for “ observ.ition,” itmiy be that which is atte^ed 

in the fourth century, originally sisaiified “self-observation” in analogy mth 
tlat Xeo-l’latonic usage in <rviial<rSri<ru or truyelSria-is (cf. p. 231), and thus took 
on the ethico-religious sense of “conscience” (aosseientia'). 
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state of the will is necessarily attached to the corresponding state 
of the intellect. Just this tendencj’’ of Thoinisin was given its most 
beautiful expression by Dante, the poet of the system. Beatrice is 
the poetic embodiment of this itlcal, for all time. 

Meanwhile a counter-current manifests its force on this point also 
Hugo of St. Victor had characterised the supreme angel choir by 
love, and the second bj' wisdom ; and while Bouaventura regarded 
contemplation as the highest stage in the imitation of Christ, he 
emphasised expressly the fact that this contemplation is identical 
with “love.” Duns Scotus, however, taught with a decided irolemi- 
cal tendency that blessedness is a state of the will, and that, too, of 
the will directed toward God alone ; he sees man's last glorification, 
not in contemplation, hut in love, which is sux)eiior to contemplation, 
and he appeals to the word of the Apostle, “■ The greatest of these is 
love.” 

Hence as Thomas regarded the intellect, and Duns Scotus the 
will, as the decisive and determining element of man’s nature, 
Tliomas could hold fast to Augustine’s doctrine of the gruiia irresisti- 
bilis, according to which revelation determines irresistibly the intel- 
lect and with it the will of man, while Duns Scotus found himself 
forced to the “synergistic” view, that the reception of the opera- 
tion of divine grace is to a certain extent conditioned by the free will 
of the individual. So the great successor of Augustine, witli strict 
logical consistency, deckled against the Augustinian doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

5. On the other hand, the iutellectualism of Thomas develops its 
extreme consequences in German Mysticism, whose founder, Eckhart, 
is entirely dependent upon the teacher of his Order iii the cou- 
ceptional outlines of his doctrine.* Eckhart goes far beyond his 
master only in the one respect that as a much more original person- 
ality he is unwearied in his effort to translate "the deep and mighty 
feeling of his piety into knowledge, and thus urged on by his inner 
nature he breaks through the statutory restrictions before which 
Thomas had halted. Convinced that the view of the world given in 
the religious consciousness must be cajiable of being made also the 
content of the highest knowledge, he sublimates his pious faith to a 
speculative knowledge, and in contrast with the pure spirituality of 
this he looks upon the Church dogma as only the external, temporal 
symbol. But while this tendency is one that he shares with many 


' rf. S. Denifie in the Archiv far LitleraU- u ICiiU.-fresch. d. M.-A., II. 
41/ tf. So far, therefore, a.s Eckhart was really to he the “Father of German 
>.tii-eulation,” this speculation had ite source in Tliomas Aquinas and his teacliT 
Aibert. 
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other systems, it is his peculiarity that he does not wish to have the 
inmost and truest truth kept as the privilege of an exclusive circle^ 
but desires rather to communicate it to all people. He believes 
that the right understanding for this deepest essence of religious 
doctrine is to be found precisely in connection with simple piety,* 
and so he throws down from the pulpit among the people the finest 
conceptions constructed by science. With a mastery of language 
that marks the genius he coins Scholasticism into impressive preach- 
ing, and creates for his nation the beginnings of its philosophical 
modes of expression, — beginnings 'which were of determining in- 
fluence for the future. 

But in his teaching the combined mystical and intellectualistio 
elements of Thoiuiam become intensified by the Xeo-Platonic ideal- 
ism, which had probably reached him through the medium of Scotus 
Erigena, to the last logical consequence. Bebuj and knowledge are 
one, and all that takes xdace in the world is in its deepest essence a 
knowing process. The procedure of the world forth out of God is 
a process of knowledge, of self-revelation, — the return of things 
into God is a process of knowledge, of higher and higher intuition. 
The ideal existence of all that is real — so at a later time said 
Nicolaus Gusanus, who made this doctrine of Eckhart’s his own — 
is truer than the corporeal existence which appears in space and 
time. 

The original ground of all things, the deity, must therefore lie 
beyond Being and knowledge ; “ it is above reason, above Being ; it 
has no determination or quality, it is “ Nothing.” But this “ deity ” 
(of negative theology) reveals itself in tlie triune God,“ and the 
God who is and knows creates out of nothing the creatures whose 
Ideas he knows within himself -, for this knowing is his creating. 
This process of self-i;evelation belongs to the essence of the deitys 
it is hence a timeless necessity, and no aet of will in the propel 
sense of the word is required for God to produce the world. The 
deity, as productive or generative essence, as ‘‘ un-natured Nature " 
[or Nature that has not yet taken on a nature], is real or actual onlj 
by knowing and unfolding itself in God and the world as producec 


' German Mysticism is thus connected with the more general phenomenon 
that the fast increasing extemalisation which seized upon the life of the ChurcC- 
in tile tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries drove piety everywhere into paths 
that lay outside the Church. 

2 Evidently the same relation that subsisted in the system of Plotinus betwee? 
the fv and the roGs, a relation in which thought and Being were held to coin(j^ 
® The distinction between deity and God {dicinilas and deus) was made die 
leCtically by Gilbert cle la PorrCe in connection with the controversy over uif 
versals and its relations to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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reality, as natured Nature.^ God creates all — said Nicolaus Cusa* 
nus — that is to say, he is all. And on the other hand, according 
to Eckhart, all things have essence or substance only in so far 
as they are themselves God ; whatever else appears in them as 
phenomena, their determination in space and time, their “ here ” and 
“now” {'‘Hie ” und “ yii,’’ hie et nunc with Thomas), is nothing.- 

The human soul, also, is therefore in its inmost nature of the 
divine essence, and it is only as a phenomenon in time that it 
possesses the variety of “ powers ” or “ faculties ” with which it is 
active as a member of the natura naliinita. That inmost essence 
Eckhart calls the “ Spark,” ^ and in this he recognises the living 
point at which the world-process begins its return. 

Eor to the “ISeeoming” corresponds the reverse process, the 
“Anti-becoming” Entwerden”), the disappearing. And this, 
too, is the act of knowledge by means of which the things 
which have been made external to the deity are taken back 
into the original Ground. By being known by man the world of 
sense finds again its true spiritual nature. Hence human cogni- 
tion, with its ascent from sense peiveption to rational insight,* 
consists in the “ elimination ” (“ Ahscheiden ”) of plurality and mul- 
tiplicity; the spiritual essence is freed from its enveloping husks. 
And this is man’s highest task in the temporal life, since knowledge 
is the most valuable of man’s powers. He should indeed be also 
active in this world, and thus bring his rational nature to assert 
itself and gain control, but above all outer action, above the right- 
eousness of works which belongs to the sphere of sense, stands first 
the “inner work,” cleanness of disposition, purity of heart, and 
above this in turn stands retirement or “ decease ” (Ahyeschieden' 
heit) and “poverty” of soul, the complete withdrawal of the soul from 
the outer world into its inmost essence, into the deity. In the act 
of knowing it reaches that purposelessness of action, that action not 
constrained by an end, that freedom within itself, in which its beauty 
consists. 

But even this is not perfect so long as the knowing process does 
not find its consummation. The goal of all life is the knowledge of 


1 On the terms natura naturans ami natura nnturata, which were probably 
brought into use by Averroisra (cf. § 27, 1), cl. II. Siebeok, Archiv f. Gesch. <l 
Phil., III. .ITO ff. 

2 Accordingly without accepting the dialectical formulas, Eckhart treats the 
Thomistic doctrine of Ideas quite in the seii.se of the strict Realism of Scotus 
Erigena. He speaks slightingly of the Nominalists of his time as “little 
masters.” 

Also the “ Gemiithe ” or Synteresis = scintilla cnnscicntiw, 

* The single stages of this process are developed by Eckhart according to the 
Thomistic-Augustinian scheme. 
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God, but knowing is Being ; it is a community of life and of Being 
with that which is known. If the soul would know God, it must 
be God, it must cease to be itself. It must renounce not only sin 
and the world, but itself also. It must strip off all its acquired 
knowledge, and all present knowing of plienonieiia ; as the deity is 
“ Xothing,” so it is ai)prehended only in this knowledge that is a 
not-knowiug — docht vjnorantia, it was later called by Nicolaus; and 
as that “Nothing” is the original ground of all reality, so this not- 
knowing is the highest, the most blessed contemplation. It is no 
longer an act of the individual, it is the act of God in man ; God 
begets his own essence within the soul, and in his pure eternal 
nature the “Spark” has stripped off all its powers through which it 
works in time, and has effaced their distinction. This is the state 
of supra-rational knowing when man ends his life in God, — the 
state, of which Nicolaus of Cusa said, it is the eternal love [cliaritas), 
which is known by love {amove) and loved by knowledge. 

§ 27. The Problem of Individuality. 

The doctrine of German iilysticism, which had arisen from the 
deepest personal piety and fi-om a genuine individual need felt in 
a life whose religion was imrely internal, thus runs out into an ideal 
of exaltation, of self-denial, of renunciation of the world, in the 
presence of which everything that is particular, every individual 
reality, appears as sin or imperfection, as had been the case in the 
ancient Oriental view. In this thought the contradiction that was 
inherent in the depths of the Augustiuian system fcf. p. 287) became 
fully developed and immediately palpable, and it thus becomes evident 
that the Neo-Blatouic intellectualisiu, in whatever form it appeared 
from the rime of Augustine to that of ^ftlaster Eckhart, was in itself 
alone always necessarily inclined to contest the metaphysical self- 
subsistence of the individual, while the other party imiintained this 
self-subsistence as a postulate of the doctrine of the will. Accord- 
ingly, when in connection with the increase of iutellectualism the 
universalistic tendency increased also, the counter-current was neces- 
sarily evoked all the more powerfully, and the same antithesis in 
motives of thought which had led to the dialectic of the controversy 
over universals (of. p. 289) now took on a more real and metaphys- 
ical form in the question as to the ground of existence in individual 
beings {principimn individuationis) . 

1. The stimulus for this was furnished by the far-reaching cog^e- 
mieuces to which universalism and intelleetualism had led among 
the Arabians. Eor the Arabians, in interpreting the Aristotelian 
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system, had proceeded in the direction whicli had been iutroducec 
in antiquity by Strato (cf. p. 179 f.), and which among the later com 
mentators had been maintained chiefly by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
This direction was that of naturalism, which would fain remove 
from the system of the Stagirite even the last traces of a metaphys- 
ical separation between the ideal and the sensuous. This effort had 
become concentrated upon two points : upon the relation of God tc 
the world, and upon that of the reason to the other faculties. In 
both these lines the peculiar nature of the Arabian Peripatetic doc- 
trine developed, and this took place by complicated transformations 
of the Aristotelian conceptions of Form and Matter. 

In general, we find in this connection in the Andalusian philoso- 
phy a tendency to make maihir metaphysically self-subsistent. It 
is conceived of, not as that which is merely abstractly possible, but 
as that which bears within itself as living germs the Forms peculiar 
to it, and brings them to realisation in its movement. At the same 
time Averroes, as regards particular cosmic processes, held fast to 
the Aristotelian principle that every movement of matter by which 
it realises out of itself a lower Form, must be called forth by a 
higher Form, and the graded series of Forms finds its termination 
above in God, as the highest and first mover. The transcendence 
of God could be united with tliis view, as the doctrine of Avicebron 
shows, only if matter were regarded as itself created by the divine 
will. But on the other hand, tliis same Jewish philosopher, pro- 
ceeding from the same presuppositions, insisted that with the excep- 
tion of the deity, no being could be thought of otherwise than as 
connected with matter, that accordingly even the spiritual Forma 
need for their reality a matter in which they inhere, and that finally 
the living community of the universe demands a single matter as 
basis for the entire realm of Forms. The more, however, in tlie 
system of Averroes, matter was regarded as eternally in motion 
within itself, and as actuated by unity of life, the less could the 
moving Form be separated from it realUer, and thus the same divine 
All-being appeared on the one hand as Form and moving force 
[natura naturans'), and on the other hand as matter, as moved world 
(natura naturcUa). 

This doctrine with regard to matter, that it is one in vntiire, ii 
informed within, and is eternalhj in motion of itself, became ex- 
tended with Averroism as an extremely naturalistic interpretation 
of the philosophy of Aristotle. It now became reinforced by those 
consequences of dialectical Bealism which compelled the view thal 
God, as the ens generalissimum, is the only substance, and tliat in 
dividii"! thififirs '’re but th mo nr 1 <3 ti- nsi o’- Forint! in whip? 
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t'lis single substance becomes realised (of. § 23). The Amalricans 
thus teach that God is the one single essence {essentia) of all things, 
and that creation is only an assuming of form on the part of this 
divine essence, a realising, completed in eternal movement, of all 
possibilities contained in this one single matter. David of Dinant* 
establishes this same pantheism, with the help of Avicebron’s con- 
ceptions, by teaching that as “hyle” (i.e. corporeal matter) is the 
substance of all bodies, so mind {ratio — mens) is the substance of 
all souls ; that, however, since God, as the most universal of all es- 
sences, is the substance of all things whatever, God, matter, and 
mind are, in the last resort, identical, and the world is but their 
self-realisation in particular forms. 

2. But the metaphysical self-subsistence of the individual mind 
was involved in doubt by yet another line of thought. Aristotle 
had made the voSs, as the everywhere identical rational activity, 
join the animal soul <■ trom without,” and had escaped the difficul- 
ties of this doctrine because the problem of personality, which 
emerged only with the Stoic conception of the yytpoviKov, did not 
as yet lie within the horizon of his thought. But the commenta- 
tors, Greek and Arabian, who developed his system did not shrink 
before the consequences that resulted from it for the metaphysical 
value of mental and spiritual individuality. 

In the thought of Alexander of Aphrodisias we meet, under the 
name of the “passive intellect” (cf. p. 150), the capacity of the in- 
dividual psyche to take up into itself, in accordance with its whole 
animal and empirical disposition, the operation of the active reason, 
and this intellectus agens (agfreeably to the naturalistic conception of 
the whole system) is here identified with the divine mind, which is 
still thought only as “separate Form” {intellectus separatus). But 
with Simplicius, in accordance with the Ileo-Platonic metaphysics, this 
intellectus agens wtich realises itself in man’s rational knowledge 
has already become the lowest of the intelligences who rule the sub- 
lunary world.® This doctrine finds an original development in the 
thought of Averroes.^ According to his view, the intellectus passivus 
is to be sought in the individual’s capacity iov knowledge, a capacity 
which, like the individual himself, arises and perishes as Form of 
the individual body; it has validity, therefore, only for the indi- 
vidual, ard for that which concerns the -particular. The intellectus 

1 Followini; the Liber de Caiisis and the pseudo-Boethian treatise De Uno et 

Unitate; cf.B. Uaai'6au in Uie Memoires de I'Acad. des Inscript., (1877), 

and also A. Jundt, Ilistoire du PanthHsrne Popnlaire an jH.-A. (Paris, 1875). 

2 The so-called “Tlieology of Aristotle y identifies this eoSs with th^Xo 7 ot 
• For particulars, see E. Kenan, Av. et VAv., II. S (5 if. 

0 Cf. principally his treatise De Animce Beatitudiiie. 
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agens, on the contrary, as a Porin existing apart from empirical in- 
dividuals and independent of them, is the eteroid generic reason of 
the human race, which neither arises nor perishes, and which con- 
tains the universal tiuths in a maimer valid for all. It is the sub- 
stance of the truly intellectual life, and the knowing activity of 
the individual is but a special manifestation of it. This (actual) 
knowing activity (as intellectus acqiiisitns) is indeed in its con- 
tent, in its essence, eternal, since in so far it is just the active rea- 
son itself ; on the contrary, as empirical function of an individual 
knowing process, it is as transitory as the individual soul itself. 
The completest incarnation of the active reason has, according to 
Averroiis, been given in Aristotle.* Man’s rational knowing is, 
then, an impersonal or supra-personal function : it is the individual’s 
temporal participation in the eternal generic reason. This latter is 
the unitary essence which realises itself in the most valuable activi- 
ties of personality. 

Intimations of this panpsychism occasionally appear in the train 
of Neo-Platonic klysticism at an earlier period in Western literatiire ; 
as an outspoken and extended doctrine it appears hy the side of 
Averroism about 1200 ; the two are everywhere named in conjunc- 
tion at the first when the erroneous doctrines of the Arabian 
Peripatetic thought are condemned, and it is one main effort ot 
the Dominicans to protect Aristotle himself from being confused 
with this doctrine. Albert and Thomas both write a De Unitate 
Intellectus against the Averroists. 

3. Pan-psychism encounters with Christian thinkers an oppo- 
sition in which the determining factor is the feeling of the meta- 
physical value of personality, — the feeling which had been nour- 
ished by Augustine. This is the standpoint from which men like 
William of Auvergne and Henry of Ghent o])])o.se Averroes. And 
this is also the real reason why the main systems of Scholasticism 
— in diametrical contrast with Eckhart's ^Mysticism — did not allow 
the Kealism which was inherent in the intellectualistin bases of 
their metaphysics to come to complete development. Thomism 
was here in the more difficult case, for it maintained indeed, follow- 
ing Avicenna’s formula (cf. p. 299). that universals, and therefore 
also the genus “soul,” exist only “individualised,” i.e. in the indi- 
vidual empirical examples as their universal essence {quidditas), 
but it ascribed to them, nevertheless, metaphysical priority in the 
divine mind. It was therefore obliged to explain how it eomes 


- And with this the unconditional recognition of the authoritj of the Stagirlte j 
is theoretically justified hy AveiToes. 
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about that this one essence as universal matter presents itself in 
such manifold forms. That is to say, it asked after the pbincipilm 
iNDiviDUATiONis, and found it in the consideration that matter in 
space and time is quantitatively determined (tnateria signata). In 
the capacity of matter to assume quantitative differences consists the 
possibility of individuation, i.e. the possibility that the same Form 
{e.g. humanity) is actual in different instances or examples as indi- 
vidual substances. Hence, according to Thomas, pure Forms (seq)ar 
ratCB sive subsistentes) are individualised only through themselves ; 
that is, there is but one example urhich corresponds to them. Every 
angel is a genus and an individual at the same time. The inherent 
Forms, on the contrary, to which the hinnan soul also belongs in 
spite of its subsistence (cf. p. 324), are actual in many examples, in 
accordance with the quantitative differences of space and time 
which their matter presents. 

This view was opposed by the Franciscans, whose religious and 
metaphysical psychology had developed in intimate relation with 
Augustine’s teaching. In their thought, first the individual soul, 
and then, with a consistent extension in general metaphysics, 
individual beings in general, are regarded as self-subsisting realities. 
They rejected the distinction of separate and inherent Forms. 
Bonaventura, Henry of Ghent, and still more energetically Duns 
Scotus, maintained, following Avicebron, that even intellectual 
Forms have their own matter, and Scotus teaches that the "soul " is 
not individualised and substantialised only after, and by means of, 
its relation to a definite body, as Thomas had taught, but that it is 
already in itself individualised and substantialised. On this point 
Scotism shows a discord which had evidently not come to notice in 
the mind of its author. It emphasises on the one hand, in the 
strongest manner, the Keality of the universal, by maintaining the 
unity of matter (materia primoqgrima) quite in the Arabian sense, 
and on the other hand it teaches that this universal is only actual 
by being realised by the series of Forms descending from the uni- 
versal to the particular, and ultimately by means of the definite 
individual Form (licecceitas). This individual Form is therefore 
for Duns Scotus an original fact; no farther question as to its 
ground is permissible. He designates individuality (both in the 
sense of individual substance and in that of individual occurrence) 
as the contingent (contingens) ; that is, as that which is not to be 
deduced from a universal ground, but is only to be verified as actual 
fact. For him, therefore, as for his predecessor Roger Bacoe, the 
^inquiry for the principle of individualion has no meaning : the indi- 
vidual is the “ last ” Form of all reality, by means of which alone 
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universal matter exists, and the question rather is. how, in presence 
of the fact that the individual being with its determined form is 
the only Eeality, one can still speak of a Eeality of universal 
“ natures.”* 

Prom this noteworthy limitation of the doctrine of Scotus it 
becomes explicable that while some of its adherents, as for example 
Franeis of Mayron, proceeded from it to extreme Eealism, it sud- 
denly changed with Occam into the renewal of the nominalistic 
thesis, that only the individual is real and that the universal is but 
a ])roduct of comparative thought. 

4. Tlie victorious development which Nominalism experienced in 
the second period of mediajval philosophy rests upon an extremely 
peculiar combination of very different motives of thought. In the 
depths of this stream of development is dominant the Augustinian 
moment of feeling, which seeks to see the proper metaphysical value 
secured to the individual ])ersonality ; in the main philosophical 
current the anti-Flatonic tendency of the Aristotelian theory ot 
knowledge, now just becoming known, asserts itself, throwing its 
influence toward conceding the value of “first substance” to the 
empirical individual only ; and on the surface plays a logico-gram- 
matical schematism, which has it.s origin in the first operation of 
the Byzantine tradition of ancient thought.^ All these influences 
become concentrated in the impassioned, impressive personality of 
'William of Occam. 

In their exposition of the doctrine of concepts and its apjdication 
to the judgment and syllogism, the text-books of “modern” logic, 
as type of which that of I’etrus Hispanus may serve, lay an impor- 
tant emphasis upon the theory of supposition ” in a manner which 
is not without its precedent in anliquiiy.’ According to this theory 
a class-concept or term (terminus) may, in language, and, as was 
then supposed, in logic also, stand for the sum of its species, and a 
species-concept for the sum of all its individual examples (homo = 
omnes homines), so that in the operations of thought a term is 
employed as a sign for that which it means. Occam develops Nom- 
inalism in the forms of this Terminisni* (cf. pp. 025 f). Individual 


1 This method for tlie solution of the problem of universale, peculiar to Duns 
Scotus, is usually called Formalism. 

- In fact, we may see in the workins; of the text-book of Michael Psellos the 
flr-it impetus of that accession of ancient in.aterial of culture which the West 
recci\e(l„by way of Byzantium, and which later in the I'lenaissance became 
defiiiitely united with the two other lines of tradition tlial came, the one by 
way i.i Koine and York, the other by way of Bagdad ami Cordova. 

•* The reader need only be reminded of the investii'atioiis of Philodemus on 
signs and things .signified (p. 102; of. also p. 108). * 

* Cf. K. Prantl in the Sitz.-Ber. der Mihu'h. Acad , 1804, II. a S8 fi. 
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things, to wliicli Occam, following Scotus, concedes the Reality of 
original Forms, are represented in thought by us intuitioely, without 
the mediation of species intelligibiles ; but these ideas or mental rep- 
resentations are only the ‘‘natural” signs for the things represented. 
They have only a necessary reference to them, and have real simi- 
larity with them as little as any sign is necessarily like the object 
designated. This relation is that of “ first intention.” But now as 
individual ideas stand for {snpjionnnt) individual thing!?, so, in 
thought, speech, and writing, the “undetermined” general ideas of 
abstract knowledge, or the spoken or written words which in turn 
express these general ideas, may stand for the individual idea. This 
“ second intention,” iu which the general idea with the help of the 
word refers no longer directlj- to the thing itself, but primarily to the 
idea of the thing, is no longer natural, but arbitrary or according 
to one’s liking (ud jjlacitum iusfitHta).^ Upon this distinction Occam 
rests also that of real and rational science : the former relates imme- 
diately or intuitively to things, the latter relates abstractly to the 
immanent relations between ideas. 

It is clear, according to this, that rational science also presupposes 
“ real ” science and is bound to the em 2 iirical material presented in 
the form of ideas by this real science, but it is also clear that even 
“ real ” knowledge apprehends only an inner world of ideas, which 
may indeed serve as “signs” of things, but are different from things 
themselves. The mind — so Albert had incidentally said, and Nico- 
laus Cusanus at a later time carried out the thought — knows only 
what it has within itself ; its knowledge of tlie world, terministic 
Nominalism reasons, refers to the inner states into which its living 
connection with the real world puts it. As contrasted with the true 
essence of things, teaches Nicolaus Cusanus, who committed himself 
absolutely to this idealistic Nominalism, human thought possesses 
only conjectures, that is, only modes of representation which corre- 
spond to its own nature, and the knowledge of this relativity of all 
positive predicates, the knowledge of this non-knowledge, the docta 
ignorantin, is the only Avay to go beyond rational science and attain 
to the inexpressible, signless, immediate community of knowledge 
with true Being, the deity. 

5. In spite of this far-reaching epistemological restriction, the 
real vital energy of Nominalism was directed* toward the develop- 
ment of natural science ; and if its results during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries remained very limited, the essential reason jor this 

A The agreement of this with the contrasUhetween ei<rK and t/tiins, which had 
*been asserted also in the ancient philosophy of language (Tlato’s Cratylus), 
is obvious. 
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was that the scholastic method with its bookish discussion of authori- 
ties, which had now attained full perfection, controlled absolutely 
later as well as earlier the prosecution of science, and that the 
new ideas forced into this form could not unfold freely, — a phe- 
nomenon, moreover, which continues far into the philosophy of the 
Eenaissance. For all that, Duns Scotus and Occam gave the chief 
impetus to the movement in which philosophy, taking its place 
beside the metaphysics whose interests had hitherto been essentially 
religious, made itself again a secular science of concrete, actual fact, 
and placed itself with more and more definite consciousness upon 
the basis of empiricism. When Duns Scotus designated the hcBcceitas 
or original individual Form, as contingent, this meant that it was to 
be known, not by logical deduction, but only by actual verification 
as fact ; and when Occam declared the individual being to be the 
alone truly Eeal, he was thereby pointing out to “ real science ” the 
way to the immediate apprehension of the actual ''■'■'•Id. But in 
this point the two Franciscans are under the influeiu of Itoqer 
Bacon, who with all his energy had called the science of his ti. 
from authorities to things, from opinions to sources, from dialeotu, 
to experience, from books to Nature. At his side in this movement 
stood Albert, who sirpported the same line of thought among the 
Dominicans, knew how to value the worth of original observation 
and experiment, and gave brilliant proof in his botanical studies 
of the independence of his own research. But strongly as Eoger 
Bacon, following Arabian models, urged quantitative determinations 
in observation, and mathematical training, the time was not yet 
ripe for natural research. Attempts like those of Alexander 
Nekkam (about 1200), or those of Nicolaus d’Autricuria, at a later 
time (about 1350), passed away without efEect. 

The fruitful development of empiricism during this period was 
only in the line of psychology. Under the influence of the Arabs, 
especially of Avicenna and of the physiological optics of Alhacen, 
investigations concerning the psychical life took on a tendency 
directed more toward establishing and arranging the facts of expe- 
rience. This had been begun even by Alexander of Hales, by his 
pupil, Johann of Eochelle, by Vincent of Beauvais, and especially 
by Albert ; and in the system of Alfred the Englishman (Alfred de 
Sereshel, in the first half of the thirteenth century) we find a 
purely physiological psychology with all its radical consequences. 
These stirrings of a physiological emjnricism would, however, have 
been repressed by the metaphysical psychology of Thbmism, if they 
had not found their support -in the AugiT^tinian influence, whicli 
held fast to the experience which personality has of itself, as its 
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highest principle. In this attitude Henry of Ghent, especially, came 
forward in opposition to Thomism. He formulated sharply the 
standpoint of inner experience and gave it decisive value, particu- 
larly in the investigation of the states of feeling. Just in this 
point, in the empirical apprehension of the life of feeling, the 
theory of which became thus emancipated at the same time from 
that of the will and that of the intellect, he met support in Roger 
JBucon, who, with clear insight and without the admixture of meta- 
physical points of view, distinctly apprehended the difference in 
principle between outer and inner experience. 

Thus the remarkable result ensued, that purely theoretical science 
developed in opposition to intelleetualistic Thomism, and in connec- 
tion with the Augustinian doctrine of the self-certainty of person- 
ality. This self-knowledge was regarded as the most certain fact of 
‘“real science,” even as it appeared among the nominalistic Mystics 
such as P' d’Ailly. Hence “ real science ” in the departing 
""tiddle Ages allied itself rather to active human life than to Nature ; 
‘,*/a the beginnings of a “ secular ” science of the inter-relations of 
'Jluman society are found not only in the theories of Occam and 
"Marsilius of Padua (of. p. 328), not only in the rise of a richer, 
more living, and more “ inward ” writing of history, but also in an 
empirical consideration of the social relations, in which a Nicolas 
d’Oresme,^ who died 1382, broke the path. 

G. The divided frame of mind in which the departing Middle 
Ages found itself, between the original presuppositions of its 
thought and these beginnings of a new, experientially vigorous 
research, finds nowhere a more lively expression than in the phil- 
osophy of Nicolaus Cusanus, which is capable of so many interpre- 
tations. Seized in every fibre of his being by the fresh impulse of 
the time, he neverliieless could not give up the purpose of arrang- 
ing his new thoughts in the system of the old conception of the 
world. 

This attempt acquires a heightened interest from the conceptions 
which furnished the forms in which he undertook to arrange his 
thoughts. The leading motive is to show that the individual, even 
in his metaphysical separateness, is identical with the most uni- 
versal, the divine essence. To this end Nicolaus employs for the 
first time, in a thoroughly systematic way, th8 related conceptions 
of the infinite and the finite. All antiquity had held the perfect to 
be that ■whicji is limited within itself and had regarded only 
indefinite possibility as infinite. In^the Alexandrian philosCphy, 
— 

Cf.' concerning him \7. Boscher, Zeitschr. f. Staatswissenschafl, 18G3, 306 fl. 
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on tlie contrarj', tlie highest being was stripped of all finite at 
tributes. In Plotinus the “One” as the albformiiig power is 
provided with an unlimited intensity of Being on account of the 
infinity of matter in which it discloses itself ; and also in Christian 
thought the power, as well as the will and the knowledge of God, 
had been thought more and more as boundless. Here the main 
additional motive was, that the will even in the individual is felt 
as a restless, never quiet striving, and that this infinity of inner ex- 
perience was exalted to a metaphysical principle. But jJficolaus was 
the first to give the method of negative theology its ijositive ex- 
pression by treating infinity as the essetitial characterisiic of God in 
antithesis to tlie world. The identity of God with the world, 
required as well by the mystical view of the world as by the 
naturalistic, received, therefore, the formulation that in God the 
same absolute Being is contained infinitely, which in the world 
presents itself in finite forms. 

In this was given the farther antithesis of unity and plurality. 
The infinite is the living and eternal unity of that which in the 
finite appears as extended plurality. But this plurality — and 
Cusanus lays special weight on this point — is also that of opposites. 
What in the finite world appears divided into different elements, 
and only by this means possible as one thing by the side of anothei 
in space, must become adjusted and harmonised in the infinitude 
of the divine nature. God is the unity of all opposites, the coin- 
cidentia 02 ')positorum.^ He is, therefore, the absolute reality in 
which all possibilities are eo ijiso realised {possest, can-is), while 
each of the many finite entities is in itself only possible, and is real 
or actual onl}-^ through him. “ 

Among the oppositions which are united in God, those between him 
and the world, — that is, those of the infinite and the finite, and ol 
unity and plurality, — ajipear as the most important. In consequence 
of this union the infinite is at the same time finite ; in each of his 
manifestations in ijhenomena the unitary deus implicitus is at the 
same time the dens explicitus poured forth into plurality (cf. p. 
290). God is the greatest {maximum) and at the same time also 


' Nicolaus al.so dpsijjnatcs lii.s own doctriiip, in contrast with opposim; sys- 
teni.s, as a coincidentin anpimitoriim. siiirp it aims to do jnsticp to all motives of 
earlier philosopliy. Cf. tlie passasps in Falckpuhcn;, np. rit.. pp. 00 if. 

- 'I’liomas expressed the same thouglit as follows: Uod is tlie only nece.ssary 
beins, ^e. that which exists by virtue of its own nature (.t thouitht wliieh is to be 
regardetl as an embodiraent of Anselm’s ontolonical arirument, if ; §2:’., 2 ),wliile 
in till, case of all creatures, essence (or guiddiUi.i — whatiiess) is reaiiy separate 
from existence in such a way that' the former is in itself merely possible and 
that the latter is added to it as realisation. 'I'he relation of this doctrine to tlif^ 
fundamental Aristotelian conceptions, artvs and potentia. is obvious. 
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the smallest (minimum). But, on the other hand, in consequence 
of this union it follows also that this smallest and finite is in its 
own manner participant in the infinite, and presents within itself, 
as does the whole, a harmonious unity of the many. 

Accordingly, the universe is also infinite, not indeed in the same 
sense in which God is infinite, but in its own way ; that is, it is 
unlimited in space and time (intenninatum, or privitively infinite). 
But a certain infinity belongs likewise to each individual thing, 
in the sense that in the characteristics of its essence it carries 
within itself also the characteristics of all other individuals. All 
is in all: omnia uhique. In this way every individual contains 
within itself the universe, though in a limited form peculiar to this 
individual alone and differing from all other.s. In omnibus partibus 
reliicet totum. Every individual tiling is, if rightly and fully known, 
a mirror of the universe, — a thought Avhicli had already been ex- 
pressed incidentally by the Arabian philosopher Alkendi. 

Naturally this is particularly true in the case of man, and in his 
conception of man as a microcosm Nicolaus attaches himself 
ingeniously to the terministic doctrine. The particular manner in 
which other things are contained in man is characterised by the 
ideas which form in him signs for the outer world. Man mirrors 
the universe by his “ conjectures,"’ by the mode of mental repre- 
sentavion peculiar to him (cf. above, p. 343). 

Thus the finite also is given with and in the infinite, the individ- 
ual with and in the universal. At the same time the infinite is 
necessary in itself; the finite, however (following Duns Scotus), is 
absolutely contiugeut, i.e. mere fact. There is no proportion 
between the infinite and the finite ; even the endless series of the 
finite remains incommensurable with the truly infinite. The deri- 
vation of the worlcj from God is incomprehensible, and from the 
knowledge of the finite no path leavls to the infinite. That -ttliii'li 
is real as an individual is empirically known, its relations and the 
oppositions prevailing in it are apprehended and distinguished by 
the understanding, but the perception or intuition of the infinite 
unity, which, exalted above all these opposites, includes them all 
within itself, is possible only by stripping off all such finite knowl- 
edge, by the mystical exaltation of the docla ignorantia. Thus the 
elements which Cusanus desired to unite fall %,part again, even in 
the very process of union. The attempt to complete the mediaeval 
philosophy an^ make it perfect on all sides leads to it^ inner 
iisintegration. * 
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P.12. Line 15. Add: — 

On the pragmatic factor, cf. C. Herrmann, Der pragmatiache Zusammenhanff 
in der Geschichte der Philoaophie (Dresden, 18G3). 

P. 12. Line 10 from foot of the text. Add aa foot-note, affixed 
to the word “ positive ” : — 

A similar, but quite mistaken attempt has been recently made in this direc- 
tion by Fr. Brentann, Die vier Phaaen in der Philoaophie und ihr gegenwartiger 
Star^ (Vienna, 1895). Here belong also the analogies, always more or less 
artificial, which have been attempted between the course of development in the 
ancient and that in the modern philosophy. Cf. e.g. v. Reichlin-Meldegg, Der 
Paralleliamua der alien und neueren Philoaophie (Leips. and Heidelb. 1866). 

P. 16. Line 6 from foot of text, add : — 

In all previous expositions of the history of philosophy, whether upon a larger 
or smaller scale, a chronological arrangement has been adopted, following the 
order and succession of the more important philosophies and schools. These 
various arrangements have diflered only in details, and these not always impor- 
tant. Among the most recent might be named in addition, that of J. Bergmann, 
whose treatment shows taste and insight (2 vols., Berlin, 1892). A treatment 
marked by originality and fineness ot thought, in which the usual scheme has 
been happily broken through by emphasis upon the great movements and inter- 
relations of the world’s history, is presented by R. Eucken, Die Lebenaanschau' 
ungen der groaaen Danker (2d ed., Helps. 1898). 

P.23. To the foot-note, acid: — 

Windischraann, earlier {Die Philoaophie im Fnrtgang der Weltgeachirhte, 
Bonn, 1827-1834), and recently p. Deussen {AUgemeine Geachirhte der Philoao- 
phie, I. I, I^ipa. ISSi^have niade a bojitnaUig toward the woik ol reiatisgtitis 
Oriental thought to the whole history ol philosophy. 

P. 24. Line 8. Affix as foot-note : — 

E. Rohde has set forth with groat insight and discrimination the rich sugges- 
tions for }>hilosophy in the following period, which grew out of the transforma- 
tions of the religious ideas (PsycAe,"2d ed., 1897). 

P. 27. To the lit. on the Period, add : — 

A. Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece, N.T. 1898. 

P. 30. Line 30. To the notice of Heraclitus, add : — 

He was appafently the first who, from the standpoint of scientiflffinsight, 
undertook to reform the public life and combat the dangers of anarchy.* Him- 
jelf an austere and rigorous personality, Ub preached the law of order, which 
uught to prev^ in human life as in nature. 
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P 30. Line 19 from the foot To the notice of Anaxagoras, add : — 

His scientific eniploj inents were essentially astronomical m then nature. 
Neglecting eaithlj mteiests, he is said to have declared the heavens to be his 
fatherland, and the obsert ation of the stais to be his life tt oik. Metrodorus and 
Aichelaos aie named as Ins disciples 

P 42 Poot note 1. Relating to the vous of Anaxagoras, add : — 

Cf., however, M Hemze in the Set d Sachs Ges d. TPiss , 1890 

P 46. Last line of text To the word “ curved,” affix as foot- 
note — 

The tradition (Arist Inc nt ) shows this collocation , whereas, from the 
cosmology of the P} tlia.'oi c ms and likewise from that of Plato and Aristotle, we 
should expect the leveise uidei 

P 55 To the notice of Diogenes of Apollonia, add — 

lie was the moat important of the eclectics of the fifth century So little is 
known rs to his life that it is eten doubtful whether Apollonia was his home 
Of his vritmgs, even Simplicius aid only the mpl ipvaeut before him (P/iys , 
32 V lol, 21 D) 

P 62. Add to foot note 1 — 

because m this phase of Gieek thought they run along as yet unrelated lines of 
thought, vide by side with the thcoiies ot natural science Only the Pvthago 
rein-, seem as yet to have begun the combination between theology and phi- 
luoophy, which later became thiough Plato a controlling influence 

P OS Piefix to pat t, which begins with “But while,” the 
follov. mg sentence — 

A piepaiation foi this tiansilion was made by the circumstance 
that even in the investigation of niluie, iiiteiest in fundamental 
piuiciples had grown weakei aftei the hist cieative development, 
and science had begun to scattei hei labouis over sjiecial fields 

P 71 To the personal notue of Sociates, add — 

He considered this enli-,hteiimnit of himsdf and ftllow-citizens a divine voca- 
tion (Plato’s Apofosry), giving this work precedence even ovei his caie of his 
family ( \aiithippe; He eathtud about him the noblest youth of Athens, such 
as Alcibiades, who honouied in him the ideal and the teacliei of viitue He 
appealed thus as leader of an intillectuil aristocracy, and pist by this means 
came into opposition to the dominant democracy [K Joel, Der echte u d 
Ai iioj hijiitiMhe Suit aUt,^ ol 1 , Buhn, WJJ Vol II m 2 pts , 1901 Kralik, 
Suk ) atci, 189‘) ] 

P 96 Line 23 Inseit aflei Plato: — 

And of their materialism which he so vigorously opposed 

P 102 At close of par 4, insert — 

This personal influence he himself regarded as the most important part of his 
activity Por scientific” investigation was only one side of his iich n ituie liie 
demand for etlneal teiching and for political and social efliciency hid a sti'l 
stroiwf 1 life within him He had an open vision for the evils of his time He 
umtetb in adherence to the aristocratic paity with an aotivi’,y m the diKition 
indiestf d by Snciales, and never quite gave up tlie liope of reforming the life of 
hi= time through his sen nee Ft tins was added as a third element m his per- 
sonality tl.at pie-eininent aitistic disposition which couid clothe his ideals wit., 
poetic exposition in the most spieudid language. 
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P. 103. To references on Plato, add : — 

P. Lutowslawski, Origin and frrnwth of Plato’s Logie (1897). 

[H. L. Nettlesliip, Philos. Lectures, ed. by Bradley and Benson, 1897. W. 
Windelband, Plato, Stuttgart, 190U.] 

P. 104. After first par., insert : — . 

In comparison with the high flight of Plato, the personality and life-work of 
Aristotle appear throughout of cooler and soberer type. But if he lacks the 
impulse toward an active influence in pubiic iife, and also the poetic charm of 
diction and composition, he has, instead, all the more effective a substitute in 
the power of thought with which he surveys and masters his field, in the clarity 
and purity of his scientific temper, in the certainty and power with which he 
disposes and moulds the results gathered from the intellectual labours of many 
contributors. Ari.stotle is an incarnation of the sxiirit of science such as the 
world has never seen again, and in this direction his incomparable influence has 
lain. He will always remain the leading thinker in the reaim of investigation 
which seeks to comprehend reality with keen look, unbiassed by any interest 
derived from feeiing. 

P. 104. Line 10. After “ knowledge,” insert : — 

The recently discovered main fragment of his noXireia tuv ' ASriraluv is a valu- 
able example of the completeness of this part, also, of his literary work. In the 
main only his scientific, etc. 

P. 104. [Especially valuable in the recent literature upon Aristotle are : H. 
Meier, Die Syllogistik des AristoteJes. Vol. I., 18!)(i, Vol. II. in 2 pts., 11)00 ; G. 
Ilodier, Aristole, Traile de VAme, trad, et aauolee. 2 vols., Paris, 1000. Cf. also 
W. A. llatnmoud, A.'s PsgehoUigg: The He Animn and Farm yat.,tr.\Bith 
Int. and Notes, Lund, and K.V. li'lUl ; II. Siebeek, A., Stuttgart, 180!).] 

P. 112. As note to close of first par., attached to words “ in the 
middle ” : — 

Of., however, on this, A. Goedeke-Meyer, Die Naturphilosophie Epikur's in 
ihrem Verhaltniss «« Demokrit, Strassbiirg, 1807. 

P. 119. Line 17. After “ back,” insert ; — 
according to the general laws of association and reproduction 
{Phaedo, 72 ff.). 

P. 123. Insert after the first par. under 6, the following par.: — 

This completely neV attempt on Plato’s part was supported by the 
theological doctrines which he tvas able to take from the Mysteries of 
Dionysus. Here the individual soul was regarded as a “ daimon ” or 
spirit which had journeyed or been banished from another world into 
the body^, and during its earthly life maintained mysterious emo- 
tional relations to its original home. Such theological ideas were 
brought by the philosopher into his scientific system, not without 
serious difficulties. , 

P. 13o. Note attached to the word “not” in line 11 (from 
foot) : — 

For Ari.stotle means nothing else, even where, as is frequently the case ivthe 
Analytics, he expresses the relation by sayinpf that the question is whether the 
oge concept is affirmed or predicated QuargyapAr) of the other. 
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P. 142. After the first sentence in the last par., insert : — 

“ The subordination of the single thing under the general concept 
is for him too, not an arbitrary act of the intellect in its woik of 
comparison; it is an act of knowledge which takes us into the 
nature of things and reproduces the actual lelatioiis which obtain 
there.” 

P. 148. Line 3. After “world,” inseit . — 

Every element has thus its “ natural ” motion in a certain direo- 
tion and its “ natural ” place m the universe. Only by collision with 
others (jSttt) is it turned aside or crowded out. 

P. 162. Before second par , insert : — 

“ In the history of the Stoa we have to distiniiuish an older period which was 
predominantly ethical, a middle period which was eclectic, and a later penod 
which was religious.” 

P. 162. To references on Stoicism, add : — 

A. Schmekel, Dte mittlere Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 

P. 162. Line 6 from foot. To references on Lucretius, add : — 

R. Heinie’s Com. on 3d Book (Leips. 1877). 

P 163. Line 20. Add: — 

Cf. E. Pappenheim (Berlin, 1874 f., Leips 1877 and 1881). 

P. 163. To refeiences on Scepticism, add — 

V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques Grecs (Pans, 1887) [M M. Patrick, Sextus 
Smpirvyus and Greek Scepticism (contains trans. of the “ Pyrrbonio Sketches,” 
Camb. and Lond 1899) ] 

P.163. Line 3.'5. After “principle,” insert: — 

Cicpio stands neaiest to tiie position of Probabilism as maintained by the 
Academy See below, § 17, 7 

P 163. To the mateiial before § 14, add • — 

A popular moral eclecticism was represented by certain preachers of morals 
who weie more or less closely relatid to the principles of the Cvn.cs These 
scourged the social and mural conditions of the Hellenistic and later of the 
Roman world with harsh and outspoken criticism. Among them were Teles (of. 
T Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Philologische Unteisuthunr/en, IV., 292 fl , Fiaq- 
menlb td by O Hense, Freibuig, 1899), Bion of Boiyslhenes (cf. R Iluiize, 
de lloriitio Bioms Imitatore, Bonn, 1889) of a later period, Demetrius, Oeiio- 
niaos, and Di moiiax Cf J. Beinavs, Lukian und die Ki/niker (Berlin, 1879). 
In this connection Dio Chrysostomos is also to be named. Cf II. v. Aruiin 
(Berlin, 1898). 

P 174. Line 8. • Add to this paragraph : — 

In many cases, however, notably in the Imperial age of Eome, 
this i.iaxim appears as the easily intelligible piinciple of the honour- 
ablft'man wlio finds himself repelled by the corruption and paitisan 
seif-seekmg of political life, and can have nothing to do with it. 
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P. 181. Add to tlie second par. tlie following (in part new) : — 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as they, like Heiaclitus, tieated the neces- 
saiy course of events and piovidence as equivalent terms, the Stoic 
formulation of the piinciple of sufficient reason (i e that everything 
which comes to be has a giound or reason) may also be expressed in 
the form that not even the least thing in the world can be otherwise 
than 111 accord with the decree of Zeus. 

P. 186. Line 8 fiom foot of text, after “Heraclitus” insert: — 

“and in part to the later philosophy of nature as influenced by 
him. (Pseudo-Hippoc. vtpl Wti/s , cf above p 67, note 1.) 

P. 189. Line 12 from foot, add the following — 

Finally this web of syneretistic theology received the metaphysi- 
cal strand, to which the Older Academy with Pythagorean tenden- 
cies (especially Xenocrates) had begun to attach the hierarchy of 
mythical forms (cf. § 11, 5). The combination of all tiiese theo- 
logical tendencies was completed in the middle, eclectic Stoa, espe- 
cially through Posidonius. 

P. 204 Note 4, add — 

Hence Epicurus did not regard it necessary to decide on theoretical grounds 
between different modes of explaining particular phenomena the one mode was 
no more valid (pi pSXKov) than the other, to use the sceptical phrase. 

P. 210. Line 20. Add — 

trans as Harnack’s History of X>o(() me, by N Buchanan. Loud 1804. 

P. 210 Add to lefeiences — 

Fr Susemilil, GeschuMe der gnechmken LiUeialnr in det Alexandnnereeit 
(2 vols , Leips 1801). 

P. 216. Line 26. • To the lit , add : — 

H. V Arnim, Dion von Prusa (Leips. 1896), pp 4-114 

P. 216. Line 16 from foot. To the notice of Galen, add: — 

He was frequently referred to as philosophical authoiity m the humanistic 
literature of the Renaissance His treatise, De plm »/'s Hippoorat)'. et Platonis, 
has been edited by J. Mullei (Leips 1874), the Ptotrepticui, by G. Kaibel (Leips. 
1804), the eurayuyri ^u^KcKT^^^|, by C. Kalbileisch (Leips 1896). J. Muller lias 
dibqi^ssed the irepl airoSet^eus 

P. 217. Line 3 Add — • 

Of the new Beilin ed of I’liilo, by L Cohn and P. Weiidland, Vols I. and IL 
have appeared (IJOb-lbOT). •. 

P.217. Line 14. To the lit. on Jujtm Maityi, add: — * 

* H. Veil (Strassburg, 1803). 
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P. 217. Line 20 from foot. To the notice of Tertullian, add 

He was a partisan whose hot-headed fanaticism did not shrink from any para, 
dozical consequence. 

p. 217. Line 3 from foot. To the notice of Clement, add ; — 

With iron will and tireless activity he united the peaceful and conciliatory 
spirit of scientific culture, with which he sought to exercise an influence in the 
passionate ecclesiastical controversies of his time. 

P. 218. Line 15. To the notice of Plotinus, add : — 

A fine, noble nature, in whom the deep inwardising and spiritualising of life, 
which was the most valuable result of ancient civilisation, found its best embodi- 
ment. 

P.218. Line 29. Add: — 

Porphyry’s Eiffo-yu"/?) tis rij Karriyoplas was usually known in the Middle Ages 
by the title de qiiinqite vocibus. 

P. 224. Line 3. Add a foot-note: — 

Similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the relation of Jesus to the angels 
is set forth in the manner in which it is presented by Philo. 

P. 234. Line 3 from foot of text, add : — 

This transition is also connected with the fact that in the Chris- 
tian view the activity of consciousness just described was considered 
less from the theoretical than from the practical standpoint. The 
freedom of the will is here the central conception. The Oriental 
Church fathers in 2yart stood nearer the intellectualism of the Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, or at least made concessions to it; on the other 
hand, among the western teachers of the Church who were in closer 
touch with Eome the will was most strongly emphasised in both 
psychology and theology. Among the latter the tendency is domi- 
nant to regard the spiritual or immaterial principle as passive and 
determined by its object in so far as it is knowledge, but as active 
and determining in so far as it is will. 

r 2.38. After line 6, insert the following paragraph : — 

In this connection the conception of the infinite underwent a 
transformation which gave it a radically different value (of. Jon. 
Cohn, Oeschichte des Unendlichkeitsprohlems, Leips. ISOG). The mind 
of the Greeks, directed as it was ujion measure and definite, liinila- 
tion, had originally looked upon the infinite as the incomplete and 
imperfect; it was o,nly with reluctance that when con-<idering the 
infinitude of sjyace and time metaphysics had allowed it.ielf to 
ascribe to the infinite a second subordinate kind of realily, as was 
done^ tiy the Pythagoreans, the Atomists, and Platb — aside from 
the i.solated case of Anaximander, whose influence lay in another 
direction. Now, infinitude had become the only predicate which 
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could be ascribed to the highest reality or to the deity, as over 
against the finite things of the world. Even the “negative” theology 
could permit this expression. The name “ infinite ” must be applied 
to the divine power which in the Stoic and Neo-Pythagorean phi- 
losophy of nature was regarded as the essence pervading S,nd 
informing the world with its workings ; to the One from which 
Neo-Platonism regarded worthy of the world's forms as flowing 
forth; to the creative divine will which, according to Christian 
teaching, had called forth the world from nothing, and thus shown 
its freedom from all limitation ; and finally to this supreme person- 
ality himself in contrast with finite persons. Thus through this 
final development of ancient philosophy the conception of the in- 
finite became the constituent mark of the highest metaphysical 
reality; it belongs not only to the universe as extended in space, 
but also to the inmost essence of things, and, above all, to the deity. 
This latter fusion became so fixed and sure that to-day it appears 
entirely a matter of course in the sphere of thought, as well as in 
that of feeling, to conceive of the supreme being as the Infinite, in 
contrast with all finite things and relations. 

P. 256. Line 11. To the phrase “drama of universal history” 
affix the following foot-note : — 

This expression hess in this connection, as we see, a broader meaning, and 
one which conforms much more to the meaning of the words, than in its ordi- 
nary use. 

P. 263. To the literature of the period, add : — 

B. Ilaurdau, Notices et Extraits de qnelques Manuscripts de la Bibliotheque 
Nationals. 6 vols., Paris, 1890-189.'>; II. Denifle and K. Chatelain, ChartulOr 
rium Uiiiversitalis Parisiensis. 2 vols. Paris, 1890-189-1; H. Denifle and Fr, 
Ehrie, Arch. f. Litt. u. Kirch. Gesch. d. Mitlelalters, 1885 S. 

P. 273. Line 13. To the notice of Augustine, add : — 

His youth was in patt wild and irregular. Ilis father. Fatricius, belon^d to 
the old religion ; his mother, Monica, to Christianity. To a deeply passionate 
nature he joined not only dialectical skill and keen intelligence, but also phil- 
osophical subtlety and a wide intellectual and spiritual vision, which_ waa 
nan-owed only at the last by ecclesiastical partisanship. He was made bishop 
391. 

P. 274. Line 19. 

“ Eriugena ” is given as first form of the name, with “ Erigena ” and “ Jem- 
ge;}g” as variants. 

P.274. Line 17, from foot, add : — * 

Recently his authorship has been doubted and the work assigned to a Bern* 
hard Silvestris (^so Bernhard of Tours). » 

P. 274. Line 14, from foot, add:—; * 

• Cf. A. Clerval, Les Settles de Chartres an Mojien-dge (Chartres, 1896). 
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P. 276. Line 6. To the notice of Abelard, add ; — 

The dialectical virtuosoship to -which he owed his success and his fame de« 
ceived both him and his time as to the sliglitness of his knowledge. On the 
other hand, the freer and holder coiiviciioiis wliich he had gained in the ethical 
and reiigious iieM by the keenness of bis intellect could not overcome the coub> 
ter-tendency of his age, because tliey did not find sullicient support in his vain 
and weak personality. In addition to the ed. in two vols. of his work, Con -in 
has edited also Ouvrages iiifditH (Parts, 1830). Cf. S. il. Deutsch, P. A. ein 
Iritisrher Theolug. den 12 ./alirnundi-rCs (Leips. 1883); A. Hausiath, P«<er 
Abdlard (Leips. 1893). 

P. 313. Line 25. To the lit. on the Amalricans, add : — 

Cf. the Treatise against the AmaJrieans, ed. by Cl. Ilanmker (Jahrb.f I'lnit. 
u. spec. Theol., VII., I’aderborn, 1893). 

P. 313. Line 15 from foot. To the lit. on Albert, add; — 

V. Hertling, A. M. Beiiruae -it seiner WitrOUjung (Coin, 1880). 

P. 316. To the general lit. add : — 

[T. J. de Boer, Geseh. d. Philns. in Islam (Stuttgart, 1901).] 

P. 317. Add to third par. : — 

Cf. T. de Boer, Die fi'iderspriie/ie d. Philosophie nach Algmalli wid ihr Aw 
gleich durch Ibn Moschd (Strassburg, 1894). 

P.320. Linell, add: — 

But the “ natural ” man finds that even among a highly developed 
people the pure teaching of the natural religion meets in most cases 
only misunderstanding and disfavour. He turns back to his isola- 
tion with the one friend whom he has gained (cf. Pocock’s ed. 
pp. 192 £E.). 

P. 330. Line 3 from foot. To “ Scotus,” affix the reference : — 

Cf. H. Siebeck, Die WiHenslehre bei Duns Scotus u. seinen Nachfolgem, 
Zeitschrf. Philos. Vol. 112, pp. 179 ff. 

P. 331. Line 9 from foot, add: — 

It was a great service on the part of Buridan that, in order to 
grasp the problem more exactly, he sought to state the question 
once more in purely psychological terms. He sought to do justice 
to the arguments on each side, and made it his purpose to develop 
the conception of ethical freedom, in which indiffereiitism should 
lose the element of arbitrary caprice, and determinism should lose 
the character of natural uecessity. Kevertheless, he did not succeed 
in completely clearing up the complication of problems which inhere 
in the -n'ord “ freedom.” 

P. 333. Foot-note on word “ synteresis,” add; — 

Cf., however, recently, II. Siebeck in Arch. f. Oesch. d. Philds., X. 620fl. 

P.339. Foot-note 1. For ff and the pseudo,” read : — .. 

"and perhaps the pseudo.” 
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P. 342. Line 24. Affix to “ Occam,” the reference : — 

Cf. H. Siebeck, Occam's ErkennhusiiUihTe in ih.rer JKstofiscIier ^Uung 
Arch. f. Geach. d. Fhilos., X. 317 fi.^. 
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Phto 125, fiist tieated indepen- 
dent I v bj Plotmus, 248 f , Cf 
^Esthetics 

Becoming, see Cosmic processes 
Bede 273 

Being eaih Gieek conceptions of 
31 47 as woild-stuff with Miles- 
iins 32 as colpoleallt^ or space- 
filling substance Parmenides 37, 
pluiality of assumed, 39 ff , 
=atoms 42 f , pluiality of denied 
bi Zeno 44 loiind in numbeis 
Philol III- 45 identified with the 
good In I mild 96, equivalent to 
atoms with Deinocritiis, 108, to 
Idcis with Plato 109 118, to 
es-fiicc with Anstotle 139 and 
fuithci to pure thought 145, to 
spiiit with Neo Platonism and 
Piti tic thought 232 with Ploti- 
nus 215 sought m the unneis.il 
b\ John Srotii 289 ff , tieated as 
all attiibute of varying intensity, 
291 f 

Bfiiiigir 275 297 
Bciniid of Chirties, 272, 274, 294 
302 f 

B( iiiid of Clainaux, 273, 275, 301, 
305 

Bus 24 

Bodii s as poitions of space, Pythag- 
oieans 46 f Plato 129 
Bodi ind .Soul 301 f see Soul 
Boi thins 270 273 288 296 
Bonsvfi tiiia 313 333 f, 341 
Bovin 390 
Bimkei 10 
Bulletin, 315, 331 


Cabbala 317 
Calhcles 75 
Callippus 147» 

Cameades, 103, 160 f , 194 f , 201, 
207 

Carpocrates 217, 258 
Cassiodorus 270 

Catch questions among the Sopusta 
and Meganans 89 
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Categories, Aristotle’s, 142; Stoics, 
198 f.; of Plotinus, 245; natural 
categories not to be applied to 
God, according to Augustine, 
279 f. 

Cause and causality. Idea os, with 

J’lato, 128; four causes of Aristotle, 
141; final and mechanical, 144; 
emphasized by Stoics, 181; con- 
ception of, criticized by Sceptics, 
205 f. 

Celsus, 216, 

Cerdo, 258. 

Cerinthus, 257. 

Chance and contingent, with Aris- 
totle, 143, 148. 

Chance, as problem of philosophy, 
47 ff.; law of, with Heraclitus, 50; 
denied by Parmenides, 51. 

Christianity, relation to Greek 
thought, 212, 223 f.; its view of 
authority and revelation. 221 ff.; 
of spirit and matter. 231 ff.; of 
personality of God, 238, 251; its 
view of history, 2.56 ff. 

Chr\’sippus. 159, 162, 168, 181, 187, 
193 {., 196, 203. 

Church, conceived as feIlow.ship, 
261; Thomas, Dante, Occam, 326- 
328; attitude toward Aristotle, 312, 
364; and state, theories of. 326; 
preserc'es ancient civilisation and 
educale.s modem Europe, 263 ff.; 
one of the foci of Augustine’s 
thought. 276. 283. 

Cicero.’ 161 f., 163, 177, 204, 223. 

Civilisation, as factor in history of 
philosophy. 13; influence on an- 
thropological period of Greek 
thoueht, 66 ff.; its worth denied 
by CjTiics. 84; affirmed by Cyre- 
naics. 86; the Holleni=dic, 155 ff.; 
pre.served by the Church, 263 ff. 

Civitas flei, of Augustine, 285. 

Clennthes, 1.59. 162, 188. 

Cleidemus, 70. 

Clement of Alexandria, 214, 217, 252. 

Clement of Rome, 259. 

Clitomachus, 161. 

Coincidenlin oppofiitorum, of Jficol- 
aus Cusanus, 346. 

Conception, its importance with 
Socrates, 95 f.; relation to Idea 
with Plato, 118 f., 121; with Aris- 
totle, 133, 142 f.;, derived from 
sense perception by Stoics and 
Epicureans, 203 ; Abelard’s theory, 
306j, 

Concepts, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 
1S( ; Occam, 342 f. 

Conceptualism, 272; of Abelartf, 298. 


Conscience, 234; Abelard’s view of, 
308; Thomas, 333; as synteresis, 
333. 

Consciousness, defined, 234; as a 
iinitaiy function with Aristotle, 
150; characteristic of man, with 
Alcma;on, 64 note 4; certainty of, 
as starting-point with Augustine. 
276 f. 

Conxensus gentium, 204. 

Con.eervation, of energy, 37-39. 

Constantinus. 302. 

Contemplation, 306; ®thetie, 250; 
intellectual, 154, 286, 333. 

Contingency of the finite, 347; in 
freedom of the will, 330; of the 
individual. 341. 

Contract theoiy of the state, 174 f., 
328; sec also state. 

Contradiction, principle of, 61, 88, 
138. 

Copula. 37. 

Comutus, 216. 

Cosmic Processes, early Greek con- 
ceptions of, 47 ff.; Aristotle’s 
principle for explaining, 140, 144; 
see Change. 

Co.smogony, poetic, 27; emanistic, 
249; early physical, 47 ff. 

Co.«mological argument, 145. 

Cosmopolitanism, Stoic and Roman, 
176 f. 

Grantor, 103. 164. 

Crates of Athens. 103. 

Crates of Thebes, 72, 85. 

Cmtylus. 70. 

Creation, oppo.sed to evolution and 
emanation. 2,52-254. 

Criteria, of truth, 197 ff.; see also 
R.ationalism and Empiricism of 
true revelation, 225 f. 

Critias, 76. 

Criticism, immanent, 18. 

Cusanus. see Nicolaus. 

Cvnics, 70, ^2 ff., 90, 94, 96, 164, 166, 
169, 171. 

Cyrenaics, 70, 82, 86 f., 94, 165. 

Daimonion (or Daemon) of Socrates, 
98. 

Dama.scius, 215, 218. 

Dimte, 311, 314, 327, 334. 

Darwinism, with Empedocles, 53 ; see 
Natural Selection and Survit».l of 
the fittest. 

David of Dinant, 313. 

Deduction, Aristotle’s conception of, 
134. 

Definition, Socrates, 95; Aristotle, 
137 f. 

Degerando, 10. 
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Deity, first used as philosophical 
principle by Anaximander, 3-1; as 
Idea of the Good, Phito, 128; as 
dcyiiui-RC, Plato. 130; as pure 
Form, with Aristolie, 14a; as 

■^pneuma, with Ptnic.'., 186 f.; Kpicii- 
rus’ view of, 188; knowledge and 
Being, 335; distinguished from 
Ciod, 335; as naturn nnturaiis, 
with Eckhart, 335 f.; see also God. 

Demetrius, 216. 

Deiniiiige, Plato’s idea of. 130; 
Valentinus. 254; Gnostie.s, 257 ff. 

Democritus, belongs to Systematic 
Period, 25 f., 99 f.; life and 
writings, 100 f.; grounds meta- 
physics anew, 105-108; his sy.slem 
of niateriali.sm, 109-116; relation 
to Plato, 105-108, 118 f.. 130; to 
Aristotle, 138 f., 148 ff.; to Epicu- 
rus, 165, 183-183, 202; to Stoics, 
180 f. 

Demonax, 213. 216. 

Determinism. Socrates. 79 f.; Stoics, 
193 f. ; opposed by Cameades .ind 
Epicurus, 194 f.; intellectuali«tic, 
330; see al«o Freedom. 

Development, Aristotle’s ci'ntval 
principle, 139 ff.; Thomas, 324. 

Dexippius, 218. 

Diagoras, 76. 

Dialectic, of Zeno, 44, .55 f. ; of Soph- 
ists, 69, 88 ff.; of Plato. 120; of 
Aristotle, 132 f., 137; of Proc-lu.s, 
251; of Scholasticism, 271; op- 
po.sod by the Mystics, 272; of 
Abelard, 300. 

Diciearchus, 159, 161. 

Didyinus, see Ariu.s. 

Diodorus Cronus. 71. 89. 

Diogenes Laertius, 215, 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 32, 55, 62 ff., 
70, 150, 187. 

Diogenes of Babylon, 1€2. 

Diogenes of Sinope, 70, 72, 84 f.. 94. 

Dionysidorus, 89. 

Dionysius the Arcopagite, 271, 274. 

Docin iqnomntin. with Nicolaus 
Cu-sanus, 337, 343. 347. 

Dominicaas, 313, 310. 

Doubt, as Augustine’s starting-point, 
277. 

Sofojjiee Opinion. 

DualTsm, of Pythagoreans, 46; of 
Plato, 120, 130 ; overcome by Aris- 
totle, 133; ethical and religiou.s. in 
Alexandrian thought, 229 IT., 235 
ff.; of Gnostics»nnd Manichmans, 
239 f?; with 'Augustine, 285 f.; 
anthropological, of body and soul, 

'%04 ff. 


Sivann, 140, 179; see also Potential, 
Power, Dynamic. _ 

Duns Scotus, personality and* widt- 
ings, 311, 314; separates theology 
from philosophy, 322 f.; meta- 
physical p.sychology, 324 f.; in- 
determini.sm, 330, 332 f.; jn 
relation oi intellect and will, 334, 
on individuality, 341 f.; gave im- 
petus to empirical science, 344. 

Duly, bloics, 172. 

Dynamic conception, Strato and the 
Stoics, 179, 236. 


Eckhart, 311, 314, 330, 332, 334 ff., 
340. 

Eclecticism, ancient, 161. 

Ei-phantus. 46. 56. 

Ecsia.sv, with Philo, 227; Neo- 
platonism. 228 f., 250. 

Education, in Plato’s Republic, 127; 
of the human race thi'ough revela- 
tion. 226. 

ij^egorutoi'. 172. 179, 187, 339. 

eHwXo. 113-115. 188. 

Elean-Eretrian School, 70, 82. 

Eleatic.s, 28, 30. 34 ff., 51 ff., 59 ff., 
89 f.; see also Xenophanes. 

Elements, of Empedocles. 39 f.; as 
homoiomcrini. with Anaxagoras. 
41; of Pythagoreans, 57; with 
Aristotle, 147 f. 

Emanation, in Alexandrianism, 242 
f.; as eternal necessity, 249; as a 
logical system. 250 f.; with 

Erigcna, 289-291. 

Emotions, ancient conception of, 
165: Stoics on. 168. 

Empedocles, 29 f., 39 f., 51 ff., 58 ff., 
92. 

Empiriei-m, favoured by Nominal- 
ism. 344. 

€r Kai irdr. 35,; cf. Pantheism. 

End. see Teleology. 

ei'ipt eta, 140, 144. 

Energy, specific of the sense organs, 
6.). 113. 

Enlightenment, the Greek, 66 ff. 

Elis rvaltssimuin, et perJeclKsimum, 
292. 

Eniclechy. of Aristotle, 140 ff. 

Epicharmus, 66. 

Epictetus, 213. 216. 230. 

Epicurus and Epicureanism. 158 f.; 
life and wrilSngs. 162; ethics and 
theory of life, 165 f ., 170 f . ; theory 
of the state, 173 ff.. 328; view of 
Nature, ISO, 182-186, indetermin- 
ism, 193 f.; logic and theory of 
knowledge, 198. 202 f., 205; cf. 
also 211 f., 229, 252. 
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Epistemology, or theory of cogni- 
tion, origin of its problems, 5S; of 
Greek cosmologisls, 5S-C5; treated 
psychologically by Protagoras, 91 
£E.; of Aristippus, 93 f.; of Socrates, 
94 ff.; maile basis of meta- 
■•physics, 101, 104 tf.; of Democri- 
tus, 104 If., 110 If.; of Plato, 104 
ff., 117 If.; the principle of Aris- 
totle’s logic, 133; Stoic, 199, 207 
ff.; of Sceptics, 200-202, 205-207; 
of Epicureans, 201 f.; of Augus- 
tine, 277-282; of Occam, 325; of 
Mysticism, 335 ff. 

Eratosthenes, 162. 

Eric of Aux., 273. 

Eiigcna, John Scotus, 271, 274, 289- 
291, 335. 

Et.-ie, in inlellcelu and in re, 293; 
with jormaUtcr, 325; with nosse 
and vellc, Augustine, 280. 

Essence, with Aristotle, 139, 141 and 
existence, 293 ff. 

E'senes, sect of, 213, 231. 

Eternal truths, see Verites. 

Eternity, of the world, Aristotle, 144 
f.; Origen, 253 f.; Plotinus, 249; 
and time, 287. 

Ethics, principle of, first propounded 
by Heraclitus, 63 ; problems rai'-ed 
by Sophists, 72 ff.; intcllectual- 
islic and cudsemonistic of Socrates, 
77 ff.; of Democritus, 115 f.; of 
Plato, 123 ff.; the basis of his 
idealism, 108 f., 117 f.; of Aristotle, 
151 ff.; of the Stoics, 163 ff.; of 
Epicureans, 165 ff.; of Sceptics, 
165 ff . ; of Augustine, 287 ; of Abe- 
lard, 308; of Thomas, 332 f. 

Eubulides, 71. 89. 

Euclid, 70 f., 89, 96, 102. 

Eudteraonism, in Greek ethics, 79 
ff., 87, I5I. 

Eudemus, 161, 193. 

Eudorus, 216. 

Eu.loxuo, 103, 147, 186. 

Eueinerus, 70. 

Euripides, 66. 

Eusebi\is, 216. 

Euthydemus, 89. 

Evil (see al^o Theodicy) in the 
world, 195-187; negative with 
Plotinus and = matter, 247; Pa- 
tristic doctrine of. 2,52 f.; negative 
with AugU'tine, 280. 

Evohition, as oppn.sbl to emanation, 
243; see also Development, Nat- 
ura Selection etc. 

Existence; see Essence, and also 
Qod. 

Experience, in opposition to thought, 
58 f.; Democritus and Plato, 105 

f 11(1 11i< f f tr . ■ • ■ 


Feeling, with Cyrenaica, 86; Vio- 
torines, 305. 

Figulus, 215. 

Final causes; see Cause. , 

Fire, as first principle, Heraclitus, 36, 
50. 

Fischer, K., 13. 

Force, moving, Empedocles, 40; An- 
axagoras, 41; see also Conserva- 
tion. 

Foreknowledge of God, as argument 
of dcterinini,«m, 193. 

Form, essential nature of things, 
with Democritus, 107, 111 ff.; with 
Plato, 107-109, 129 (see also Idea) ; 
contra.sted with matter by Aris- 
totle, 139 ff.; pure, 144 f.; in 
psychology of Scholastics, 324 f.; 
w’ith Aierroi's. 338: individual 
Forms with Scotus. 341. 

Francis of Mayro, 315, 342. 

Fredegisus. 274. 

Frederick II. of Sicily, 319. 

Freedom, ethical, maintained by 
Socrates, 191 ; distinguished from 
freedom of choice by Plato. 191; 
Aristotle’s conception of freedom, 
192; Stoics’ deterministic views, 
193; metaphvsical freedom ns in- 
determinism of Epicurus, 194 f.; 
applied to God by Patristic 
thought. 252; used to explain 
origin of evil, 252 f.; both main- 
tained and denied by Augustine, 
282-285; maintained as determin- 
ism by Thomism, 329 f.; as inde- 
tcrmini.sm by Scotus and Occam, 
330 f.; a.s ethical, Buridan, 331. 

Fulbert, 302. 


Galen, 216. 316. 

166; cf. 116. 

Gaunilo, 293. 

yeyean, with Plato. 106, 120. 

Gerbert, 272, 275, 302. 

Gerson, 315, 323. 

Gersonidc.s. 318. 

Gilbert, 275, 335. 

Gno.sties, 214, 217, 222, 224, 237, 239, 
243, 2.57. 

God (see also Deity, Theology), first 
philo.s, conception of, as matter, 
Anaximander, 34; as ec xei Trip, 
Xenophanes, 3f f.; his relation to 
the world in Hellenistic thought, 
235 ff.; exalted above all mind or 
matter, 237 (see “Negative Theol- 
ogy”) ; personality of, in Chri^ 
tainity, 238, 251; personality of, 
rejected by Greek and Neo- 
nr ( • *' 't O'*"- imnlicit 
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and explicit, 290, 346; source 
of truth for Augustine, 27S f.; 
Anselm’s argument for existence 
of, 292 f., 485; distinguished from 
'^ity by Gilbert, 335. 

Good, the, Socrates leaves it 
undefined, 79; virtue with Antis- 
thenes, 83; pleasure with Aristip- 
pus, 85; Idea of, with Plato, 122 f., 
125; h.rppiness or well-being with 
Aristotle, 151; pleasure with 
Epicurus, 165 f., 170; virtue with 
Stoics, 168 ; absorption in the deity 
with Neo-Platonists, 250; contem- 
plation with Augustine, 286 f.; 
and Thomas, 333 f.; love with 
Scotus, 334; intellectual love of 
God with Spinoza, 435 ; recog- 
nized by God’s wisdom, acc. to 
Thomas, 332; result of God’s will, 
Scotus, 332. 

Gorgias, 30, 69, 71, 89 f. 

■ Gottfried of Fontaine, 330. 

Grace, realm of, opposed to nature, 
318 ff.; irresistible with Augustine, 
282, 284; supported by 'Thomas, 
denied by Scotus, 334. 

Grammar, blended with logic with 
the Sophists, 88, 96; Terminists, 
342 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 254, 261. 

Grote, 71. 

Harmony, of the world, according to 
Heraclitus, 36, 49 f.; and spheres, 
Pythagoreans, 45. 

Heaven, as realm of order and per- 
fection, according to Anaxagoras, 
41 f., 54; Pythagoreans, 57; Aris- 
totle. 147. 

Hedonism and Hedonists, 70. 85 ff.; 
93 f. ; of Epicurus, 165 f., 170 f.; 
of P.vrrho, 167 ; see also Svrenaics, 
Epicureanism. Ethics, Utilitarian- 
ism and EudEPmonism. 

Hegel, conception of history of 
philosophy, 10 f., 13. 

Hegesins, 70. 87. 

Hellenisiic philosophy, 155 ff. 

Henads. 251. 

Henry of Ghent, 314, 330 f., 340 f., 
345. 

Heracleidcs Lemhus. 161. 

Herac^des of Pontus, 103. 

Heraclitus, general character of his 
thought, 28; life and ■writings, 30; 
as a reformer: conception of the 
universe, 36 ff. of the cosmic 
procpss,s49 f.; of cognition. .58 f.; 
infiuence on Protagoras, 92; on 
tj»e Stoics, 186, 209; o-n dSneside- 
miis, 200; cf. also, 72, 118. 


Herennius (Pseudo.), 277. 

Hermes (Trismegistus), 216. 

Hermetic ■writings, 227, 237. 

Hermippus, 161. 

Hicctus, 56. 

Hicroclcs, 218. 

Hildcbert of Lavardin, 275. 

Hippasus, 57. 

Hippius, 69, 71, 73 f., 88. 

Hippo, 70. 

Hippodamus, 66, 74. 

Hippocrates, 67, 316. 

Hippolytus, 214, 217. 

Histoiy, philosophy of, 19; its worth 
first recognised by Cicero, 177 ; 
problem of, first suggested by 
Christianity, 255 ff.; Patristic 
views of, 256 ff.; ■with Augustine, 
285 f. 

History of Philosophy, see Philos- 
ophy. 

Homoiomeriai of Anaxagoras, 41. 

Hugo of St. Victor, 275, 305, 324, 334. 

Hylozoism, of the Milesians, 32, 44, 
48; dynamic, with Strato, 179. 

Ibn Tofail, see Abubacer. 

Idealism, Plato’s system of, 116-131 ; 
psychological and epistemological 
of Occam. 325 f.; Neo-Platonic of 
Eckhart, 335 ; see also Ideas. 

Ideas, (1) In Platonic or related 
senses: with Plato, 109, 118 ff.; 
Aristotle’s criticism on Plato’s 
Ideas, 133; their influence on 
him, 142 f.; Plato’s theory op- 
posed by Stoics and Epicureans, 
203; innate, 204; Plato’s Ideas 
transformed to thoughts of God 
bv Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo- 
Platonism, 233; Philo’s doctrine, 
240 f.; Plotinus, 245; Augustine, 
279; in mediaeval thought (see 
TJniversals) ; see also Idealism, 
Neo-Platoni.sm. Conception. 

— , (2) In sense of a mental modifica- 
tion or content (Ger. VorsteU 
lung ) : transition from Platonic 
usage, 203, 306. 

Identity, principle of, exaggerated 
with Sophisms, 89 f.; of thought 
and being with Parmenides, 37 f. 

Image, 113-115, 188. 

Imagination, 281, 306 f. 

Imitation, as c.si^nce of art. 153 f. 

Immanence and transcendence of 
God, 178 f., 235 ff., 242 ff., 245, 337 
f. 

Immnterialism, Plato’s. 109, 116 

Immor,tality of the soul, in myth! 02 
note 1; problematic with Rncmte'. 

79; asserted ■with Plato, 124; and 
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in Platonism, 232; with Ari«totle, 
150 f.; Sto’jas, 187, lost in p.in- 
psychism, 339 f ; not dcnion-ti.ible 
according to Duns and Otr.mi, 322. 
Imperfection, see l£i il and '1 1iloJic> . 
Indeterminism, 194 f., 329 11 ; see 
« Freedom. 

Indiffercntism, 297. 

Induiduahsm, of Democritus, 116; 
of Greek epigones, 163 If ; of 
Epicurus, 170 f 

Individuality, problem of, 337 ff 
Induction with Socmtcs, 97 ; An— 
totle on, 137. 

Infinite, regal ded bv Gieck- .as im- 
perfect, 46; the, of Ana\ini.inder, 
33; contradictions iiuoKed m 
conception of, Zeno. 44; attiibufe 
of the deit 3 ' Neo-Platoni'iii 236,_ 
of dnine will, Oiigon. 252, of 
God with Cusanus, 345-317 
Innateness, of ideas, Ciccio and 
Eclectics, 204 

Intellect, its relation to mil with 
Thomists and Scoti-ts, 329 ft ; 
active and passive with ^IcMiidtr 
Aphrodisias and Aaenoi-s 339 i ; 
see aI«o Reason, Nous, Will, In- 
tellectuahsm. 

Intellectuahsm. of early science 62: 
of Socidtes, 79 f ; of Diinointii'. 
115 f : of Anstotle, 151, 1.54. of 
Augustine, 286 f ; of Thom is, 
330. 333 f.; of Eckhait, 334-337 
Intuitive knowledee with Plato, 
118 f ; Occam .3'12 f 
IreiuEus. 217, 221 f, 224, 226, 232, 
259, 261 

Iionv, with Socrates 97 
I'ldoie of Sevilla, 270, 273. 

Jambhchiis, 31, 215, 218, 220, 222, 
226, 2.50 

Jesus, his influence, 223' as centie 
of woild’s histoij', 256 ff. 

Jem-,h philosoiiliv, 317 
Joafhim of Flori« 319. 

John of Brescia, 320 
John of Dama-ius, 271, 273. 

John of Rochelle, 311 
John of Sdlisbiiiv. 276. .307. 
Judgment, -Bristol le’» tic.itment of, 
15.5 tf ; Stoic-, 207 ' , wiih Augus- 
tine, 278-280; see jilso Logic. 
Julian, 218. 

Jus wdutale, 177; sec Law, and 
Rijiht 

Jii-ti((, as piinciple of the state, 
w'llh PI do, 127 

Justin Maityr, 214, 217, 223 T, 237, 
259. 


Kalokagathia, Socrates, 79. 

Rant, Loncciition of philosophy, 4 

Ivo'lapiris, Aiistotle’s doctrine of, 
153 1. s’ 

Knowledge, as paiticipation in wqrjd 
tonscioti'iiess, 63 f., as copy^ 
realdv. 111, 119, 202, 325; cl. aho 
bign-, as iLColleciion, 118 h , 223, 
as iinpii'On.il and siipci-iie'sonil 
lunclion. 339 1 ; limits ol, mih 
&oci.ilLb. 97 1 , as end m itscll, 
23. 350, as set over against faith, 
322 f. 

Lactantius, 217. 

i.aniiauc, 275 

Language, bc.iimg on philos studies 
by Sophists, 87 f , 96, by Abelard, 
3U6 

Liw. first grasped clearly by Ilern- 
c lit Us. 37. 50, suggt steel b\ nialhe- 
inatics and asliononiv. Pyth.igoi- 
eins .56 f . lelation to Nature, 73; 
cmph\'i-ed bv Democritus, 111; 
b\ .Stoics 181 

Leiuippus 29 1 , 42 f., 52 ff, 60, 108, 
111, 128 f. 

Lewes, 11 

Life. ,is piinciple of expl.ination with 
Tonics .32, with Anstotle, 141 

Logic, (lotinc'l, 20. .Soiiliists, 88 ff ; 
Sociafcs, 97 f , Plitos or dialec- 
tic 119 ff : Aiistolle’s 132-138, 
Peiipatelics. 197 f ; Stoics. 193 f : 
hvposi.itisilion of logic il processp., 
bv Poiplniv and Proclus, 250 f ; 
main topic of Middle Ages, 270 f : 
logical lelations identified with 
metaphy-ical, 290; forinil logic 
the onlv posable for emiiiricism. 
360 f ; of Rimii'. 301; trnnini'lic 
of Occam, 312, see also Dialectic 
Rc di-m 

Logos, floe trine of. with Heiaclitus. 
36 f . .Sloits, 1,S0 f , 186, influence 
o .Stoic docliinc on Chiistian, 
223 f , Philo's doctrine of, 241 f.; 
Ongen, 254 

Longinus, 218, 233. 

Luc finis, 162 

Liillus 315. 321 

Licfiim, -fc Piiipatctic School. 

Ljcojdiioii, 74 1. 

Macrocosm and miciocosm, 187. 

Mairulic, 97. 

M iimonnh s 318 f , 321. 

Man, idciitilied ivitli animal world, 
52 1 

Mini and Manithausm, 239 f., 2J6. 

Maicianus Cape 11a, 273, 296. 
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Marcion, 221, 258. 

Marcus Aurelius, 213, 216, 230. 

Marailius of Inghen, 315. 

Marailius of Padua, 345. 

Matefialism, of Leucippus, 43; of 

>J)cmocritus, 108, 109 tf.; of lipicu- 
rcans, 183-186; of Stoics, 186. 

Mathematics, with Pythagoreans, 45- 
47, 56 f.; in Plato’s ^stem, 129. 

Matter, cosmic, of Ionics, 32 ; Anaxi- 
mander, 33; oppo.sed to form by 
Aristotle, 139 If.; accessory cause, 
144; Non-being or space with 
Plotinus, 246 f.; evil, 247; regarded 
as self-moved, etc., by Avorroes, 
338. 

Maximus Conf., 274. 

Maximus of Tj're, 216. 

Mcchaui.-m and mechanical view of 
woild, Leucipims, 53; with Strato, 
179; Epicurus, 183. 

Mcihcine, independent origin, 2; 
icliological, 66. 

Alegarians, 70 f., 82, 89. 

MoIlssus. 28, 30, 44. 

Mclilo, 217. 

Mcncdcmus, 72. 

Alctaphysics, origin of name, 19; 
grounded anew by Democritus and 
Plato. 104; Plato’s teleological. 
128; connocled with logic, 133; of 
Aristotle, 139 £f.; of Theophrastus, 
178; of Stoics, 180; religious, 214 
ff. : of logical genera and species, 
271 ff.; of inner experience, 276 
If.; logic.il, of Reali.sm, 290 ff.; of 
Nominalism, 296; of psychology, 
323 f. 

Method, maieulic of Socrates, 97; 
modified by Plato, IIS f.; Aris- 
totle’s deductive, 137 ff.; scholas- 
tic. 312, 344; inductive, 97, 118, 
137, 344. 

Metrodorus, 76. 

Metrodorus the Epicurean, 162. 

Michael Pscllos, 342. 

Microcosm, see Macrocosm. 

Mile.sians, 28 f.. 32 ff., 48 ff. 

fjiuTiffis, 47, 120. 

Minuciu.s Felix, 214, 217, 224. 

Moderatus, 215. 

Monism, origin.al pre.supposition, 32 
ff.; metaphysical, of the Eleatics, 
37 ff.; of the spirit, in Neo- 
PlaJipnism, 240 ff. 

Monnftieism, pantheistic with Xeno- 
phanes, 34; of Cynics, 85; theistic 
with Aristotle, 145 f. 

Morals, Plato.’s, 125 ff.; ascetic, 230. 

Motekallemin, 317* 

Motion, lis basis' of mediating at- 
tempts, 39 : the essence of change, 
4K; early theories of its cause, 52 


ff.; contradictions in conception 
of, Zeno. 55; basis of feelings with 
Cyrenaics, 86; of ;*reeption!i with 
Protagoras, 92; wilh Democritus, 
113 f., 115 f.; with Aristotle, 147 f. 

Motives, Greek theories, 72, 75, 79 f. 

Music, theoiy of Pythagoreans, 45. 

Musonius, 216. * 

Mutasilin. 318. 

Mysteries, 124. 

My.slics and Mysticism, source in 
Nco-Platonism, 227; a factor of 
Med. philos, 266 ff., 275, 304 ff., 
333. 

Myths, with the Sophists, 76; Plato, 
102, 123. 687 (123); Stoics, 189 f.; 
Gnostics, 243 f. 

Naturalism of Strato, 179; of Arab- 
ians. 338; see also Materialism, 
Mechanism. 

N.atural law, see Law, and Right. 

Natural selection, 53. 

Natural science, among the Greeks, 
27 ff. ; daughter of Humanism, 351 ; 
favoured by Nominalism, 343 f. 

Nnhira Katurnns and Natnra Na- 
Uirntn, probably first used by 
AveiToism, 336, M8; with Eckhart, 
335 f. 

Nature, first obiect of philosophy, 25, 
27 f.: contrasted with statute, 73 
ff.; with Democritus, 116; Pinto’s 
philos. of. 129 f.; Aristotle’s. 146 ff.; 
Stoic doctrine of life according to, 
171 f.; regarded as equivalent to 
law. 171; Strato’s view of, 179; 
Epicureans’ view of, 183 ff. ; Stoics’, 
186 f. ; .spiritualisation of, by Ploti- 
nus. 249; by Valentinus, 254; re- 
turn to. by school of Chartres, 302 
f.; relation to deity with Eckhart, 
335. 

Naiisiphancs. 165. 

Necessity, mechanical, with Leucip- 
pus, 53; with Plato, 130; logical, 
with Ari.stotle, 134; natural, with 
Stoics, 181; denied by Epicuiais, 
183. 

Negative theology, with Philo, Apol- 
ogists. and Neo-Platonists, 237 f., 
with Scotus Erigena, 290; of Eck- 
hart, 335. 

Nekkam, Alex, 344. 

Neo-Platonism, dependent on earlier 
Greek conceptions, 123, 157; per- 
sonality and"* writings, 215, 218; 
philosophical interpretation of 
myths, 222; on spirit and matter, 
233 f.; doctrine of Ideas, ll>note 
6; 233 note 2; on nature 'of fipd, 
237^. ; on history, 255 ; in Middle 
Ages, 268 ff.; influence on Augus- 
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tine, 279 f., 286; on John Scotus, 
289 ff.; on Bernard of Charlres, 
29*; on Witliam of Champeaux, 
295; see also Plotinus, Procltis. 

Nco-Pjdhapcorcans, 117 note 6, 123, 
213, 215, 220 f., 230_f., 233, 237. 

Nicolas d'Oro«me, 345. 

Nicolaus d'Autrieiiria, 344. 

Nicolaus Cusanus, 312, 315, 335 f., 
337, 343, 345 f. 

Nicomachus, 213, 216, 

Nigidius Pigulus, 215. 

Nominalism, 272; its origin, 296; of 

• Roscellinus, 296 f.; revived, 312, 
342; favours study of natural sci- 
ence, 343 f. ; see also Terminism. 

Norms, 63. 69, 181, 279. 

jioi's, of Anaxagoras, 42, 54, 63 ; as 
part of soul with Plato. 124; with 
Aristotle. 150; with Theophrastus, 
178 f.; Plotinus. 245; Augustine, 
279, note 3 ; see Rea.son. 

Numbers, with Pythagoreans. 4,5, 47 ; 
with Plato, 122, 129, 131; in Alcx- 
andrianism, 242 ff. 

Numenius, 213, 216, 220, 223, 232. 

Occam, see IVilliam of Occam. 

Odo (Odardus) of Cambray, 295. 

Oinomaos, 216. 

One fe:0, of Xenophanes, 34 f.; with 
P.irinenides, 38; with Neo-Pythag- 
or ans, 237 f.; with Plato, 122; 
w'lh Proclus. 251. 

Ontological argument of Anselm, 
292 f. 

Ontology, of the Stoics, 199. 

Onhites. 258. 

Opinion, oppo.sed to knowledge, 58, 
9.5, 105-117; to sense perceptions, 
204 : relativity of, 201 . 

Ojjtiini.sm, religious. 252. 

Order. Heraclitus, .36. 49; as norm, 
63 ; Anaxagoras. 42. 54. 

Organism, as principle with Aristotle, 
141. 

Oiganon. of Aristotle, 104, 132 ff. 

Orient, its philosophy, 23 note : influ- 
ence. on Greeks, 27. 211, 213 ff.; on 
Middle Ages, 310, 316 IT. 

O. igcn, the Chri.stian, 214, 216 ff., 222, 
233, 23,3. 253 f.. 201. 

Origen, the Nco-Platonist, 218. 

oiV/a, with Plato, 106 ff., 120-123; 
Aristotle. 139 ff.; Plotinus, 245; 
Origen, 254. 

Pain, see Pleasure. 

Pancetius, 161 f., 190. 

Pan-fti5ychi.sm, 340. 

P. -i-ttheism. suggestions for in Bleati- 
cism, 34 f., 37; Strato’s, 179; of 
Stoics, 180; in conjunction with 


theism, 236; logical of Realism, 
295 ; of Averroism, 313, 338 ff. ; of 
Amalricans, 339. 

Parmenides, 2.S ff., 37 ff., 46, 51, 58 ff., 
90, 118, 129 f. 

irapovala. 120 . ^ 

Participation, of things in the Ideas 
with Plato, 120. 

Particular, sec Universal. 

Passions, ancient conception of, 165; 
Stoics on. 168; cf. Emotions. 

Patristics, 214. 

Perception, contrasted with reflective 
thought by cosmologists, 58 ff.; 
Protagoras’s theoi-y of, 91 ff.; De- 
mocritus, 105, 113 ff. ; Epicurean 
theoi-y, 202; Stoics’, 202. 

Pcrcgriniis Proteus, 216. 

Peripatetic School, 103, 159, 161. 164. 
178. 180, 229; see also Aristote- 
li.anism. 

Perxe’Uas bnni, 332. 

Persius, 216. 

Personality, emphasised in Hcllen- 
i.stic thought, 223; found in spirit. 
232; Christian view of. 2’)1: em- 
phasised by Christian thinkers as 
again-t Arabian pan-p-yclii-m. 3 tO. 

Pes.simi'-m. among the Cyrenaies, 87 ; 
among Stoics, 169; in Chri.-tian 
doctrine. 252. 

Peter Lomb.ird. 275. 

Peter of Poitiers, 275. 

Petnis .\urcolus. 315. 

Petrus Hispanu.s, 315, 312. 

Plucdo. 72. 

Pheedrus. 162. 

Pha'eas, 74. 

Phenomena and phenomen.al, obiects 
of sensation or perception as, 92 f.. 
106. 110; cf. al-'o Runersensuous, 
Rationalism, Knowledge. 

Pherecydes. 24, 34. 

Philip, or Philippus. of Opus, 103. 123. 

Philo of Ln.ris.'a, 103, 161 f. 

Philo of Alexanrlria, 214, 216, 220 ff., 
227, 231, 237, 240 ft., 290, 319. 

Philotlcinus, 162, 198, 342. 

Philolaus. 29. 31, 45, 60 f., 63. 129, 21,5. 

Philosophy, various conceptions of. 
1 ff. ; rei-ition to other sciences. 5; 
to cir-ilis-ilion, 6. 13; evterml po<J- 
tion. 7: sli;n'p of different peoples 
in. 8; division of, IS ff.: sources of. 
among the Greeks, 23 ff.. 27 JT.; at 
first co.smological, 27 f. : tffen an- 
thropological and practical, 68 ff.; 
Aristotle's division of, 1.53: sepa- 
rating of sp"cial sciences from, 156; 
as wisdom for life. 157 ff.; fused 
with lelig'on, 2l0 'f.; rchtion to 
Christianity, 221 ff.; to theology 
with Schola.stics, 321. ^ 
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Philosophy, history of, defined, 9, 
Htgei 3 view of, 10 f , 12 f , 614, 
681, Fischtr’s view of, 13, thiee 
factow in, 11-14, tasks of, 15, 
smites for, 15 ff , its signifitance, 
6^, and see aNo each of the pe- 
iiods and yriteia tieated, duision 
of 21 f 

Philosli itiis 215 

<t>v<ns d-) title of early philosophic 
wiitinga, 29 f , as natuie, Xeno- 
phints, 34 as oiigiii oi piiraal 
substance 47 tf , opposed to flco-cs, 
74 If , harmonized with roaos with 
Stoics, 172, 209, Plotmua, 246 
Phuiniilus, see Coiniitii'- 
Phc'ico-lheologv, with Stoics, 193- 
197, see Tekologt 
Pieiie (1 -lillj, 315, 333, 345 
Pittaciis 24 
PiU see Si mpathy 
Plato IS authoiitv foi Sociates 71, 
B 77, 97, as sjstemitioei 99, geneial 
tha ictcr of philo' , 101 life ind 
wiitmgs, 102 f giounds meta- 
phisie^ anew, 105-109, Ideis 116 
ft , doctiine of locollcction 118, 
01 'Old 6S3 loiric and d ilcetic 119 
f Idea of Good 122, his p'lthol- 
ogi 123 f , elhiC' 123 politic', 
126 f on edut lion 127, (c leologt', 
128, doctiine of space 129, im- 
poilincc 01 mathematics foi 129 
philos of \ ituic 129 f , lelation 
to Aii'toth 133 139 ff , on fioe- 
dom 191 inlliicncp of his dualism, 
211, ifgiidrd i- St II ting point foi 
n itiii il science 303 
PI itonism as a chirac Uii'tic of Ale\- 
andiian philosopln 212 see also 
Acidcmy and ’'vco-Platoni'm 
Plei'iiic indPim icfeiicd to cliffer- 
enres m motion, 86 is ethical 
ciilciian 165 170 sec al»o Kudae- 
monism. Hi don sm, F'lilitaiiinism 
Pleiomi of Gnostics 239 
Plotinus 214 f , 218 228, 233 ff , 237 
f 244 ff 290 333 

Pliiialitv, of substances 39, denied 
by the Elcatics 37 f 41 of co- 
■ I'xisting woilds, in Atomism 54 
Phil 11 eh OI Cha'i , 175, 213, 216, 221, 
231 f 225 239 
Pint is^ of Athens 215 234 
Pneuma, Stoic doctrine of, 186 f. 
Polemo, 103 
Politics see State 
Polus 75 

Polybius J76 .• 

Poiphyiy, 31 215, 218, 230 f , 288 
Pc)|jdonius, 161 f , 230 
PositiM'yi of Epicureans, 205 


Possibility, with Aiistotle, 140; 

Potcntid Actual, IS euesaity. 
Potential 110, 144, 146 * 

Powoi, with i.ii&tolle, 140; see also 
Potential Poice 

Piagmatic lictoi, in history of phi- 
losopln, 11-13 

Piedestination with Augustme, 284 ' 
f , maintained by Thomas, and re- 
jected bj Scotus, 334 
Pimcipium mdzvidualwms, 337, 341 
Prmciplc 01 ContradiCLion, Zeno, 61; 

Piotagoras, 88, Aristotle, 138 
Pimcijjle of Identity Sophists, 89 f 
Piob ibilism, with Caineades, 207 
Pioclih 215, 218, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
238 250 f 

Piodicu, 69 71 73 76 88, 96 
Piotigoiis life 70 ethical and reli- 
gious \ 1 C ws 74 76 peiception the- 
oiy 86 91 f influence of this on 
DemotiiUis and Plato 104 f , 117, 
lelitnism, 92 105, 117, cf 60 note 
1 69 SS 

Psellos see Michiel 
vtiyi) see Soul 

Pscchology at fiist materialistic, 65, 
ad\ meed b\ the Sophists, 69, of 
the Cyieniics 86 oi Piotagoras, 
91 ff of Dcmoiiitus 113-115, of 
Piilo 123 1 of Viistolle, 149 f , 
of ''(oics 168 187 f , 202-204, of 
I piciiK an- 202 of Plutarch, Oii- 
gen etc 232 of \eo-Platonism, 
234 of 4iicustine 2S0-283 , studied 
in the Middle 4ees, 303 ff , asso- 
(lational louiided by John of 
S ili'biii 1 307 , metaphysical 

p-ych of Thom is, Scotus, and Oc- 
cim 324 f , empiiical phych of 
1 itei S( hoi sties 344 f 
Pyiilio 160 163 165 ff, 200 
Pathigoiis 24 30 f 215 
Palhagoieins 29 IT 45 ff 56f,60f, 
72 106 f , 120, 131, 147, 212 f , see 
also Neo-Pythagoieans 
Pythagoreanism, 215 

Qualities, pi imary os secondary, 117, 
all qualit itive induced to quantita- 
tiye by Democritus, 111, this op- 
posed by Aristotle, 148 
Quantitatn e, the only detcimina- 
tions lecognized by Demociitus, 
111 • 

Rabanus Maurus, 273 
^mundus Lullus, see Lullug 
Ramiindus of Sibunde, 315, 823»* 
Rationalism, of Pythagoreans, 45 f ; 
of> Cosiuologists, 60, of Plato and 
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Democritus, 105, lOS, 110; of the 
“Stoics, 207 ff.; of Abelard, 300. 
HeAlism, mecliaeval, 271 f. ; of John. 
Scotus, 289; tends to pantheism, 
295; modified, 297; criticized by 
Abelard, 298; of Scotu.s, 311. 
^Reality, grades of. 106, 250 f.. 291 ff. 
^Reason, as motive-matter with An- 
axagoras, 41 f.; active and passive 
with Aristotle, 150; Stoic doctrine 
of. 171 f.. 175, ISO, 187 f., 223; op- 
posed to revelation by Tatian, 
Tertullian, and others, 224 f.; 
Philo’s doctrine, 241 f.; and faith 
with Abelard, 300 f.; with Albert 
and Thomas, 321 f.; with Scotus 
and Occam, 322 f.; active and 
passive with Averroes. 339. 
Recollection, Plato’s doctrine of, 
118 f. 

Relativity of knowledge, Protago- 
rean, 92 f.; of Ari'tippus. 93 f.; 
with Sceptics, 200 ff.; see also 
Knowledge and Epistemology. 
Religion, relation to philos., in early 
thought, 27; see Revelation, Cliris- 
tianity. 

Renaissance, foreshadowing of, 302, 
307. 

Re.sponsibility, 172, 192-194; presup- 
poses contingency of the will, 330 
f.; cf. rroedom. 

Revelation, as tradition or ec-stasy, 
219 IT,; in relation to history, 223, 
256 £f. ; in relation to reason, 219 
ff. ; as equivalent to reason, 223 f., 
487; as opposed to reason, 224 f., 
322 f. 

Richard of St. Victor, 275, 305. 
Richard of Middletown, 314, 331. 333. 
Right or law, philos. of, with Soph- 
ists, 74 f.; Socrates, 80 f.; Stoics 
and Cicero, 177 ; Thomas, 326. 
Rights, claim of equal, by Sophists, 
74. 

Robert Pulleyn, 275. 

Roscellinus, 274, 296 f., 298. 

Saad.iah ra,iiurai, 318. 

Sa'lustius, 218. 

Salvation, by absorption into the 
One, 2.50; by grace, 285; as centre 
of history, 256, 261 f.; as .starting- 
point for Psychology, 305. 
Saturninus, 214, 217, 239, 258. 
hatvnis, 161.’ ,• 

Sceptics and Scepticism, ancient, 160, 
163. 165, 170, 200, 205 f. 

Scholastic method, 312 f. 

Schol.istics, -cism, 229, 266 ff. 

Scb'^lsT of philosophy, as a.s.socia- 
tions, 6 f., 66, 70, lOO' f., 103, 159 ff.; 
Bee also Academy, Epicunts, Elean- 


Eretrian, Socratic, Stoic, Peripa- 
tetic. 

Science, as equivalent to philosophy, 
2; created by Greeks, 23; its essen- 
tial nature, 95; see Philosonby, 
Natural Science. 

Scotism, sec Duns Scotus. 

Scotus Erigeiia. see Erigena. 

Self-consciousness, Aristotle, 145; 
Keo-Platonists, 234; see Con- 
sciou.‘nes.s. 

Self-enjovmcnt of personality, 116, 
170. 

Sclf-reali.-ation, Aristotle, 151. 

Seneca. 213, 215, 230. 

Sensation, view of Cosmologists, 
64 f. ; of Sophists, 91 ; of Democri- 
tu-s, 112 f.; of Aristotle, 149 f.; 
Sensuali.sm, Perception, Psychol- 
og.v. 

Sciisce, world of, as a mixture of 
Being and Non-being, with Plato, 
129, with Plotinus. 247 ; as evil, 229- 
ff.; see also Sensation. 

Sen.suali.sm. of Protagoras, 91; of 
Cynics, 90; of Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, 202 f.; basis for orthodoxy, 
225; as a consequence of Nominal- 
ism. 297. 

Sennoni.sm, 272, 298. 

Seven Vi.se Men, 24. 

Sextian.s, 161, 163. 

Sextus Empiricus, 160, 163. 

Sign.s, theory of, 325 f., 343. 

Simon of Tournay, 320. 

Simpliciu.s, 31 f., 219, 339. 

Sin, as error, with Socrates, 80, 191; 
as a failing away, 253; as problem 
of theodicy, 197. 

Society, utilitarian theory of, among 
Epicurean.s, 173 f. ; need of, 328. 

Socrates, general character of his 
teaching. 69 f.; life, 71 ; ethical doc- 
trine, 76-^2; theory of knowledge, 
94-98; influence on Plato, 101 f., 
107 f., 116, 118 f.; doctrine of free- 
dom, 191 : cf. also Socratic Schools. 

Socratic Schools, 70 ff., 82 ff., 89, 96. 

Solon, 24, 34. 

Sophists, 25 f., 67 ff., 73 ff., 88 ff., 2£I. 

Sophocles, 74. 

Sotion, 161, 163, 215. 

Soul (see al<o Psychology, S^p first 
conceived as moving force, 62 ff.; 
with Democritus, conisists of atoms, 
113; pre-existence of, 119, 123, 230 
f., 249; transmigration of, 62, 119, 
2.32; its twofolJ aspect wjth Plato, 
123 f.; immortality of, with Plato, 
124 ; three souls with Aristotle<5l49 
f.; Stoic view of, 187 f.; Elnicurean, 
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168; conception analj'sed by Alex- 
andrian thought, 232; conlra=ted 
with fjpirit and vital force. 232 f.; 
divided into higher and lower by 
PlolJTni.s, 24C; unity of, with 
^/.iign^tine, 278; faculties of, see 
IVvchology; see abo Immortality. 

Soul and body, 301 ff. 

Spiice, with Parmenides=Non-beina, 
37; exists, Leucippus, 42; ' with 
PIato = Xon-bcina, 129; accessory 
caU'O of world. 129. 131. 

Species (logical), with Plato, ace 
Ideas: with .\ii.--totle, 142; in Mid- 
dle Ages, see lTnivei>als; intcUi- 
qihila,. 325. 343. 

Speuriippus, 103, 123, 164, 243. 

Spirit, not equivalent to immaterial 
with Plato, 118; pure Form with 
Ari'lotle, 145; opposed to matter 
by hder Stoics. 230; bv .\pologists, 

231 f. : by Alexandrian thought, 
231-23.5; made equivalent to im- 
material, 229; contra.sted with soul, 

232 r. 

Spirits, animal, 187. 

Spiritualisation, of the univer.«c, 249, 
263. 

State; Cynic .attirude toward. 84 f.; 
Cyrenaie. 86; Plato’s doctrine of. 
126: .‘Aristotle’s. 152 f. ; Epicuiean 
(Inctrine of, 173 f. ; .Stoics, 173-177; 
Thomas on, 326 f.; D inte. 327 ; Oc- 
cam, 328; see also Contract theory. 

Stoics and Stoicism, general. 157, l.">9; 
personalitv and writings, 162; 
ethics, 164 ff., 167 ff., 171 ff.; view 
of aoeiety. 175; view of Nature, ISO 
ff. ; concejition o.' law and provi- 
dence. ISO f, ; Iheorv of knowledge, 
202 IT., 207 ff.; cf. also 210 f., 221, 
223. 230. 

.■sirr ilo. 1.59. 161. 179. 180, 199, 338. 

iSirilc. a.s principle, Iferaclilus, .50. 

Subiective = real. 325; subjectivity 
of sens.'-pcrception, 60 note, 92, 
105, 112 f. 

.8iiblime, Longinus on, 218 

Subordination, as the essential char- 
act erkslic of judgment. 135. 

Substance, two elemcnl,s in first con- 
• ^option of. 35 f. ; Aristotle’s con- 
ception, 143; Stoic, miitler. 199; 
categoiy of, not applicable to God, 
Aug'^tine, 279 f. 

(TvyKaT^ens, 207. 308. 

Summists, 275, 313. 

Supersensuous, 117, 323; cf. World, 
Reason. . 

Superstition, amon,g;i^he Stoics, 189 f. 

Suppositidh, 325 f., 342 f. 

Survival of the fittest, 53, 185. 

Su3^ 314. 


Suspense, of judgnient, among Scep- 
tics, 167, 202. f • 

Syllogism. Aristotle’s* doctrinei of, 
135; criticized bv Sceptics, 201. 

Symbolism, of numbers, see Num- 
bers. 

Syiiipalhy, in tragedy, 153. 

Syncrotism. 101. 

Syueigism, 334. 

Syiilere.sis. 333. 

Synthesis, Nco-Platonist doctrine of, 
234. 

Syrianus. 218. 

Syzygies, of the Gnostics, 244. 

Tali m, 214, 217, 224. 

Tauler, 314. 

Teleology, of Anaxagoras. 42, 54; of 
Socrates. 98; Plato, 128: Aristotle, 
14411., 178; rejected by Stralo. 179; 
maintained by Stoics. 181 f.. 195 ff.; 
opposed by Epicureans, 182 f.; of 
hi-,tory, among ChiL-tian thinkers. 
260 ff.; of Nature and histoiy with 
Thomas, 327. 

Teles. 216. 

Terniinism. of Occam, 325, 342; see 
al'O Nominalism. 

Tertullian, 214, 217, 221 f., 224 f. 

Tlnilcs, 24. 27, 29, 32 f., 48 f. 

Themistius, 218. 

Theodicy, of Stoics, 196 f.; of Ploti- 
nus. 247; Patristic, 252 L; of Au- 
gu.'tino, 280, 283 f.; see also Tele- 
ology. and Evil. 

Theodoric of Chartres, 294, 302. 

Theodorus, 70. 86 f. 

Theogomy, of the Gnostics, 243 f. 

Theology, combination with philos- 
ophy. Pythagoreans, Pluto, 62; 
Aristotle’s, 145 f.; n.atiiral and re- 
vealed. 321 f.; theol., .separated 
from philosophy as “practical,” by 
Scot us, 333. 

Theophilus, 217. 

Theophrastus, 103, 159, 161, 164, 178 
f., 198. 

flca-pi'a. 154. 2,50, 286, 333. 

Theurgy. 250. 

Thomas Aquinas and Thomism, as 
.systemaliser, 311 ; life and writings, 
313; on faith and reason, 321; psy- 
chololiy. 324 ; doctrine of the state, 
326 f. ; on relation between will and 
intellect, 328 ff.; determinism, 330 r* 
God and the g8od, 332; ethics, 333; 
on problem o^ individuality, 340 f.; 
opposed by empiricism, 344 f. Cf. 
also 299. <• 

Thought, opposed to percep»(^i>y 
Cosijiologists, 58 ff.; by PlatoMd 
Democritus, 105; as object, of' 
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Logic j 133; as the divine self-con- 
jiciousness, with Aviptotlo, 145; see 
aljo Reason^ and Epistemology. 

Thrasyllus, 162. 216. 

Thrasyiiiachus. 75 f. 

Ticdcmann, 10. 

Timon, 160, 167. 200. 

-Tragedy, dofined by Aristotle, 153. 

Transcendence, of God, 146, 236, 338; 
cf. Immnneucp. 

Trinity, doctrine of Augustine, 280; 
in liealism. 29.5 : above reason. 321. 

Tropes of .lEnesjdemus, 200; of Ag- 
r.ippa, 201. 

Truth (see Epistemology), twofold, 
320 ff. 

Twofold truth, doctrine of, 320 ff. 

Ueberweg, 16. 

Uniformity of Nature, understood in 
A.stronomy. 57 : taught by Demo- 
critus, 107 IT. and the Stoics. ISO f., 
191 f.; restricted by ,4ri.stolle, 142 
L; denied by Epicurus, 182 f.; see 
also Law and Nature. 

Unity, the Eleatics, 38; Spinoza, of 
consciousness, 150; of human race, 
261; see also One. 

Universal and particular (see also 
Realism, Nominalism, and Con- 
ccptionalism), Socrate-5, 97 ; Plato’s 
Ideas as, 107-109, 119-122; Ari.s- 
totle, 133 ff., 112 f. : metUa'vd eon- 
trover-sy over, 287 IT.; .Abelard, 299. 

Utilitananisin, with Sophists and 
Socrates, 74 f.. 78 f.; with Epi- 
curus, 174 f. 

Utopia, 126. 

Valentinus, 214, 217, 239, 243, 254. 

Validity, uni^'ersal, as problem of the 
Sophists, 68. 74, 93; postulated by 
Socrate.=, 69. 81. 95 ff. 

Values, conception of, introduced 
into theoretical consideration by 
Anaxagoras, 42 ; by Anaximander, 
49; by Pythagoreans, by Plato 
and Democritus. 106; by .Aristotle, 
143; mca.surcd in term.s of plea.s- 
ure, sec Hedonism; by other 
standards, see Good. 

Varro, 161, 163. 

Victorinos, 275, 30.5, 323. * 

Vincent of Beauvais, 31.8, 344. 

-Virtue, ambiguity of the term, 78; 
consists in knowledge, Socrates, 78 
ff.; necessarily results in happine.ss, 
81; the sole good, Antisthenes, S3; 
is .-ability for enjoyment, Aristip- 
pus, &5; is knowledge, 164; i.s -ms- 
pdiese of .iudgment. Sceptics, 107; 
is sole good for Stoics, 108;* arises 


onl.v through the Philo, 237; 
as stiniulalcd by beaut .v, Plotinus, 
250; see also Ethics and C^ood. 

Virtues, the four cardinal, oT Plato, 
125 f.: ethical and dianottlic, of 
Aristotle, 1.51. 151; the.'-c subqfdt- 
nated to the Christian by Augus- 
tine, 2S7; di.inoiitie, above the 
practical, with Thomas, 333; cf. 
Ethics. 

Void (see aEo Space), with Parme- 
nides. 38 ; with Gnostics. 239. 

Volimt.arism, of Augustine, 281 ff.; 
of Scot us, 328 ft. 


Walter of Montagne, 274. 

Way upward and downward, Hera- 
clitiK, 36. .50. 

Win (.sec abo Freedom) with Au- 
gU'fine. 281 f. ; relation to intel- 
lect, 32S IT.; see VclMiituiism. 

Wiili.im of .luvc’-gne. 311. .882 310. 

William of Champeaux, 272, 274, 294, 
298. 

William of Conches, 274, 302 f. 

William Durandus, 315. 

William <|e la Mavre. 314. 

AVilliam of Occam. 312, 313, 322 f., 
325, 328, 330. 342 ff. 

Wj'C man. Stoic ide,al of, 169. 171 ff.; 
Epicurean. 166, 170 f. 

Wi-e Men. (he Seven. 21. 

World, early Greek views of. 31 ff.; 
of Pvihagoreans. 47, 57; of Plato, 
123; of Miildle Ages. 294. 323; 
origin of. according to i-i.ily Greeks, 
48 ff.; jilurality of, 19; a pro"C". 
Ilpraeliliis, 50; incorporeal, of 
Pluto. 117 f.; origin o^. with Plato, 
1.80; Anstolle'.s view of, 147 f.; Epi- 
curus. 184; as macrocosm. Stoic.s, 
187; product of -spirit 23.5; rela- 
tion of to God. 2?,.5 IT.; eternal, of 
Origen, 254; intelligible. 290. Sec 
al=o Natare. Natural Science, His- 
tory. 

World-reason, 128, 172, 187. See abo 
Logos, 

World-soul. 63 note 1, 131 ; evil with 
Phto, 231. 

World-stuff. 32; as water, as air, M, 
55; as fire, 36. 

Xenindes, 84. 

Xenoe.-ales, 103, 123, 164. 21?., 

Xenophanes. 28, 30, 31 ff.. 46. 146. 

Xenophon, 71, 77 ff., 82, 97, 1S2. 

Zeno of Elea, 28, 30, 44, 55 f., 61i 
89 ff. - 

Zeno of Ridon, 162. 

Zeno the Stoic, 159, 182, 168, 17Sti, 




